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CHAPTEE L 

BBSS HUMPHBBY's LUDBBK. 

If yon go to CastlemuUin you must take the Great 
Southern and Western Bailway from Dublin and change at 
Mallow for the little Kerry town among the hills, and if 
you go there to-day you will find it just the same sleepy- 
looking hamlet it was in 1877. This year is always re- 
ferred to in the town as the year Pamell began to fight in 
Parliament, *^jest about the time Jude Mac's min was 
cutting the turf." It was one diay in July, several months 
after that interesting occurrence, that Maurice Casey, 
public house keeper and jarvey, was drowsing over his own 
half door. No one was in the shop and it seemed as if no 
one was in the town, so quiet and calm and lifeless-looking 
was everything. The long wide main street was shining in 
the sun, partly with the limestone gleam of the cobbles and 
partly with its own brightness, for Castlemullin was none 
of the dirty provincial towns, foreign tourists find in every 
conceivable comer of Ireland. In the post oflSce two coun« 
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trymen were lazily discussing the telegraph instruments, 
while "Tip the Wire" as the operator was irreverently 
called, was explaining to them the mysteries of the new 
strange-looking receiver and transmitter, the meaning of 
the mark3 on the ticker, and the length of time it would 
take to send a message to Dublin. Into all of this quiet a 
yell of "Stop in the Queen's name'' rang through the 
place, and when the mad gallop of a horse was heard added 
to this, the two men in the post office ran out into the 
street and Maurice Casey stopped swinging on his half door 
and opened his mouth. 

"Be jabers, that young scut is at it again,'' he cried, 
staring down the street along which an Irish gig was 
being driven wildly by a young man who was intent on 
whipping a dashing looking bay horse, and on watching a 
jaunting car loaded with four policemen in hot pursuit. 

"Who's at it again, Maurice?" cried Casey's wife, run- 
ning from behind the counter, and falling over a sleeping 
dog in her haste to get to the door. 

"Cahal Desmond, of course," was the answer; ^Tie's the 
biggest scamp this side o' Limbo. Be cripes. He's run 
over Bess Humphrey; the divil's own blood is in that 
bucko." Instead of replying, Mrs. Casey ran to the town 
pump, where everybody else was running, and where poor 
old Bess Humphrey the piemaker was lying, a stunned and 
sorry looking figure. The fugitive in the gig had pulled 
up his horse, and quite unmindful of the police at his back, 
was lifting the old woman from the pavement. 

"Somebody go for Doctor Nolan," he puflfed rather than 
spoke, for his breath was coming in short snorting gasps. 

"Yes, and you come with me, Mr. Desmond," said Act- 
ing Sergeant McFadden, tapping the young man on the 
shoulder, while an unstriped policeman moved closer to him 
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with his hand on his bayonet. Desmond turned around 
and glanced at the important looking individual before him 
with as much scorn as a young fellow of twenty is capable 
of, and the "Acting^^ looked back at him in haughty dis- 
gust. After a second or two Desmond said with a poor 
attempt at courtesy, ^^I suppose I must go if you say so, but 
I wish I could remain until the Doctor comes, — I fear 
Bess is badly hurt.^' 

"All right, we'll wait,'' said the Acting with great con- 
descension. Desmond bowed stiB9y and then looked around 
him. Many a colleen's eye beamed at him out of the 
crowd, and though there were reproving glances from 
some of the old men, there was no one, except Casey, who 
had an unfriendly look. Casey was the jarvey for the 
police barracks, and not only kept the public house where 
all the peelers for miles around frequented, but had an 
"acting" for a son-in-law, and he liked no one who had the 
reputation for disloyalty, or who did not reverence the 
men in Her Majesty's service. 

Anyone 'Would have picked Cahal Desmond out of the 
biggest fair day crowd that ever assembled at CastlemuUin 
as being somebody "ye wouldn't see in other places in a 
month o' Sundays," as the town itself would express it. 
He was five feet nine inches in height and still growing, 
and his big gray eyes had more varying expressions in 
them than Muckross Lake had echoes. They could glow 
with a tenderness that only his own mellow brogue could 
equal, and it was under the spell of both that Moll Sullivan, 
the caretaker of his babyhood, said to him after he had 
hypnotized her into giving him the Company jam : "Mas- 
ter Cahal, ye'U coax the burdies oflE the bushes yet — ^yis, 
an' the piggins oflE the dhresser, bad» luck from ye — an' 
bad 'cess to ye." 
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There was no doubt but that Gahal had the coaxing eye ; 
but it was the soldier's eye, too, and the courage and fierce 
hate that gleamed sometimes in it, had burned aches into its 
owner's head more than once. And that head, what a head 
it was ! The boy carried it proudly as one entitled to the 
name of Desmond- should^ and when it was bared and the 
light struck the thick brown gold of the hair where it clus- 
tered softly over the temples, and when it revealed the 
fine, broad brow, the straight, strong nose, the rich, healthy 
flush on the cheeks, and the large, firm chin and mouth, one 
knew why it would take a month of Sundays to see such 
another. Cahal was dressed in Blarney tweed, and his 
strong, well-shaped, ungloved hands grasped a sturdy black- 
thorn which the ^^cting'' kept a covert eye on. When 
Doctor Nolan came up, the boy bowed his head and after 
holding the stick up to his chin rested upon it; then a 
flush of something akin to shame passed over his face, and 
after spending itself there, passed on to Doctor Nolan's. 

*T5ow are ye, Cahal?" the doctor said, pleasantly, but 
there was a note of reproach in the voice, and without 
looking at the young man he turned his attention to Bess 
Humphrey, who was slowly returning to a knowledge of 
piemaking and things in general under the influence of 
cold water, vigorous slapping, groans and whiskey. 

'^Take her in the house — ^why in the world didn't ye do so 
long ago, instead of all this marshalling," cried the doctor 
testily, and when several men helped Bess to her feet, he 
added, "the Lord alone knows why people in CastlemuUin 
think that holding wakes over living people and screech- 
ing banshee yells will bring them around." 

''It did, though," said Jim Begley, the blacksmith, 
shortly. 

The doctor laughed good-humoredly. " 'TTie yells with- 
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out the whiskey wouldn't, though," he said, and just then 
Desmond bared his head and went over to Bess Humphrey. 

'*Bes8," he said in a low voice, "I'm feeling terribly about 
you — ^the peelers were after me and I couldn't pull up in 
time ; you twig, don't you ?" 

«*Twig, what's twig?" said Bess, laughing into the bright 
face above her. 

'^Oh, I mean you understand." 

"An' is it the Dublin Jackeens that talks that kind o' 
liiggage (language). Misther Cahal, faith, 'tis a fine lip 
ye'U have whin ye lave school if thaf s the way they 
Inglify ye." 

They will never anglicize me, Bess, never, never, but — ^" 
^Oh, I twig, my bouchaleen," said the piewoman, softly, 
"sure, I don't know at all, at all, why me head left me, an' 
'tis only me ludeen thaf s bruk, I do be thinkin', an' sure 
it might be me head." 

"Oh, Bess, is your little finger broken?" 

"Come, Mr. Desmond," said the Acting, shortly, and 
Cahal had to swallow his sympathy, but Bess understood 
and called after him "don't mind the ludeen, Misther 
Cahal, 'tisn't half as bruk as the black sowl o' the man who's 
takin' ye." 

"Is — ^is Mr. Desmond 'taken' ?" asked Dr. Nolan of Jim 
Begley. 

"He is that, dociher.'* 

"For reckless riding, is it now?' 

*T[t isn't then — sure he knocked down an' battered a 
bailifiE on Misther Cotther's estate, an' he was running 
from the peelers whin Bess was knocked over." 

"Oh, that lady," sighed the gray-haired doctor, and a 
frown overspread his features as he followed Bess into her 
sJbop. His clean shaven lips were set very tightly together 
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while he splintered and bandaged the ludeen, and when it 
was over he walked quickly to his home on the outskirts 
of the town. His head was bent as he walked up the 
gravelled walk and his thoughts played such havoc with 
his usual tenderness of heart that he savagely broke off 
a full-blown rose with his cane^ as if the ruthless action did 
him pleasure. 

^Tapa, papa/* cried a hurt voice from the ivy-covered 
porch. 

^*0h, it is too bad, Naneen — I didn't think of what I 
was doing/' the doctor said, and he picked up the broken 
rose and brought it to his daughter. 

^^But what makes you so savage, papa?'' she said, looking 
at him in surprise. 

"Young Desmond — he's taken; KTaneen, give up all 
thoughts o' that lad. He's a rake and he'll come to no 
good end." 

"Oh, but papa '' 

'TTes, I know, I encouraged it at first, though ye're 
both only weenshie children. Why shouldn't I — ^he's a 
Desmond. They haven't money, but they have tiie blood. 
I've advised and advised Cahal till I'm tired. When ould 
Desmond hears about this new act o' the lad's, there'll be 
the Prince of Blazes to pay." 

"What has Cahal done, papa?" 

*^What, what TiasnH he done, child? Made speeches 
against a government his own father is resident magistrate 
under, threatened Lord Arlitaun to his face, beat one of 
his emergency men black and blue to-day, and broke Bess 
Humphrey's ludeen." 

"Oh, papa," and Naneen sprang to her feet, "Cahal 
wouldn't strike a woman." 
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**0f course not, Bess would wallop him if it was a fair 
fight — ^he drove his horse over her/^ 

^*0h, an accident^ biif^ (and Naneen's face flushed red) 
'^if Bess could wallop him, why didn't the Emergency 
Man?'' 

^^e was drunk, possibly," said the doctor, throwing one 
knee angrily over the other. 

**But you say he beat him black and blue, papa. Cahal 
would not continue to beat a man who couldn't retaliate/' 

^TVell, maybe 'twas green and gray then," said the 
doctor, sarcastically. 'TTou'd make a fine Scotland Yard 
man, Naneen, and I wish you'd set yer mind working in 
tihe direction of the young rake in the barracks. If you 
run your mind over his career this past year you will 
agree with your father. I don't want that felloe around 
here any more." 

*'0h, papa." 

*Tve said it, thafs all," said Dr. Nolan, angrily, and 
straightway he proceeded to smoke his pipe. Naneen lis- 
tened to the furious puffs and looked at the bounding, re- 
volving wreaths of smoke, and she knew her father was not 
to be argued with. Quietly rising from her chair she went 
to her room and after closing the door she took out of her 
desk a lock of golden brown hair apd a faded rose and 
kissed both passionately. Cahal, her Cahal *'taken"; her 
grand, high-souled boy called a rake. He who loved 
everything that was beautiful, he who hated hypocrisy, 
he who w'ould rather spend one hour among the birds with 
the schoolmaster than go to all the dances in the country. 

*'0h, sure, I wouldn't care if I could go to him," 
sobbed KTaneen to herself, *T)ut I can't, for 'twouldn't be 
ladylike, and we were to meet at five this evening at the 
glen, and to think of him being taken, and during his 
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Vacation, too. Oh, I'd go down on my knees to him if he 
wonld only give np the Home Eule movement ; lots of good 
'twill ever do him. Oh, Cahal, CahaV and Naneen cried 
in the way of all girls, till her heart was sore, her head 
raging and her eyes aching. 
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CHAPTEE IL 

IN EVENING AT OASTLEMULLIN. 

It was seven o'clock in ihe evening in Gastlemullin, 
and the shop windows were all throwing out their brightest 
lights on the sidewalk^ for it was the night of the monthly 
fair day. Butter, egg and cattle buyers were rushing to 
catch the evening train, the periwinkle and seagrass vend- 
ers were carting their wares from the market-place, and 
the farmers were loading their wagons with Indian meal 
and flour before starting for their homes. It was in 
the days before the Land League and the moonlighters 
had made such headway, that police tax was heavy and 
policemen as thick as sloes in every hamlet, and Castle- 
mullin had only four policemen, or rather two policemen, 
an acting sergeant and a Head Constable. The 'TBEead** 
was the great man of the district, and very resplendent 
he was on "Fair Days'' in his black braid and gold stripes, 
and displaying a sword of goodly proportions. Head Con- 
stable Broderick was rather good looking and decidedly 
vain. He had earned rapid promotion by reason of his 
quick, alert manner, his faithfulness to the service, his 
untiring zeal, and his ability to catch evil-doers. Having 
spent some months in Dublin at 'Hhe depot," as well as 
on the Metropolitan police force, he had cultivated an 
accent very delightful to bis own ear^ and to that ot ib« 
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country girls, who called him a ^Tureling*' when talking 
among themselves, but dearly loved the dash of Her 
Majesty^s Boyal Irish Constabulary all the same. On the 
night of the Fair Day he and one of his subordinates, 
Sub-Constable Kelly, were parading up and down the flags 
from one end of the town to the other. Kelly was a great 
favorite with the Head, pari;ly because he was plain and 
outspoken and honest, but principally because he had an 
unbounded admiration for his chief and would! stop at 
nothing to serve him. He was entrusted with the most 
impori;ant documents and business, and frequently repre- 
sented the Head at the various mountain stations under his 
oversight. While the *^ead'^ was dark, tall, handsome and 
brown-eyed, Kelly was the bare regulation height of five 
feet eight, fair, blue-eyed, ugly-looking, cock-nosed and 
decidedly bad-tempered. From the Market House at one 
end, to Tom the BacagFs (beggar) at the other, they 
paraded in silence for some time. Then the Head spoke 
in his quick, cultivated voice: 

"Young Desmond is out on bail, Kelly — ^what do you 
think of the fellah 

'Tie's a ^poutin' good sort," said Kelly, *'an' Fd give 
me last month's mess money to have seen him wallop that 
confounded monkey of an imported bailiff. He's about the 
meanest dog that ever collected a gale o' rent for a dirty- 
souled absentee lan'lard." 

*'6ee, Bingledy Sleevef," cried the Head. *T^ell ye w'at, 
Kelly, if 'twas known by the County that your sentiments 
were of that koind, he'd settle you quick enough." 

^'Oh, the County be hanged," said Kelly, gently, ^'a lot 
he knows about police matthers. If he did, you'd be 
Disthrict Inspecthor long ago. Wat does a college jude 
like our CguBty Inspecthor know of peelerin matthers ?" 
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^^Oh^ if he could heah you^ Kell/' said the Head affec- 
tionately. 

^^Oh^ I suppose he'd sind me to Murphy's Emporium to 
put on a suit of terra cotta insthead o' the Queen's blue, — 
the Queen's all right. Head, but lots o' the laddies that do 
her sprintin' in Ireland aren't worth havin' the divil tempt 
them. Be the way, I hear Cahal Desmond is sweet on ould 
Docthor Nolan's daughter." 

"I'm sweet there myself," said the Head. 

"You — oh, you're stufiE is that uv a common bobby— even 
if yez are a Head, yer no society man, by no means." 

"I may be, though. I'm vawy versatile, Kell." 

"The consate of ye I Brod, thim Dublin papers ye read 
are twistin' yer brains into sugauns (chair ropes). Ye 
have as much chance of getting the daughter as I have of 
getting the gold V's, but even if ye did, ould Nolan 
wouldn't give her till ye." 

^^Keep down your impudent obse'vations, Kelly, and wait 
and see. Wish I dared light my pipe. Blaze my buttons, 
there goes Cahal and Miss Nolan for a confab." 

"That's right, sure enough," assented Kelly, laughing. 
"They're going out the Lake Boad to Lovers' Lane. Oh, 
Brod, yer second sight needs spectacles — ^where's the girl 
and the soci'ty now?" 

"Same place," said Broderick, but he frowned and bit 
his heavy black mustache as savagely as if it was the cause 
of the whole trouble. 

At that moment Cahal and Naneen stepped under the 
shade of the alder bushes that sheltered Lovers' Lane, and 
after looking behind him to see that no one was near, 
the boy put his arm tenderly around the girl. 

*Tify Naneen, mavoumeen, deelish,^' he said, and the 
sound of the soft words thrilled the girl through and 
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ihxoiigli, and losing all her shyness, she thiew her arms 
around his neck and held him so tightly that it took several 
seconds before he could put her far enough from him to 
kiss her. 

"Sure thiis is Timanog (fairyland) itself, my colleen 
ban/' he said^ as he kissed her upturned lips over and 
over. 

'Is itr she asked shyly. 

*T[s it who? What manners ye have, Naneen.'* 

"And what else would I say, Cahal?*' 

''Say, Is it, my love?''' 

"Oh, ng, I couldn't say that." 

"And why not, machree, when your heart feels it? Do 
say it, my heart is thirsty for a spoken word from you." 

The girl tried to frame the words, but a lump rose in 
her throat, her lips grew dry, and she felt she would faint, 
from sheer shame, if she said what he wanted her to say. 

"I — ^I— can't, Cahal, I — ^I— ah, you know I love you, but 
I can't say it, I can't call you my love." 

Cahal held her closer and burst out into a hearty laugh 
that filled the night air with its richness. 

"Well, if you can't, you've got around it very nicely, 
Naneen — ah, darling, isn't it a happy boy I am," and 
Cahal let go of the girl and danced a double shuffle around 
the road. 

A gust of wind blew up from the fields below just then 
and Naneen gave a cry of alarm. 

"Why, whaf s the matter, darling ?" cried Cahal, running 
to her. 

"Oh, I thought of the fort and the priesfs lock^ the 
wind came from there." 

"Sure, the fairies in the fort don't grudge us our hap- 
piness^ and the priesfs rock — ^ah, darling," and Cahal 
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clenched his fists fiercely, "the tyrants that reddened the 
quarry and the rock are still with ns ; they and not the rock 
are to be feared and exterminated/' 

^^nt 'twas in Cromwell's time it happened, Cahal.'^ 

"'Twas in the penal days, after Cromwell's time, Naneen. 
Oh, how I hate his name. Murderous, Cruel, Ambitious — 
Saint." This last word was hissed by Cahal, and after a 
pause he added bitterly, 'Cromwell is incarnate in every 
peeler in Castlemullin, Naneen. The hirelings, 'tis pawned 
and dirty Irishmen they are — every mother's son of them." 

"Cahal, why do you feel so fiercely? I love Ireland, 
and love the pretty places very, very much, but I think 
we can never be free, and what is the use of talking of 
murdter and wars — oh, dear !" 

"Ah, darling, if s because 'tis the tender heart in yon 
thaf s soft and loving, but I never pass this Mass Bock 
that I don't see the hunted priest saying mass and the 
people kneeling and praying in their own soft Gaelic, and 
then I see the Sassenagh, the red-coated devils from the 
pit, rush in and slaughter them all in the midst of dese- 
crated and trampled sacrament — God !" and Cahal put his 
hand to his head. 

'TThe Lord save us, Cahal," said Naneen, shuddering 
at the thought of the awful blasphemy. 

"Oh, Ifaneen, alanna, think of it, the same price put 
on the head of a wolf or a priest, and the Catholic school 
teacher hunted like a felon. They stole our beautiful lan- 
guage, they murdered our people, they made us support 
their damnable foreign churches and pea brained parsons, 
they deprived us of civil rights and education, and now 
they laugh at Paf s ignorance. The next time the editor 
of that would-be comic paper that caricatures us for Lon- 
don society folk comes down here, I'll smash his ^" 
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^^Ob, Cahal^ don't — ^please don't fight so much; besides 
you are not one of tbe common people/' 

^^I am^ Naneen; of course I am." 

"Ob, no, you are not, you're a Desmond, and your family 
is older than the hills, and you are half English, anyhow." 
Here Naneen laughed mischievously and pinched him on 
the cheek 

^^Don't say that, Naneen aroon," he said gravely. "My 
mother is an O'Neill, a descendant of Owen Boe and Hugh ; 
her mother was one of the McCarthy-Mores — grand old 
clan." 

"And your father?" asked Naneen coyly. 

"The Desmonds are like the Gkraldines, more Irish 
than the Irish themselves, — ^they came over from England, 
of course, but they renounced their Protestantism and 
Englishism very soon, and they have been here for cen- 
turies, but even so, the blood they left was tainted — I hate 
it" 

"Oh, Cabal, dear, the English are nice. Now there was 
Lady Mary who visited the Blennerbassets." 

"The women are beautiful to look at," said Cabal gal- 
lantly, *T)ut the men. You have to knock one of them 
down several times before he knows he is down, and then 
he looks up at you with a mulish look that says plainly, 
^T!s it pawsible you've knawcked an Hanglo-Saxon down 

■ 

without f awst sawf tening the ground ?" 

Naneen laughed and Cabal joined her and just then the 
moon came out and revealed the soft, touching beauty of 
Cabal's sweetheart. Her little five feet three of physical 
measurement was clothed in a clinging white dimity, which 
the night air was dampening, her blue black hair was cov- 
ered with a large white straw hat girdled with roses, and 
the face that peeped from beneath it was witching enough 
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on any night, but on a night like this it was enough to take 
a young lad's senses away from him. Soft blue Irish eyes 
with youth and love and merriment in their depths, a mouth 
fresh and soft and red as the blush of roses, and now 
sweetly sensitive from her lover's kisses ; skin as fair and 
pure as the untouched snowflakes, all these were Naneen's 
heritage, and Cahal had fallen heir to it. He felt that great 
indeed were his possessions as he looked at her in the glow 
of the moon, and after several seconds of silence he said 
softly: ^^Naneen, they'll never part us, will they?" 

*'N"o, darling, they will not. But, oh, Cahal, don't be so 
wild. Go back to school and study and enter the army or 
the civil service or — or *^ 

*^ild, Naneen," interrupted Cahal sadly. ^Tis that 
what you call it, too? They call it that at home, but I 
thought — ^I thought you knew better." 

"And I do, my soldier — ^why is it you look so hurt? Oh, 
Cahal, are you crying?" 

But the boy only sobbed and sobbed and buried his face 
on the grass beside the road where he had thrown himself. 

"Oh, Cahal, Cahal, my — ^my love," the girl cried sooth- 
ingly, but somehow it did not have the same sound to Cahal 
that it would have had an hour before, and when the hand- 
some head was lifted upon the girl's lap, the eyes seemed 
worn and the face had a look on it that never comes except 
when the soul is lashed. With soft, endearing words 
Naneen brought the smiles back again, but as they walked 
home through the summer evening they were unable to put 
the ugly shadow away from them. 

When they reached the outskirts of the town Naneen 
whispered, ^T! must run h<)me, Cahal. My father thinks 
I'm having tea with the Griffins and I will beg Ned to take 
me home." 
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'^Good-night, Naneen, my own dear Naneen/^ said Cahal, 
kissing the girl again and again. 

"Good-night, my — ^my love.'* Naneen knew she had 
hurt him and she was trying hard to make up for it. As 
she was going from him he called to her, '^Naneen 1'* She 
turned and came back. 

"Naneen, if you love me you must share my lot. ni 
never go into the army. I^m not sure about the civil 
service. FU never go where I canH take Ireland with me.'^ 

''What a Christian soldier you^d make, Cahal,'* 

"Oh, 'twould be God instead of Ireland then, but I love 
Ireland best. Naneen, you heard what I said.*' 
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CHAPTEE III. 

HOW PADDY THE GEESE SAID HIS PKAYEBS. 

The home of the Desmonds was one of those fine old! 
run-down houses so common throughout the South of Ire-> 
land^ one of those that have no peculiar style of architec- 
ture, but nms around comers and climbs up into an oc- 
casional tower, and to one's surprise displays a gable as 
plain and utilitarian as possible, a queer mixture of the 
ancient and modem. This house, Cahal once said to 
Naneen, was a part of the poetiy of Ihe Celtic temperament, 
for the real Celt is only modem in comers. He dreams 
and walks and lives in the past, and it is only when these 
ancient foundations are shaken up that he puts up a mod- 
em defence wall in place of ^^castled moat and donjon 
keep" And Naneen responded with a shrug of her pretty 
shoulders — Cahal was so poetic and so queer in his views. 
The Desmonds had more blood and pride than money, and 
their house showed it. The large, stately dining-room was 
kept fairly habitable, and the drawing-room was a bright 
enough place transformed into a family portrait gallery, 
where dead and gone Desmonds, O'Neills and McCarthys 
smiled or frowned at each other and displayed coats of 
mail and armorial bearings which had inspired gallow- 
glasses and henchmen in days gone by. But outside of 
these two rooms, the wide hall and the grand old rows of 
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oaks that skirted the broad drive outside^ the house was like 
the family — a fine old crumbling ruin. There was some 
land belonging to and surrounding the place^ and several 
tenant farmers appeared at« the big house on *'gale day'* 
with a few guineas for rent, but the place was mortgaged 
for the most part and The Desmond's perquisites from the 
Crown for his services and loyalty as a Resident Magistrate 
were the principal means of support. 

Butall this did not bother Cahal much, and at our first 
peep at his family residence we find him at breakfast, and! 
his two sisters and little brother Terence, amusing the 
household with an account of Moll Sullivan's flirtation 
with a peeler. Moll was the family retainer and she stood 
behind The Desmond's chair denying vigorously every 
statement of the boy's. 

*T)ad, I saw her meet the peeler down at Reidy's lime- 
kiln. He's grey and musty-looking and has a pair of eyes 
like two burned holes in a blanket, but to see Moll put her 
arms around his wrinkled neck and pucker her mouth, 
you'd think he was a lily in bloom." 

The Desmond laughs heartily, but Cahal's oldest sister 
Marion says: *Tor shame, Cahal," and his second sister, 
Ellen, mutters "Nauseating," though there is a smile on 
her face. 

"The peeler's name is Huggins, and he gave me sweets, 
because I told him Moll was in the house," chimed in little 
Terence, and Cahal slaps his knee vigorously and laughs. 

'T!f s a bad case against you, Moll," said The Desmond in 
a fine rich brogue, and turning to the servant with that 
freedom that exists between old families and old servants 
in the Emerald Isle. 

"Oh, I'll take me davy (aflBdavit), Sir, that that boy 
could make out a bad case against St. Fether himself." 
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^1. can — ^his mother-in-law was sick of a fever for so long, 
and gave him so many tongue-lashings that he ran away 
from home and wrote sermons we have to listen to now/' 

^T\rhy, Cahal P 

*^0h, what a thing to say/' 

'^The Lord bless ns and save xxs/^ 

These and various remonstrances came from fhe two 
sisters. 

Moll crossed herself repeatedly. 

*^Cahal, you have no reverence in you/' said The Des- 
mond, more merrily than reprovingly. 

*TVould you smash a sainfs nose, Cal?'' asked Terence 
solemnly. 

Cahal flushed and kicked his little brother's foot, for the 
allusion to his fistic performances had brought a frown 
to The Desmond's face, but Moll Sullivan screamed with 
delight, and said, '^ 'Pon my sow!, he would thin, Masther 
Terry, 'tis a morthar an' not a marthyr he'd make of him." 

^TtfoU," said The Desmond reprovingly, and Moll looked 
sober immediately. 

Her little joke and Terry's innocent question cast a dark, 
cold feeling over the breakfast table, however, and the re- 
mainder of the rashers were eaten in silence. The Des- 
mond had not yet forgotten his son's disloyal escapades, and 
though he loved him fondly. Cabal's intense national feel- 
ing and its physical outburst was a source of much anx- 
iety to him and to the entire family, with the exception of 
Moll, who dearly loved a fight. 

^T. think I'll have a run with the dogs on the moor, dad," 
said Cahal awkwardly after a long silence. 

*^ery well," said The Desmond shortly, and Cahal was 
in the open air in a little while with his two Irish setters, 
Brian and Finn, for the lad would be satisfied with no or- 
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dinary canine name — ^they had to be Irish heroes or not at 
all. Down to the road and across the fields to the bog he 
went, whistling ^^The Wind that Shakes the Barley," and 
(in spite of the sadness of the tune) feeling the spirit of 
mischief running riot in his heart. All his intense patriot^ 
ism had fled and he was just a boy. The tiff with Moll 
Sullivan had made him a very adventurous one, and he was 
turning over in his mind various problems of catching her 
walking with Sub-Constable Huggins and of proving his 
case, when two young men rushed after him calling, *TMis- 
ther Cahal." 

'The top o' the morning to you," he responded gaily, as 
two sturdy young fellows formerly in his father's employ 
appeared. They were Danny and Patsy Hickey and both 
were strapping young fellows of the kind Cahal liked. 
They had been friends of his ever since childhood, and the 
fact that he lived at *'the big house," and they under a 
thatched roof made no difference in the world to any of the 
three concerned. 

'Tm as mad as a March hare, Masther Cahal," said 
Danny. 

^'So'm I," added Patsy. 

'TBlood an' 'ouns, but Fd like to take the hide off o' that 
ould gallivantin' limb o' the diwel," 

"So would I," said Patsy. 

'Td shkelp (scalp) the scayhara if I got a chance," cried 
Danny with decision. 

'1 would too," said Patsy. 

''Who? what? where? when?" cried Cahal, laughing. 

'Taddy the Geese, who else?" answered Danny. 

''Why, who else?" said Patsy. 

"What has Paddy done, Danny?" 

"Th* ould limb o' pardition, what hasnH he done ? Next 
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Chuesday a week is the Pattern Day at CastlemuUin an' His 
me and Patsy here wanted some money to have a toime, so 
we ups and stales a few geese from the mother and me aunt 
Katie. Well, o' course we takes 'em to Paddy (may th' 
ould boy sweep him oflf the face o' the earth) an* he gets it 
out of us that they was stolen, an' he ehates us two and 
tuppence ha'penny out o' the regular price. We daum't 
say a word an' we've nearly cracked intoirely to think a 
weenshee bacagh like that humpback villain o' the world 
could bamboozel us." 

'TVe're nearly cracked," echoed Patsy. 

"Tell you what," said Cahal, suddenly, ^^et's go and raid 
Paddy. He has done that sort of thing over and over." 

'TTe mane, get masks an' a gun or a revolver an' shoot 
him," asked Danny. 

^T)o you mane that ?" asked Patsy. 

"Oh, no, not shoot him," said Cahal, "just scare him and 
get the two and tuppence ha'penny out of him." 

"Blood alive, but thaf s the talk," cried Danny. 

"So it is," said Patsy. 

After a little more preliminaries, the three lads turned 
their coats inside out, put handkerchiefs over their faces 
and proceeded through the shadow of hedges and ditches 
to the house where Paddy dealt in live stock, and kept a 
little candy and candle, snuff, tobacco and paraffin oil shop. 

Before reaching the house they stopped in a rye grass 
field where Danny had two horse pistols hidden, and one of 
which was given to Cahal. Patsy alone was unarmed, but 
Cahal got out of this difficulty readily, by handing him a 
curling iron he had playfully captured from his sister a 
few days before. 

"Paddy will be so frightened that he won't know the 
difference between a revolver and a stirabout stick," said 
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Cabal laughing^ and as they were within one field of Pad- 
dy's house by this time, Finn and Brian were tied to a 
tree and the three raiders moved on silently. 

Paddy the Geese was sitting before a comfortable turf 
fire smoking and lazily surveying several flitches of bacon 
that hung up near the rafters smoking too. Business was 
prosperous and the cackle of the geese in the yard outside 
was music to his ears. His daughter had gone to the town 
for fresh supplies and he was alone in the house waiting 
for customers. 

They came, and Padd/s ruddy face paled considerably 
when he saw them, with masks on their faces, revolvers in 
their hands, frightful of mien, terrifying in the slow way 
they approached him. Paddy's County Anthrims bristled 
with fright, his bow legs took on a more pronounced bow, 
his yellow teeth shook in his head and he could not ejacu- 
late one word if he got a whole flock of geese for so doing. 

Patsy ran and poked the curling iron in his face. 

*^Ouch, och, cripes, tare an' ages," jerked Paddy. 

'*6o out and watch for the peelers," whispered Cahal> 
and Patsy disappeared. 

'Turn yer dirty pockets inside out, ye scallywag," cried 
Danny. 

'^Och, is it a poor ould man yez would be robbin'?" 

'rKeep a civil tongue in yer cheek or FU spice yer sides 
wid buckshot an' I'll bulge yer monkey face into pitaty 
cakes." 

This had a very convincing effect, and Paddy drew ten 
shillings out of his pocket. 

'TVe don't want that much," said Cahal in a muffled 
voice, but Danny put his hand over his mouth and took the 
money from the geese dealer. Then he proceeded to tie 
Paddy to the settle bed near the wall, and Cabal industri- 
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ously shot holes in his hat on the floor. When both had fin- 
ished and Paddy thought he was entering Kingdom Come, 
so great was his terror, Danny delivered him a lecture as 
follows : "It is known in these pairts, ye ould diwel, that 
ye chate the widdies an^ orphins out o' their rightful com- 
pinsations for goods delivered, an' be Hivvens, if it bes 
known any longer yez'U have a visit from us thatll sind ye 
where 'twill take more than a pig to open the door for yez. 
Ye'U have sulphur for dinner that day as sure's my name 
i& '' 

Cahal put his hand quickly over Danny's mouth and 
said "the Count of Monte Cristo." 

"Yis," said Danny. 

"Come, quick," yelled Patsy from the yard, ^Tiere's two 
peelers ;" and, indeed, Moll's lover, Sub-Constable Huggins 
and our old friend Kelly were leisurely coming in the di- 
rection of the house, and because of a turn in the road 
were within a few yards of it before they were seen. See- 
ing the masks they started on a run with raised revolvers, 
and as they sprang to catch the fugitives or shoot them, Ca- 
bal's quick wit came to the rescue. With a mad rush and a 
yell equal to any Sioux Indian, he opened the door of 
Paddy's poultry cabin, and let the multitude loose. Paddy 
was the proud possessor of two of the most famous birds in 
the county, one a gander, the other a turkey cock. The 
two had to be kept under lock and key except on rare oc- 
cajsions, for they had respect for no one, and would as soon 
attack the parish priest and have Paddy in hysterics of 
reverence over it, as to attack each other. Cabal knew this, 
and when the five hundred geese and hens, lambs, pigs and 
ducks made a rush for the yard he gave the turkey cock a 
kick in the direction of the policeman and followed it up 
with one for the gander. 
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As the two sub-constables entered the yard, their on- 
slaught was cut short by barnyard screams, by frisking 
lambs, who ran between tiieir legs, by pip who scampered 
at their heels, and by two maddened warriors in feathers 
who grasped their fingers so strongly that the revolvers 
were dropped almost simultaneously. Inside, Paddy was 
groaning in his bonds. The hubbub and screaming and 
general sounds of industry that proceeded from his domin- 
ions outside made him think that the end of all things had 
come to him and his. Just then the family cat had to im- 
bibe the electricity in the air and jump on his prostrate 
form, and at the same time Cabal fired a victorious shot 
at nothing at all, as he and his two companions got into the 
next field. Paddy suddenly decided he was shot. He had 
neither scientile nor medical training, and so did not 
know that it was impossible to be shot with a cat through a 
stone wall. Indeed he never saw the cat ; that thing on his 
breast was only a dark object to him. It might have been 
a sod of turf or a banshee, or a delusion, but he felt the 
stroke and heard the sound at the same moment. 

^'Holy Vargin of Vargins, Mother o' Mercy, Eef uge of 
Sinners, Amin, Amin, Amin,'' he yelled, borrowing as 
much from the catechism as he could remember. 

Huggins heard him and thinking the marauders had re- 
turned he rushed into the shop and proceeded to loose the 
bonds that bound its owner. 

'Tray, pray, pray,^^ cried Paddy to Kelly, who now en- 
tered. 

'TVTiat^s wrong wid ye ?^' cried Kelly, who surmised that 
Paddy was not in the habit of having praise services. 

^^Vm. dyin' — ^pray.'' 

"Oh, make yer post-mortem statement first,^^ cried Kelly, 
who was always professional if a little ahead of time. 
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'Tray, or are ye a black Protesten ?'^ 

'Tm not, but I oan^t think of a blasted thing to say." 

''Thin count me beads for me" 

"I don^t know where they are." 

"Oh, holy Cacalia of holy Eome, have mercy on ye, thin, 
— ^throw some holy wather on me/' 

'TVherethediwelisit?'' 

"Ah — ^we haven't any, I believe. For the love o' heaven, 
get some money out o' me inside pocket an' put it in a bag 
an' mark it Pether's pence. I warn ye to post it to the 
Pope to-day. If yez don't I'll haunt ye in white an' black 
an' pepper an' salt clothes." 

Kelly placed ten shillings in the bag in order to calm the 
old man who was groaning and moaning and refused to 
get up when Huggins asked him to. 

'Tm shot," he moaned. 

"Where?" 

"Here, over me heart." 

"Diwil a bit yer shot, ye fule," cried Huggins in disgust. 

"Didn't ye pull pairt o' the bullet ofiE whin ye came in?" 

"Bullet— ye ninnyhanner, that was the cat !" 

Paddy stared wildly for a moment, then jumped to his 
feet, and running to a box under his bed fortified himself 
with some native potheen. After he had done this he 
glanced out of the window and saw his live stock disport- 
ing itself in various ways and wandering in various direc- 
tions. This and the whiskey loosened his tongue and he 
turned his eloquence on the majesty of the law. 

"'Tis the foine min yez are intoirely, to let a dacent 
man be robbed in broad daylight, an' his shtock sent out 
to parade like militia min. Tare an' 'ouns, why didn't 
ye ketch the thieves ?" 

"Go to the devil," said Kelly politely. 
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Huggins^ being in love^ felt rather more tender toward 
his kind^ so he only laughed. 

'^Come out an' ketch me fowls for me/' commanded 
Paddy. 

*^Do ye think we're pig dhrivers?" said Kelly haughtily, 
waxing his mustache. "Come on, Sub-Constable Huggins, 
an' let us report this new outhrage (bloody well deserved 
no doubt)," he added under his breath. 

"If yez go, I go wid ye," said Paddy. 'T won't shtay 
here to be shot ^" 

**With tomcats," supplemented Huggins. 

"Oh, shtay an' take care o' me." 

**Well," said Huggins, "I'll stay. You go to town, 
Kelly." 

"Gimme back me bag an' the Pether's pince thin," said 
Paddy. 

*T)on't ye want to send it P' 

'^0 — ^not now." 

'TTe'd betther be prepared for the next time." 

"I'll — 111 take me chances, since this dacent constable 
is shtaying here wid me. Have a sup, both o' ye. I'll 
swear information ag'inst the counthry side for this." 

'TTe may have the Pope's curse, Paddy. -He knows 
min's moinds, doesn't he?" ^ 

*^iver moind, I haven't any," said Paddy, lighting his 
pipe. 

"Here's to yer ginerous an' well prepared soul, Paddy," 
said Kelly, as he took a sip and departed laughing, but with 
a keen eye on the road and a hand on his revolver. 
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CHAPTBE IV. 

A DAT WITH THE SCHOOLMASTEB. 

After the boys had nin for about half a mile they 
decided to separate for safety, and Cahal, laughing at the 
peelers' discomfiture and Paddy's disconsolate appearance, 
went along in high spirits. What excitement there would 
be when the raid was reported and how surprised he him- 
self would manage to look I He thought he had better not 
tell !N'aneen lest she might look wise at some time or an- 
other and this new escapade reach The Desmond's ears and 
anger. "No, he would keep it to himself. He knew per- 
fectly well that he was in disgrace with Dr. Nolan, and 
that Naneen was told to invite him to the house no more ; 
but this bothered him but little. His sweetheart had been 
meeting him clandestinely and Cahal was so sure of her 
love that no obstacle looked like any obstacle. Besides, and 
his face flushed as the thought came to his mind, he was a 
Desmond, whereas Dr, Nolan was — ^why, he was only a 
poor physician, the son of an exciseman. Of course he was 
Naneen's father and that meant a great deal — ^in fact it 
meant everything, and Cahal would let him say anything 
and would never think of retaliating. So he had never 
spoken of The Desmond's strenuous objections to this 
^'mixing of blood »nd medicine." Cahal wis about to 
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frown when a partridge and a brace of grouse^ and a 
yonng hare sprang up from the ground almost at his feet, 
and immediately he and his dogs were after them tingling 
with the sport before them. If he only had a gun, if he 
only could bring down that grouse. Finn chased one of 
the hares, Brian sprang madly in the air after the birds, 
and Cahal, with his eyes all aglow, his cheeks blazing with 
life and adventure, his fine shoulders held with the grace of 
a young tiger watched them. He wanted to see blood, he 
wanted to hear his gun sing its murder message in the air, 
and he wanted to see the beautiful greensward covered with 
the life-blood of the little animals before him. His fingers 
trembled with longing for the touch of a trigger, his teeth 
were set together, and as the noonday sun fell on him, he 
looked like a young god setting out on a mission of ven- 
geance. Just then the village schoolmaster came up. He 
was an old man and he loved Cahal with a love such as he 
had never given to any himian being, young or old. 

'*CahaV he said gently, "what are you doing ?^' 

'*Keep away — stop!'* he cried wildly, as he saw Brian 
close in on the hare. 

''Cahal, my ladeen,*' said the old schoolmasteir again, and 
just then the hunted hare ran past them and the school- 
master sprang up and seized the pursuing dog. 

'TJet him go, let him go, how dare you stop him?'* roared 
the boy madly. 

''Why, my ladeen, what do you want with that poor hare, 
— ^you're not hungry.'* 

"Hungry? I'm not a pot-hunter,*' said Cahal indig- 
nantly. 

"Worse so, my boy. Why should you kill these poor crea- 
tures and delight in it ?" 

^'I— I don't know," s^id Cahal absently, *'to be sure, why 
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should I ? Down, Brian. Down, Finn. Sport aflEects me 
in a queer way. Why should I, yes, why should I P' 

The question seemed to have roused a hundred others in 
Cahal's mind, and he walked along beside his friend, sur- 
prised at himself and hating the bloodthirsty spirit in him. 

The old schoolmaster put his arm around the boy^s waist 
and commenced to sing *^The Last Eose of Summer,^' and 
presently Cahal stopped short in his walk and said softly, 
*^0h, thaf s beautiful, Master, beautiful. It is a hymn — 
it, it strikes the heart in one.^* 

^TTes, it was composed by a broken-hearted man, Gahal. 
You know how our old bard and harpist Dermuid played it 
hundreds of years ago in the churchyard, and played it up 
to the day of his death, and how the people used to cry 
and mourn, that he who made their hearts light with dance- 
songs and music, should return to them with that weird, 
sad strain.*' 

^T)o you think it was his chiefs wanton cruelty and 
horrible fall that did it. Master?" 

^T. think so ; Dermuid played it after he returned from 
his exile. Some men have to have their hearts broken be- 
fore they do anything great, Cahal/' 

^Oh, I do not see why,'* said Cahal. 

The grave is the beginning of life, my ladeen. Sorrow 
is the birth of joy.'' 

^'No, no," cried Cahal. *Tm joyful and I have never 
known sorrow." 

^TTou do not know joy, my ladeen. You are a sapling, 
good to look upon, but the wind and the rains must beat 
upon you before you become a tree of the forest." 

"Suffering ! I would suffer for Ireland like Michael Do- 
hony, like Lord Edward Fitzgerald, or Wolf Tone, or 
Emmet, but to gauffer within, to feel shame, to have those 
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you love despise you'' — ^here Cahal stood still, for they 
had been walking again, and his young face was transfixed 
with frightened agony — "no, no, not thaf 

"Christ suflfered thus, ladeen,*' said the schoolmaster, 
reverently bowing his head at the name of his Lord. 

"Christ— oh, here now, that is pious talk — I am speaking 
of men/* 

^TEe was a man, the Son of Man. He felt as keenly as 
man ever could, and He never piped for the applause of the 
crowd. You love applause, Cahal — ^that is, the applause of 
those you love.'' 

"Master 1" 

"Hush, ladeen, we all do more or less. You have the 
making of a great man. You are free from caste pride, 
from smallness of soul, but all this is God's gift to you. 
You have not made it so. Many other faults you have, my 
boy, and they would be even called lovable faults, but they 
are bad, they will spoil you. Fight those, Cahal, conquer 
those, and thus will you work out your own salvation. Be 
a left side man, Cahal. The left side is always the unpop- 
ular one, and consequently the right one." 

'TTou ought to be a priest. Master," said Cahal admir- 
ingly. 

The schoolmaster flushed and a look of pain spread over 
his features which Cabal's eye noticed at once. 

"Oh, dear Master, I have hurt you; forgive me." 

"Don't mind it at all, ladeen. I can worship God, and 
be of as much service to Holy Mother Church down there 
in my school as if I took Holy Orders. There is a word in 
Holy Writ I want to whisper to you to-day: *Woe unto 
you when all men speak well of you.' " 

"Why, that— that is not so," cried Cahal proudly. 

^Te8> my boy. Listen." gere the old echoolmaster 
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paused; and said slowly, ^'I think you can stand a little 
praise now, ladeen. You have the stuflf in you that heroes 
are made of. You have that in you that catches men and 
women and makes them follow you. You are young yet 
and innocent, and you have no conscious pride in yourself. 
But the day will come when you will awaken to your own 
powers, and that is the day when you can pray, Tiead us 
not into temptation.' People will follow you in droves, 
you will look upon yourself with dazzled eyes, your modesty 
will be gone, you will see faults where you only see virtues 
now. You will see fallible men (every one with their 
weakness) where you now see heroes. And you will play 
on the weakness — ^and — and — ^then, ladeen, beware. They 
will all speak well of you. Oh, get to know yourself — keep 
on good terms with yourself. Your own knowledge, not 
blind praise, must be your guide.'* 

"You speak like a prophet. Master," said Cahal in a low 
voice. 

*T know men. I know you since you were three weeks 
old, Cahal. I have taught you all I know ^^ 

"Oh, no, no,'' cried Cahal. "I would remain with you 
and learn forever from you, but dad wants me to go to 
Dublin." 

"And it is best so, ladeen. Your genius has been awak- 
ened by the blackbirds and ravines, but men — ^bad men^ 
cruel men, false women, true women; the awful tide of the 
world must awaken and form and chisel your character." 

"Oh, Master, if dad only knew me as you do." 

The schoolmaster tightened his hold on the boy's hand 
and both walked on in silence until they reached the village 
school, around which the children were playing, for it was 
noon and the hour of recess. The schoolhouse was a neat 
little house, thatched with rye, and set in at the foot of a 
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mountam range where ran a stream whose banks were cov- 
ered with cowslips, buttercups and daisies. The school- 
house had only one large room, at one end of which was a 
wide fireplace, which in winter glowed with a warm turf- 
fire, each scholar contributing a sod of turf daily. The 
master's desk, covered with copy-books, was near this, and 
at the other end of the room was the monitor's table. The 
middle of the house was reserved for classes up for recita- 
tion and the rest for long seats and desks, at each of which 
sat ten or fifteen scholars. 

''Come in, children; come, boys and girls, come to 
classes,'' cried the master, waving his hand to the romping 
scholars, and presently they came, trooping into the place, 
yelling, laughing, arguing and displaying sturdy bare feet 
and rosy cheeks unequalled by any other country in the 
world. While the monitor, aided by a couple of the older 
pupils, was getting them into their seats, Cahal was con- 
fiding the story of his morning adventure to the master, 
and the latter was laughing and stroking his broad fore- 
head, and as Cahal gave a graphic description of the on- 
slaught of the gander and turkeycock, he slapped his 
knee in great glee. But presently he grew grave again, and 
said in his old, serious voice : "Cahal, Cahal, this must be 
kept very quiet, for it would put you in an awful light if 
it was found out. 'Tis robbing a man, ladeen.'' 

'^Master 1'' cried the boy as if he was struck. 

'TTes, yes; you see, the public wouldn't know the real 
story, and even if they did, ye took nearly eight shillings 
more from Paddy than was due.** 

"Oh, I forgot that,** said Cahal. *1 was for only taking 
yrhsit Paddy owed, but of course that would let him know 
who we were, for Danny had a big argument with him on 
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the subject yesterday. I'll talk to the lads abont it— -what 
can we do with the extra money ?" 

"Better talk it over with the boys. It ought to go back 
to Paddy, but that would mean detection.'^ 

"Oh, I will drive a couple of my father's geese in his yard 
— ^that will make up for it/' said Cahal. "I know Paddy's 
conscience — ^he'd never say boo if a hundred stray ganders 
walked into his domain — ^he'd just pluck them for safety 
and say his prayers after." 

The schoolmaster laughed and Cahal took a seat near 
him while the "fifth class" was forming. A little light- 
haired colleen of fifteen was called upon to recite, and im- 
mediately she commenced to giggle. The master looked 
surprised, but when he glanced down at the foot of the class 
he saw the cause of it all. Michael Maher, better known 
by the nickname of Micky Jimmy, was making the sweetest 
of faces at her and sticking his tongue out at the master. 
The master's look of surprise struck the funny vein of the 
class and mmediately there was an uproar, but sad and 
sorry and apprehensive looking were the two culprits, for 
the disciplinary methods of the master were well known 
and feared. 

"Come up here, Nellie Langan, come here, I say. March 
up here. Sir Knight — oh, come on, Michael." The two 
came on amid the roars of the class and the master placed 
them kneeling together near the fireplace. 

"Turn up the whites of your eyes," he ordered, and they, 
knowing it was as useless to fight a decision of the Medes 
and Persians as to fight Bernard McClare's commands, 
obediently turned them up. The apparition ]|;iearly drove 
the whole school into hysterics of laughter, but when the 
master I'ose with his ruler in his hand, everyone kept quiet 
and listened intensely for what was to come. When Nellie 
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glanced up shyly and saw the tall, sturdy, grey-bearded man 
looking down at her from behind his specs, his clear blue 
eyes glistening, partly with boyish amusement, and partly 
with the gravity of the situation, she blurted into tears. 
But it was all in vain. 

^'Nellie," commanded the master, **lift up your hands, 
now pray,'' and he whispered a few words into her ear. A 
few more sobs proceeded from Nellie's direction and then 
she bravely framed the prayer that had been whispered to 
her. 

"Saints (sniff, sniff) of Glory, come now to me, and save 
myself (sniff) and Micky Jimmy." 

No one laughed louder than Cahal, and in his excite- 
ment he cried "Bravo" several times, an exclamation which 
the younpters in the back of the room took up. But the 
master was not done yet with the pair, for Micky had to 
tread the path of the wrongdoer, too. Of course, being a 
boy of fourteen, he could not cry as Nellie had done, and so 
his prayer was offered with all the fierce inten^ty of one 
who wanted to get over it as quickly and defiantly as 
possible. With hands raised in the direction of Nellie, he 
implored: 

"Forgive me, all who hear my pleading — 
'Tie sense and brains Fm sadly needing; 
My head is tut a mass of jelly 
A nice companion for you, Nellie/* 

It is difficult to give an impression of the effect of these 
words on the school. Shrieks of laughter, wells of tears, 
caused by the overwrought funny feelings of the pupils, 
stamping of many feet, cries of "Oh, dear, Micky," all 
greeted the speech. The master stood perfectly stiU until 
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the outburst subsided somewhat, and then he raised his 
Tuler and called out: *T3ack to work, all of you. Sixth 
class, bring up your composition on agriculture." 

It was as if one of the old Druids had stepped out of the 
forest and had given a magical command. Scratching 
on slates began at once and immediately three-fourths of 
the school was occupied with the pointing of pencils and 
the gathering up of school utensils. After which the mas- 
ter turned his attention for two hours more to training the 
Celtic mind in the mysteries of the Saxon tongue. 

When the da/s work was done and the school door 
locked, Cahal and Mr. McClare turned their feet in the di- 
rection of the schoolmaster^s house, which was on The Des- 
mond^s land and at the back of the big house itself. Here 
the old man lived alone with his books and his thoughts. 
The latter were often filled with the glimpses of the McGil- 
licuddy Beeks and the Lakes of Killamey, which he got 
from his little garden. 

"Oh, ladeen, 'tis a lovely land we live in/' he said, 
grasping Cahal's arm tighter as they walked. 

"Beautiful," said Cahal. "Master, do — do you ever have 
a feeling around your heart when you look at the daisies 
growing and the streams running along so soft-like, and 
the birdies piping a little weenie tune and the trees so big 
and bonnie and brave and friendly, do you ?" 

'TTes, Cahal," said the master, "I do ; what heart made 
by God can help it ? To me this land is holy, every land is 
holy, every bush He forms, every sunset He paints." 

"Oh, you are so good. Master, but 'tis not He, 'tis my 
own dear land I love. Look at it, oh, look at it, how grand 
the reeks look; doesn't Cam Tual stand out like a giant. 
Master, to think that the day was when bards and harpers 
and saints and scholars walked this land, and that Eng- 
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land^ our tyrant mistress of to-day^ was then in darkness 
and ignorance. Oh, how they have wronged us." 

**When Alfred founded Oxford University he had to go 
to Ireland for teachers/' said the schoolmaster^ proudly. 
"Irishmen at Cremona, at Waterloo, in America, in every 
land under the sun, have made their power felt, Cahal.*' 

"Tell me a story of the O'Neills, or the McCarthy-Mores, 
Master.'* 

"Not to-night, my boy; go home and keep calm. This 
morning while you were out on the moor the Delaneys were 
turned out of their farm and — ^and, Mrs. Delaney's baby 
was bom on the roadside.'' 

Cahal stopped as if shot, and his throat dried suddenly 
as if lime had been sprayed all over it. Through clenched 
teeth he muttered, "It was not Paddy the Q^ese I should 
have called on to-day — ^why wasn't I here ?" 

"Cahal, my ladeen, you cannot right everything, and you 
must think of your father. Of what use would you be be- 
fore a bailiff and a dozen soldiers — ^have sense, my boy. I 
know how you feel; don't I know how I feel myself, but 
what can we do ? It is terrible that as often as poor Mrs. 
Delaney improved the land or the house her rent was raised, 
so that her industry was taxed until she could no longer 
make even ends meet." 

^'Yes, and Mrs. Delaney's daughter died of consumption 
only a few months ago, and she had scarcely a shilling to 
bury the girl." 

'TTes, and the landlord knew it." 

"Then how could he, how could he? The coward, the 
wretch ; may God blight puch men." 

"Cahal, Cahal, my ladeen," said the schoolmaster, "go 
home to your father and then go to meet Naneen. We may 
both shoulder a musket for Ireland yet, but the time is not 
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yet come — ^not yet come. But God is watching — God, our 
Father. God, who led Patrick to bring us the message of 
life.^' 

Cahal looked up at the r«q)t face of Bernard McClare 
and his soul grew calm within him, for he knew that a 
great soul was bending toward him and that he had found 
kinship. 
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CHA1>TEB V. 

HBAD CONSTABLE B^ODERICK AT TEA. 

Thbouoh the eyening light he walked home with a 
quieter soul than had ever been his, and there was some- 
thing in the air around him that was in sympathy with his 
mood. It seemed to him as if Bernard McClare^s spirit 
accompanied him along the fields, for he heard himself say 
*T)ear, dear old Master'^ several times. He recalled with a 
boyish laugh how he used to arrive late for classes when he 
went to the little academy among the hills, for his father 
had allowed him to go to the National school after a vain 
protest against the outrageous assembling of noble and 
plebeian blood. 

Cahal loved the master the first time he saw him, and 
when he was eight he put his stubborn feet on his father^s 
doorstep and told his tutor he could go, for he would never 
learn another word except from Mr. McClare. And The 
Desmond yielded; a thing he regretted often in later life, 
when Cahars views were so tinctured by the master^s col- 
oring that they were all green; and red was as hateful 
to him as to the inflammable turkeycock Paddy the 
Geese sheltered. Cahal remembered as he walked along, 
how fond he used to be of a horse-trainer named Jeffrey, 
whose house was on his way to school, and whose stories 
used to tempt him from the roadway and bring the mas- 
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ter's droll puniBhiiieiit upon his head afterwards. One 
morning (he laughed heartily now as he thought of it) he 
had been unusually late and Mr. McClare placed him on 
top of his own desk and made him say in a tragic^ declama- 
tory voice: 

• 
*'I start ovi for school before nine in the morning. 
With horse-training thoughts as my mental adorning. 
I go into Jeffrey's and tell many a story. 
And you ought to see me in the height of my glory/* 

Even now some of his old friends called out when they 
would meet him, '*Here comes Cahal Desmond in the 
height of his glory/' for the village never forgot any of 
the master's poetic punishments. It was while he was 
walking through Desmond's woods in this reminiscent 
mood that Naneen suddenly sprang up before his vision. 
She had been hiding among some furze bushes, for she 
knew it was her sweetheart's custom to visit the school- 
master in the afternoon, and concluded she would meet 
him returning in time for tea. 

*^ell, well, what vision of glory is this?" cried Cahal, 
approaching her, his face full of light. 

'It's a substantial vision," said Naneen archly, and the 
challenge in her eyes sent Cabal's arm around her to te^t 
her statement. 

'^t is, sure enough, and it is substantial sweetness, too. 
Oh, ITaneen, what would the world be without you ?" 

/'What, Cahal ?" 

The boy blushed beneath her shy, encouraging gaze, and 
he hid his face on her shoulder as he said "No world at all 
— at all," and then Ifaneen crept close to him, and with 
their hearts beating with the seductive joy of each other'a 
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presence^ fhey forgot that anyone else lived in the world 
around and about them. 

Seconds passed^ seconds that only innocent young hearts 
ever experience, and then the boy spoke. 'ITaneen/' he 
said, ^'I don't know what makes us fond of each other; 
isn't love a queer thing, now?'' 

^T. was just thinking of that, too,'' said Naneen, with an 
inspired look. And she thought it a queer coincidence in- 
deed. 

''When you are with me, Cahal — ^I — ^I — oh, I can't say 
it — ^you know." 

'Indeed, then, I don't know," cried Cahal, taking her 
hands from her face, all his bashfulness gone in the desire 
to hear her spoken love. 

"Well, my heart seems to be so big and — you will laugh, 
I know, if I tell you." 

'1 will not, N"aneen." 

"Well, I feel religious." 

"Religious," said Cahal, in a very disgusted voice. "I 
thought you felt fond of me." 

"I do— but '' 

"Oh, I mean desperately fond — so fond that you would 
like to marry me and run away with me and be with me 
always and always." 

"Oh, I feel that way, too, but I can't explain, Cahal," 
and Naneen looked strangely puzzled. 

"Beligious, religious," mused Cahal. "Well, that bates 
Bannaher, as Danny Hickey says. Why, some days I don't 
even say my prayers." 

"Oh, you ought to, Cahal ; God and His Blessed Mother 
will take care of you, if you do, and you need more taking 
pare of than lots of people." 

pahal laughed at the grave face and naive innocence of 
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his sweetheart and then said^ ^^And is that the way I make 
you feel religious — ^'tis saving my soul you will be next/' 

"Do not tease, Cahal. You make me feel religious be- 
cause you do not seem to care for yourself/' 

^^Why should I — ^you care for me/' 

"And you do not think of — kissing me all the time/' 

"Oh, you rogue, you diplomat," cried Cahal, as he kissed 
her over and over. "Then never again will I make you 
feel religious. And is it in that roimdabout way you have 
to coax for a kiss ?" 

"Oh, Cahal," said the girl in an almost tearful voice. 
'TTou know I did not do it for that. Why did I talk 
about it. Of course you could not understand and now I 
feel ashamed." 

"Indeed, then, you don't need to, alanna, — ^look at that 
sunset — oh, Naneen, look." 

Naneen looked, and instinctively Cahal removed his cap 
and bowed his head, and over his face there swept a rapt, 
divine look. 

"That's it, that's it," cried Naneen, pointing her finger at 
him. 'TTou are the only boy I know who would care for a 
sunset, or for people in trouble, or for talking to a girl, 
except about courting — ^that is why you make me feel reli- 
gious." 

A little of what she meant reached Cabal's soul, and 
great gladness took possession of him, and over his being 
there ran a thrill of something he knew not what ; some- 
thing that made him want to stretch his hands up to the 
sky. He had it once before when he was a child. He had 
been out in the garden watching the growing flowers, and 
when a soft, Irish rain commenced to fall, he cried bitterly 
because he could not cover and shelter them. Moll Sulli- 
van tried to discoyer the cause of his sorrow, but he was 
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ashamed to tell her^ and when she offered him sweets and 
bread and marmalade he ran away to his own room^ and 
looked out at the sky above him and stretched his little 
arms ont ^*to mamma and God.'* 

Naneen felt something of what was going on within his 
hearty and when the chimes of Castlemnllin chnrch came 
across the fields to them^ she bowed her head and said: '^Let 
ns say the angelus, Cahal.'' 

^TTon commence^ Naneen.'' 

*' The angel of the Lord declared imto Mjaxyf now you 
answer, Cahal.*' 

''And she conceived by the Holy Ghost.*' 

''Behold the handmaid of the Lord/* 

"Be it done unto me according to thy word.** 

"And the Word was made flesh,** concluded the girl, sol- 
emnly. 

"And dwelt among us/* answered her sweetheart, and at 
that moment Dr. Nolan and Head Constable Broderick 
appeared. 

The lovers blushed and looked frightened and ashamed. 
Cahal felt disgraced forever, for he had been caught saying 
his prayers; and he dreaded, too (for ITaneen'a sake) the 
anger of the doctor. 

The Head raised his cap and bowed low to the girl, after 
which he nodded pleasantly to Cahal. The doctor merely 
grinned a dry salute and said : "After grace tea ; I will ac- 
cept the pleasure of your company, Naneen. Your mother 
is waiting for you, so is my tea, which I like to have fresh, 
as you know.** 

"I — I did not know it was so late.'* 

"No, evidently. Why don*t you be gracious and invite the 
Head to a bite ; he must be hungry after his hunt for evil- 
doerp,** Here he glanced slyly at Cahal. 
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'TTes, it has been a hard day. I suppose you know 
Paddy the Geese was robbed this mornings Miss Nolan. I 
have worked my constables to death. Mr. Cahal^ you may 
tell your father we hope to have the prisoners before him 
to-morrow." 

'Did they steal Paddy or his geese ?" asked Cahal 

"They assaulted the poor helpless old man and robbed 
him of five pounds." 

Cahal was about to say: 'The rascal; he lies," but he 
discreetly whistled instead, and his whistle of surprise com- 
pletely deceived all three. Not that anyone would suspect 
him of an outrage such as Paddy the Geese described, but he 
knew it behooved him to be careful. 

''You are coming to tea with us. Head Constable Brod- 
erick," said Naneen kindly. 

"Indeed, it is an honor," said the Head, bowing after 
the careful direction of his etiquette book. 

"And you, too, Mr. Desmond?" stammered Naneen. 
Her father looked as if he would like to growl a decided 
"how dare you ask him," but Cahal drew himself up 
proudly and said in a haughty voice, strange and new to 
Naneen: "I, too, would be honored, but The Desmond is 
expecting me to be at home." Then he raised his cap, 
bowed and walked away. 

"The Desmond, pshaw !" cried Dr. Nolan, snapping his 
fingers. "I never heard the lad show off his blood before. 
He is getting proud. It ill becomes a revolutionary com- 
moner to fiaunt his father^s title in the faces of com- 
mon people. Don*t you think so. Head?" 

The Head glanced at Naneen, and seeing the pain there 
he said kindly: "Oh, he is young, a young fellow, a nice 
boy, doctor. Now, may be I would sport a title myself if 
I had one." 
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Naneen looked at him gratefully but said nothing. Dr. 
Nolan was determined to carry his point, however, for, 
though a kind-hearted man, his prejudices ruled him, and 
Cahal, who was once a great favorite of his, was now be- 
coming an object of dislike. This was principally because 
Naneen and Mrs. Nolan defended him, and because Cahal 
himself acted as if he did not think it worth while. 

^'I believe in a man with personal worth, Head, a man 
of the people like you yourself who earns his title through 
sheer pluck and ability.*^ 

The Head showed his pleasure and Naneen's blood grew 
warm. ''Cahal believes the same thing, father; you know 
these are his views,'' she said. 

"Oh, that boy is liable to have any and all kinds of 
views,'* answered her father. ''Sometimes I think he is 
teething." 

The dry sarcasm in the doctor's voice and the look of 
blank indignation in ITaneen's face caused the Head to 
caress his mustache for several seconds, and then seeing his 
opportunity he said: "I declare, I believe I am getting 
some eye teeth myself. I have had the most beastly tooth- 
ache to-day; do you think one sees better after his eye 
teeth grow, Miss Nolan ?" 

"I do not know," laughed Naneen, "but if he does I 
should think Dhere ought to be a rule that a constable 
receives no promotion until he gets them." 

" Ton my soul, that is good," laughed the Head, and the 
doctor smiled a little in spite of himself. 

Mrs. Nolan was an invalid, graceful, small and clinging, 
and she worshiped her husband and her daughter and loved 
Cahal very much. The Head knew this and he devoted 
most of the evening to her and played dominoes with such 
skill that she felt better than for many days. "You do me 
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almost as much good as Cahal Desmond^^' she confided to 
him when her husband was not listenmg. 

^^He is a fine lad/' said the Head. 

^^Indeed^ indeed^ he is^ Head; and the lad has no mothec 
and his pranks are only the outburst of €nergy/' 

'TL always thought so/' said the Head emphatically. 
And then Mrs. N'olan discussed the boy's thoughtfulness 
of her^ Ms goodness and generous hearty until the Head was 
raging within and smiling without. As Naneen moved 
around the room he watched her with a new longing in his 
heart, a longing not only to win her and satisfy the love 
that had been growing for a year, but to show the proud lad 
he had been discussing, that his head would have to fall 
before a plebeian Head Constable. He had a chance to 
chat with Naneen for five minutes before he left, and the 
girl was glad to be gracious and kind to him, for did he 
not defend her Cahal, and was he not attentive to her dear 
sick mother? 

'^You will come again, Head Constable Broderick/' she 
said, as the police ofBicer rose to leave. 

"As often as I am welcome, Miss Nolan." 

"You will always be welcome/' Naneen said kindly, and 
then she noticed the man's look of admiration, but it did 
not displease her, for the Head was a handsome man and 
Parson Dason's daughter was openly in love with him. 
Besides, !N'aneen felt she was bringing more to Cahal if 
other men admired her. 

But her father had other thoughts, and that night before 
going to bed he appeared in his daughter's room and said : 
^^aneen, when you want to say your prayers in future, 
don't ask Cahal Desmond to play parish clerk. I will 
send you off to France if you ever see that boy alone 
again." 
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Tapa, I— I—love CahaU' 

'^Another fiign that you take after your mother's people. 
They were all fools, every one of them/' 

'Tifaybe they were," said Naneen, significantly, and the 
doctor smiled grimly. He liked the spirit he was discover- 
ing little by little in his daughter, but he was prepared to 
curb an overflow of it. 

'^aneen, I am serious, and you had better accept my 
judgment. I gave the boy a fair trial, but he will never 
amount to anything. He insulted me to-night with his 
father's empty title." 

''Why, papa, you were cruel. You invited the Head to 
tea and never said a word to Cahal, and when I asked 
him you looked as if you could eat me." 

**What I have said, I say again; what I have done I 
will do again. If aneen, are you going to meet that boy 
alone again?" 

''Once, father, once at least, to talk it over with him," 
said the girl, her voice shaking. 

The father's face softened^ and if Naneen were a little 
older and wiser she might have won him, then, but when 
he said, "Very well, ask him to call here some evening," 
she said: "No, never; he is not wanted here and I will 
not ask him to come." 

Dr. Nolan smiled and said: "Very well. I can trust 
you — ^you may see him once ; good night." 

"Good night," Naneen said curtly, and she slept no 
dreamless sleep that night. 
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CHAPTEEVL 



AFTEB THE OABDEN PABT7. 



It was four weeks later and The Desmond was giTing a 
garden party^ for Cahal was going back to school the next 
day^ and he wanted to show off his handsome boy as well 
as his handsome daughters. His sister, who was the wife 
of Sir Boland Bronson, an absentee landlord, had taken 
up her residence at the house for a week, and the result was 
a most charming f Ste champStre. 

Sir Boland himself had arrived with a young gentleman 
from the County Wicklow, who was introduced to the guests 
as Charles Stewart Pamell, and who seemed to take more 
pleasure in looking around him and strolling alone on the 
grounds than in anything else. Never had the grounds 
looked prettier, everyone was sure of that. Lady Bronson^s 
trained hand was visible everywhere — ^in the beautiful and 
carefully trimmed lawns, in the cosy and gayly covered 
tent where refreshments were awaiting the unrefreshed, 
in the stringed orchestra hidden amid the shrubbery, in the 
ease and informality that characterized everything. Lady 
Bronson was sharing the expenses, too, for the sake of 
Desmond's daughters who, she was in the habit of declar- 
ing, would never marry anyone unless she took them in 
handw Beautiful girls they looked, in their soft organdie 
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dresses^ and Cahal was quite ready to agree with Captain 
Hurley that they both were '^stunning/' 

The Desmond had eyes for no one except his handsome 
boy^ who looked every inch a young Celtic chief in his 
white serge suit, which a Dublin tailor had sent down the 
day before^ after The Desmond's purse had been emptied 
of almost its last halfpenny. Naneen and her father and 
mother came late^ and the girl looked like a yeritable fairy 
in the white soft muslin her mother had elected to dress 
her in, but she was shy and distrait and talked absently 
to Sir Bolandy who was swearing under his brandy- 
freighted- breath that she was a deucedly lovely girl. 
Fortunately for him Cahal was no mindreader. Indeed, at 
that very moment he was talking trivialities to Captain 
Hurley's sister, and Andy Delaney, who enjoyed being 
called the merriest chap in the barony, was gossiping to 
them both about everybody. 

^?our aunt looks as if the universe depends on her, 
Cahal ; she is a great woman, and if she does not succeed 
in selling you cheap to some simple-minded heiress, I'm 
surprised.'* 

"How much do you think I ought to go for, Andy?" 
asked Cahal. 

'better appeal to Miss Hurley, she may be on the look- 
out for a bargain," said Andy, merrily. 

Miss Hurley protested, and then Andy put up his hands 
in horror. "There is Pamell," he cried, ^^lood and 
Thunder," as my man says, *Tias Lady Bronson planned a 
wholesale assassination?" 

"Is that Pamell the — ^the patriot? My aunt never said 
a word about bringing him," said Cahal, and he stared with 
brightened eyes across the lawn, at a tall, fair, brown- 
bearded gentleman, who was talking to Lady Bronson in a 
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voice she thought peculiarly winning, because of its admix- 
ture of English and Irish accent. At that moment Naneen 
hove in sight and distracted all concerned. 

^^What a sweet looking girl/' said Lady Bronson to Mr. 
Parnell. 

*^es, a fair, pleasing f ace/^ he returned ; "a mere child, 
is she not ?" 

"Oh, I think she is seventeen, or so. Her father is the 
town physician and an old friend of The Desmond. They 
have no blood, but they are nice people to know in an 
out of the way hole like this. Doctor Nolan is very loyal.'' 

"Prosperous physicians usually are,'' said Mr. Parnell, 
carelessly. 

"Everyone is, except our mad peasantry and yourself," 
said Lady Bronson, and then she smiled and said: '^Since 
you are a confirmed old bachelor, Mr. Parnell, I do not 
suppose you would care to be presented to Miss Nolan." 

"Even confirmed old bachelors of thirty-one like nice 
children," said Mr. Parnell, smiling, and then Lady Bron- 
son took him to Naneen and left him there. 

Naneen was shy and lonely, and she was not in a mood 
to talk, but when she discovered that Mr. Parnell was in 
sympathy with the cause of the people, and had been re- 
turned as a Home Eule member for County Meath, she 
became suddenly interested. 

"Oh, I saw your name in the paper. You are trying 
to make them mad in Parliament — or something, are you 
not, Mr. Parnell ?" 

"I hope I can do something, Miss Nolan," said the mem- 
ber for Meath, kindly, and as the girl before him talked 
enthusiastically about the cause of her country, the natural 
reserve that was such a prominent feature of Pamell's 
character disappeared. 
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''Why, I believe yon are half a rebel/^ he said, smiling 
as he walked with her to the tent for an ice. 

"No/* she said, "I hate rebellion, and fighting, but 
Cahal — ^yonng Mr. Desmond is such an enthusiast, and — ^* 

Naneen flushed furiously. "Oh,^' thought Mr. Parnell, 
''and you are in love with him and see it through his eyes.*' 
Aloud he said, '^Where is Mr. Desmond? I should like to 
talk with him. His aunt has been talking to me about 
him.'^ Naneen blushed and nodded to Cahal, who came 
shyly toward her, and the naivet6 of the babes in the wood 
dispelled the coldness most people felt in Mr. PamelFs 
presence. 

"Parnell — Charles Stewart, is it V^ asked Cahal. 

"Yes.^^ 

"Oh," the boy cried, and pleasure beamed on his face. 
"You are the guerilla fighter of the British Parliament. 
Nan — Miss Nolan, this i^ the man I said I would go a 
thousand miles to meet." 

Mr. Parnell smiled and bowed. "Why?" he asked 
presently. 

"To tell you I was glad that a landlord and a gentleman 
espoused our people's cause, but to tell you, too, you have 
chosen the wrong way.^' 

"You do not believe then, in parliamentary legislation?" 

"The sword, no quarter," cried Cahal. "England will 
never give Ireland anything except she is compelled to 
do so." 

Mr. Parnell looked thoughtful, and then, in an appar- 
ently unmoved way said : "I hope Young Ireland will stand 
by us in our fight. O'Connell won more through persistent 
fighting at Westminster than all the Fenians put together. 
Ireland cannot fight the greatest power on earth — ^not with 
the sword." 
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"Our people are brave," said Cahal, proudly. "They 
have never been crushed and made loyal like Scotland. 
England has starved, and burned, and enslaved, and killed, 
but the peasantry has come back again and again when- 
ever a leader appeared." 

"All very true, my boy, but all to no purpose. Heaven 
forbid that I should lead them to death and defeat again." 

At this juncture Captain Hurley, younger son of a 
landed proprietor near Killamey, came up for Naneen. 
Her mother had sent him in quest of her, and she tried 
to smile pleasantly as she walked with him. Cahal gave 
a covert meaning look at his sweetheart and turned again 
to the budding Irish leader. One after another of the 
guests gathered around and took part in the discussion, 
but Parnell was deaf to all that was said by everyone ex- 
cept Cahal. Indeed, he made few responses of any kind. 
He was studying the boy quietly, and while he was moved 
by his earnestness he showed no outward sign of it. Most 
of the guests looked amused or annoyed, and Captain 
Hurley expressed the public sentiment fairly well when he 
said : "Oh, Desmond, these people you are defending woidd 
cut your throat if they got a chance. They hate us all." 

"And why ?" asked Cahal. 

'^Blessed if I know," said Captain Hurley, blankly and 
frankly, and Cahal laughed in spite of his indignation. 

"Do you not think that in order to make your throat 
safer it would be well to inquire?" he asked. 

*Tm going back to England in a few days — ^that is 
easier," said the captain, gaily. 

"I have often thought," said Parnell, ^Tiow nice it is to 
have the Channel so convenient. Lady Bronson, I hear 
you are going to America soon. Has Dame Bumor quoted 
you correctly?" 
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'TTes/* said Lady Bronson, looking at the calm, courte- 
ous gentleman before her with almost as much curiosity as 
Captain Hurley was expressing in his face. 

*^0f course you will look up my mother. She loves 
America, and we cannot make her happy at home.'* 

''No doubt the Old Ironside of the American Navy is 
responsible for that,^' remarked The Desmond. 

''To be sure," said Sir Roland. ''Why, Pamell, I quite 
forgot that you had American blood in your veins. Com- 
modore Stewart was your cousin, was he not?" 

"No, thank you; my grandfather," said Pamell, laugh- 
ing. "I have been accused of old bachelorhood to-day, but 
I do not want the distinction of being as old as the Ameri- 
can navy." 

Here Captain Hurley's sister appealed to Cahal to nip 
the political blossom in the bud, by arming everybody with 
tennis racquets, and as he and she walked away together, 
Naneen's heart felt the first pang of approaching jealousy. 
•Beatrice Hurley was tall, dark and striking in appearance, 
and the dash and freshness of the younger Desmond 
appealed to her. Though only twenty years old, she had 
mingled with the society world long enough to be rather 
disgusted with its debonair men who posed, its fops who 
clothesed and its womout old lords who dozed. Her own 
brother was an empty-headed good-natured fellow who liked 
to be pleasing to women, who loved sentimental intrigues, 
and who hated military duty. 

"I do not like politics,'* she confided to Cahal. "I am 
stupid about anything deep." 

"The politics we are discussing are not hard to under- 
stand," said Cahal. "It is a mere question of right and 
wrong." 

"He might have said something nice," thought Miss 
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Hurley^ and she did not look pleased when Cahal com- 
menced to educate her by giving her primary lessons in 
local affairs. After a time she listened^ however, and said 
vaguely, '*I see, I see,^^ and then she elevated her eyebrows 
and with a roguish smile asked, '^ould you marry an 
English girl, Mr. Desmond ?'' 

"If she was nice, and if I was not in love with an 
Irish one,*' said Cahal, laughing. 

"As nice as who would she have to be — Cinderella or 
Venus ?*' asked the teasing young lady, pursuing her query 
mirthfully. 

"Oh, if she resembled you, perhaps I might be tempted 
to desert my country,'* said Cahal mischievously. 

"So I am not as nice as Cinderella or Venus. Behold an 
Irishman without gallantry.** 

"Having never seen either I cannot judge, but I would 
not be jealous of them if I were you — ^shall I get you a 
mirror ?** 

*^0h, you have made your faux pas a step to brilliancy. 
No, do not trouble yourself. Besides, there is the Irish 
girl still in the way.*' 

'TTou are English, are you not, Miss Hurley?** 

"Yes — ^how unfortunate. My father is Irish, though.** 

"That does not make it much better,** said Cahal, pre- 
tending to look distressed. 

"It would if the other girl was out of the way,** said 
Miss Hurley, with a smile and a sweetly wicked toss of her 
head. 

'TTou tempt me to invite her to lunch on arsenic.** 

"Oh, not that. That sounds too much like a Latin 
divorce. Just let me give her something to make her heavy 
and stupid and dull.** 
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'^ave her presented at Court/' said Cahal, and then 
they both ran oflE laughing and joined the tennis players. 

Captain Hurley noticed their happy faces^ and said to 
The Desmond, 'The lad is in more danger talking to Bea- 
trice than to Pamell/* Naneen, who was standing by, heard 
it, and her face clouded for an instant, but her heart assured 
her that Cahal was loyal and true, and when their eyes 
met a moment later it was not hard for her to translate 
her lover's look of adoration. Nor was it a dead language 
to Beatrice Hurley, who looked at the same time and felt 
a pang she would not be willing to designate with an 
Anglo-Saxon name. 

The day was gone, the guests had all driven away with 
the exception of Sir Roland and Lady Bronson. Pamell 
had grasped Cabal's hand and expressed a wish to meet 
him in Dublin some time, and the boy had responded with 
hero-worshipping fervor. And now, with the shades of 
night around him, he was waiting in Desmond woods for 
Naneen. She had promised to come to him to say good-bye, 
and he sat on a mossy bank in the shade of several grand 
old oaks thinking. His face was buried in his hands, for 
he knew from the few stolen letters that had passed between 
them that they were to be separated, and he did not know 
whether to rebel or to accept the dictum of fate and Dr. 
Nolan, and wait. As he sat there, bitter and sweet 
thoughts crowded into his head. He thought of the days 
when Doctor Nolan welcomed him and smiled on the 
affection he knew was developing between the young 
people ; he thought of the afternoon rambles with Naneen, 
of the teas out in the garden, of the way Mrs. Nolan 
mothered and spoiled him, and then over against that was 
the thought of his going away with nothing but a mere for- 
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mal handshake from Naneen's father and mother. His 
meeting with Parnell had somehow told him that henceforth 
his life' would be in the busy world where there would be 
more of turmoil than of Naneen, and some thought of turn- 
ing back, instead of going forward, was finding its way into 
his soul as iie sat there in the quiet. 

*'Cahal, Cahal, where are you ?" 

The boy sprang to his feet and following the direction 
of the voice he looked and saw a veritable wood-nymph 
standing between the trees, where the moonlight struck. 
He held his breath for a moment and the memory of that 
sweet, shy, face with its expectant look, the small, trembling 
hands pushing back the branches which covered their 
owner^s with the forest glory — Cahal knew that that would 
never leave him. 

*T am here — ^I am coming to you, darling,^' he said, in 
a low voice, and a moment later he was beside her and 
her hands were imprisoned in his. The boy saw that she 
still had her thin dress on, so he took off his coat and 
putting it gently around her, drew her to a seat beside him 
on a log. How still the night was ! Save for a faint mur- 
mur in the trees, not a sound disturbed the silence of the 
hour in which these two young people expressed the 
anguish of their parting by looking at the greensward at 
their feet. Not a word could either say. A bird in a 
near-by tree fluttered his wings and flew off to another 
branch, and still they remained dreaming in the silence. 
Away off in the distance a mountain stream was flowing, 
and it sent its message of cool, soft, soothing song to them. 
The tree above them blew a green leaf on the girFs head 
and Cahal, seeing it, smiled. "It's a good sign, darling,*' 
he whispered, and pulling down several he strung them 
into a garland and placed them on Naneen's head. 
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'Ify queen, my queen/' he murmured. 

'^ will be lonely without you/' said the girl^ looking up 
at her lover with wet eyes. 

*^y heart will be yours, Naneen.*' 

^1 know it, but, oh, Gahal, these woods will be so big and 
black and cold and I won't have you to come to me when 
I am lonely or to walk home from mass on Sunday — ^the day 
will seem as long as a fortnight." 

'*But we will write to each other, my coll^i bawn." 

'^o, we cannot write. Mamma has been strangely 
turned against you and has asked me to do as papa says." 

''She — has," gasped Cahal. '*Why, darling, she knew 
me, and she knew how fond I was of her." 

''Oh, don't I know it, my Cahal. Everything seems 
against us. I was so sure that mamma would always stand 
by you." 

"And you have no clue at all?" 

"No— no, Cahal. I cannot bear the thought of a separa- 
tion from you. My heart is heavy, some way. It is as if 
we were to part forever." 

"No, that cannot be, it must not be." 

"Naneen," cried the boy, and in sudden desperation he 
said: "Let us get married." 

"Oh, Cahal, I dare not ; besides we are so young." 

"Oh, we will get over that/' said Cahal, "but we will 
never get over being separated. Naneen, let us say good- 
bye as husband and wife. Darling, don't refuse me." 

"Oh, Cahal, I must; besides we would not dare to gb to 
any priest here — hush, there is a step." 

The lovers crouched back in the shadow of a mossy bank 
and peering through the trees they saw a bowed figure enter 
the clearing and kneel down. 

"If s the Master," said Cahal, in surprise, and he was 
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about to call to him when the old man lifted his hands to 
heaven and cried tremblingly: "Father — ^great God, hear 
my plea in Jesus' name. It is twenty-five years to-night 
since I took off the priest's garments and renounced the vow 
I made, but in all those years no woman's voice has sounded 
pleasant to me, no desire of earth has seemed dear. I have 
loved my ladeen only, and I have prayed and longed that he 
might kneel before Thee as Thy small son, but Thou hast 
not blest my eyes with the sight. He goes away to-mor- 
row and he enters the field of the world, for Thou hast let 
me see that Desmond woods will not ring with my Cabal's 
voice for many a year." 

"Oh, Cabal," sobbed Naneen aloud, pari;ly from terror, 
and partly from the intense suspense, and when her cry 
reached the master's ears he knelt as if transfixed. Cabal 
went to him and helped the old man to rise, and then rev- 
erently and lovingly kissed him. 

"Are you alone ?" were the master's first words. 

^No, Naneen is with me, — Father." 

^Oh, no, not that name. Cabal. You — ^you heard that, 
I am a priest without a church." 

"I heard that — I know you to be a saint. Come and kiss 
him, Naneen." The girl obeyed timidly, and then the 
three sat on the log, the master in the middle, and he told 
them his story and they promised that no other ears would 
ever hear it. 

"I was destined for the Church from my birth up, chil- 
dren," he said, "and so when I was ordained and sent to 
Queen's County as a curate in a small village, I made up 
my mind to be happy. My mother came almost a hundred 
miles to hear me say mass and preach and I thought she 
would never tire of caressing my priestly robes. She was 
80 happy that T was too, and while she lived everything 
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went well. But somehow, children, it came to me that I, 
as well as others, only took Holy Orders as a profession, 
and whenever I heard a confession I used to tremble for 
fear I was not teaching souls the truth. When I read the 
Holy Scriptures and the Fathers I failed to find many of 
the doctrines Holy Mother Ohurch taught I will not 
go into details now for it might shake the faith of you, but 
I knew I had to leave or be untrue to the voice within. I 
saw no sin in the Church to drive me out of it, though of 
course I saw weakness and mental tyranny, but when the 
Bishop found I had sympathy with those he called apos- 
tates, he let me know I was a marked man. I could not 
pray to created beings, dead thousands of years ago, and I 
could not see why a man could not live outside the Mother 
Church and its rites and ceremonies and yet worship our 
Blessed Lord in spirit and truth. I did not want contro- 
versies so I sorrowfully quit the Church and stole away one 
night under cover of darkness. I went to England for 
about a year and then came here and the rest everybody 
knows/* 

'They do not know,'* cried' Cahal, **they do not know 
that ifs a living saint of the Most High that is living 
among them.'* 

*'0h, I love Him, ladeen," said the old man. 

''Are you a Protestant ?" asked Naneen. 

"No, no," answered the master with more warmth than 
Cahal had ever noticed in him. "I love the Mother 
Church. It is she who has preserved the truth for us, the 
blessed truth of the Incarnation. It was out of her breast 
the Eeformers sprang. Only for her we would have no 
Bible to fight about. She has been the patron of the beau- 
tiful and the true. Let us say that for her, when we admit 
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she burned and slaughtered heroes and sought to destroy 
intellect/^ 

'^Oh, no, you are mistaken/^ cried Naneen, moving away 
from him. "The Catholic Church never did that." 

"Pope Adrian sold this country to England for Peter's 
Pence," said the master slowly, ^^hat Protestantism did 
in Ireland was only a reproduction of what Catholicism did 
in Spain, in France and in Germany." 

"Cahal," cried Naneen. She was staring with wide open 
eyes at the master, and Cahal put his arm around her reas- 
suringly, and the master smiled at the act. 

"God bless you, dear children," he said, and the tender 
voice won Naneen^s smile again. 

"Master," said Cahal, and his face was knitted with ear- 
nestness, "Naneen and I love each other. We are going to 
be separated for awhile, and her father and mother want it 
to be forever. My father has ambitions of his own for me, 
too, but I love Naneen more than anyone — more than any- 



one." 



Cahal paused and the master said, "Yes, ladeen," and 
stroked Naneen's head. 

'^e must not be separated, must we, Naneen ?" contin- 
ued the boy. 

"No," answered the girl in an almost imperceptible voice. 

"You are a priest. Will you marry us ?" 

The master did not answer. The girl staggered back and 
the boy stood looking at them both. 

*T was never suspended by the Church, Cahal ; because no 
one knew whether I was dead or alive, but ^' 

^TTou are a priest — ^nay, a prince of the Church, Master. 
Do not say it is wrong to marry us. I know my own mind, 
so does Naneen. We are everything to each other — speak, 
mavourneen," 
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^'Oh^ but mamma and papa, Cabal/' 

Cabal Bet bis teetb tigbtly togetber. ^Tbey promised 
you to me once, Naneen, tben tbey sougbt to break our 
bearts by separating us. You love me ; tbere is no stain on 
my wbite name. Wby not let tbe master marry us ?*' 

The master moved away and Cabal pleaded witb tbe girl 
until every fear bad fled and witb ber wbole soul full of 
tbe love of Cabal sbe only wanted to be bis. 

"I am yours, my Cabal, forever and ever,'* sbe said and 
Cabal beckoned to tbe teacber-priest. 

*TVe are ready,'' be said, 'faster, you must bave no 
scruple — ^tbey promised ber to me a year ago." 

The master looked at the imperious, commanding lad and 
peered beyond him into the future and then said, *T! bave 
no scruples. Cabal." 

He moved into an open space between tbe trees and 
beckoned to them to follow, and Cabal drew a ring from 
his finger that had been his mother's in years gone by. 

The moon shone down bright and beautiful at that mo- 
ment, and Cabal looked with pride at the little wbite figure 
beside him witb the garland on ber dark hair. 

The old man raised his hands reverently and uttered a 
short, fervent prayer, and then, turning to the two before 
him he said : 

*^j children, I give you to each other in tbe love of God, 
for it is the love that Christ loved His Church with that 
typifies this holy imion. Cabal, you are to love Naneen 
thus; living for ber, loving ber alone, dying, if needs be, 
for ber. Naneen, you are to love Cabal thus, looking to 
him as your bead, but in no slavish obedience, loving him, 
reflecting glory on him, and reflecting bis glory as the 
Church of Christ does through its l^ead, and dying for him, 
if jicceesary/' 
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After a solemn pause^ he said: 

^'Cahal, do you take her whom you hold by the hand to 
be your companion and equal through Christy your wife in 
the sight of God r 

*'I do/^ answered Cahal. 

*^aneen, do you take Cahal to be your companion and 
equal^ your husband in the sight of God?'' 

'1 do/' 

'Tut on the ring, Cahal." 

Cahal obeyed and then the master said in a low voice: 

**And now in the presence of God Almighty, I pro- 
nounce you one. Whom God hath joined let no man put 
asunder. The Lord bless you and keep you, the Lord 
make his face to shine upon you. The Lord lift up His 
countenance upon you both and give you peace. Amen." 

It was all over. The master kissed them both, and whis- 
pered, ^^aneen Desmond," and Naneen blushed and 
turned to her husband, and then the old man moved away 
after whispering his good-bye to Cahal and telling him he 
would see him at the railway station in the morning. 

*Ttfy love, my queen, my wife!" cried Cahal, and his 
gladness filled the evening air with melody. 

**Call me that again, darling," said Naneen in a trem- 
bling voice as glad as Cabal's. 

''Call you what, dear?" 

"Your — ^your — ^wife." 

"My wife, my own dear wife, forever." 

"Oh, Cahal, I am happier than I thought I ever could be. 
No one can take you from me, now," and across Naneen's 
mind there flashed a thought of Beatrice Hurley. 

"No one ever could, Naneen. We have had no music at 
our wedding, and I want to hear some — call me your hua- 
bandj^ dear/ 
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^Oh, no. I cannot — ^I will write it to you, but I cannot 
say it now/' and the girl's face was as red as the roses be- 
yond Desmond wood. 

'^ery well, then — Naneen.^' 

'Tes.'^ 

**You will write to me, and I will write to you, sending 
the letter in the care of the master. You promised not to 
write to your lov^r, but I am your husband, and whom God 
hath joined no one can separate.^' 

'1 will write, Cahal." 

*^Then good-bye, darling." 

*'Good-bye, Cahal,*' said Naneen, and husband and wife 
kissed each other and left their marriage altar gleaming in 
the moonlight. Cahal walked almost to her father's house 
with his wife and then he retraced his steps and kissed the 
ground where they had stood together. Then he hid the 
garland under his coat and walked home with legions of 
angels — everyone singing his nuptial song. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

THBEE REBELS DINE TOGETHEB. 

Cahal had been in Dublin several months and he was 
sitting in his room in the Civil Service Hotel, overlooking 
TJsher^s Quay and talking with Captain Hurley. The Cap- 
tain was on a flpng visit to Dublin and as he and his sister 
were leaving early in the morning on the Kingston boat for 
Liverpool- he was busily engaged in trying to induce Cahal 
to give up his studies and go out for a drive in the Park 
with them. 

^'The Phoenix was never more beautiful, nor was Bea- 
trice/* said the Captain, "and you had better come, Des- 
mond." 

"I have these tasks to get through with,*' said Cahal, 
looking at his books and then out at the clock on the Quay, 
"and I have several letters to write and there is a political 
speech of Pamelas I must finish." 

"Oh, if Beatrice knew the excuses. Do better than that, 
Desmond, or she will never forgive you." 

^1 should greatly enjoy a drive, but *pon my word, I do 
not see how I can manage them all. When a fellow is in 

school, you know " Cahal stopped short and frowned. 

He knew his excuses were poor and that all he wanted to 
remain home for was to read N"aneen*s letter which had 
arrived a few minutes before his visitor. 
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''Well, I suppose I will have to let you off, then, Des- 
mond,'' said the Captain a little stiffly as he got up and 
looked out the window. 

''Sorry, old chap," said Cahal penitently, but with a dis- 
tinct note of relief in his voice. 

"When do you go to Trinity ?'' asked the Captain care- 
lessly. 

"In a few months, my coach says, but I do not know if I 
will go at all. I am not anxious.'' 

"You are at a classical school now?" 

"Yes." 

"You are not lodged very comfortably down here," said 
the Captain, and then he regretted he had said it, for he 
suddenly remembered that the Desmonds were not over- 
burdened with wealth. 

"Oh," laughed Cahal. "I think it is delightful— so 
plain and homelike and cosy, just like CastlemuUin. Why, 
do you know, the landlady got a quart of goat's milk for me 
one day when I was homesick." 

"(Joaf s milk," cried the Captain, laughing. "Desmond, 
what a baby you are. I believe if you were in London you 
would want goat's milk and potatoes." 

"And butter and brook trout," added Cahal, smacking his 
lips, "a delightful meal, Hurley." 

"What else?" asked the Captain. 

'Teriwinkles — ^they are grand," said Cahal, "and home- 
made raisin bread and jam." 

"Oh, Lord, give me roast beef and stout, or oysters and 
champagne," said the Captain, laughing. 

"I cannot imagine my caring for stout or champagne." 

"You cannot?" gasped the Captain. "Have you ever 
sampled either?" 
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*^Ifo/^ said Cahal. "I am afraid if I did the spring in 
Desmond woods would not taste the same to me/* 

"It would not/^ said the Captain slowly, and a moment 
later he said good-bye. 

When he joined his sister he announced Cahal's reason 
for not going for a drive and then added : ^'Bea, that^s the 
simplest-hearted fellow that ever lived. I am almost glad 
he is a rebel/' 

''Why?'* asked Beatrice. 

'^Because it will keep him from being a society man/' 
said her brother, wearily, and Beatrice said nothing, but 
something within her spoke so loud that she feared her 
brother's sharp ear would catch what it said. 

'^aneen, Naneen, my own darling," said Cahal, as he 
broke the seal of the letter he had secretly caressed as he 
talked with the Captain. 

*TVTiat a hand she writes," he added admiringly, and 
indeed Naneen's chirography was strong and resolute and 
very unlike the writing of a loving, bashful country girl. 

* 

'Ttfy Darling Boy:" (Cahal read) ^TEt is just after mass 
and before dinner is served I will write to you. When your 
picture came yesterday a foolish little joy sob nearly choked 
me for a minute, for it looked so much like you that it 
seemed as if you must be there looking right into my eyes 
like you used to do. I saw Terry just after, and you know, 
Cahal, he looks the very image of you, and because of both 
things I wanted you so much all day that I nearly sold a 
feather bed to Paddy the Geese and set out for Dublin. 
Only for the master I don't know what I would do, but he is 
so good and we have long walks and talks together and he 
says I make him less lonesome for you too. I hate the de- 
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ception awfully, but what could we do ? Oh, if my father 
only knew — if anyone knew that I am your wife ! 

"Head Constable Broderick always asks me about you 
and he praises you so much that I like him in spite of the 
fact that he wears the Queen's blue. But some of the 
police officers are nice after all, and though the people do 
not believe it, they are tender-hearted. The Head arrested 
a lot of men at CastlemuUin the other night and they were 
taken off to the county town the next day to be tried at the 
assizes. They are moonlighters and were found with re- 
volvers and threatening letters to landlords in their pockets. 
Some people think the moonlighters will spread all over 
the country like the Whiteboys and the Fenians, but the 
Head thinks it is only a local secret society and will soon 
die out. The police are taking firearms away from every- 
body, and even my father had a hard time getting a license 
for his gun. Sub-Constable Kelly told my father that the 
Head felt so badly when he had to arrest the men that he. 
could not sleep all night, but as it was an important cap- 
ture it is thought he will be made Inspector of Police. 

"I was glad my darling, warm-hearted ladeen was not at 
home when the trouble came, but, oh, dear, I hope he is not 
looking at the pretty girls in Dublin and forgetting his poor 
little Naneen. The Head says there are hundreds of beau- 
ties there, and that being a Desmond you would be invited 
to the Castle. Of course I know Beatrice Hurley is going 
to Dublin for a few days, and I am cross to think of any- 
one daring to look at you as she did the day of the garden- 
party. But you never looked at anyone as you did at me, 
love, did you? The love-light used to sparkle so that I 
wanted to go down in your soul and kiss it, only I was too 
shy to tell you so. Your letter was so good to get, Cahal. 
It was just like a white dove let loose from your hand to fly 
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straight to my heart. But I will not have you say you are 
not worthy of me. My noble-hearted boy, don't I want and 
need to grow to appreciate every bit of you ? 

*^0h, such a catastrophe happened last night. Johnny 
Patterson's circus came to town and we all went to it, 
and as I had no pocket I asked Molly Haines to put the 
key of my clothes-closet in hers. I had hidden your letters 
in the closet so that my winter dresses would be quite 
permeated with love by wearing time. Well (oh, I'm quite 
breathless in explaining) I forgot to ask her for the key 
and I had to go to bed letterless. I thought the morning 
would never come. I hear my father calling, so good- 
bye, good-bye, good-bye, good-bye, with a hug over each one, 
from your Ifaneen — ^who is your wife." 

Cahal kissed the letter over and over, and in his mind's 
eye he saw Naneen blushing scarlet as she wrote that last 
sentence — ^TTour Naneen, who is your wife." He re- 
peated it tenderly and then a strange swelling filled his 
throat and he laid his head on his hands. After a few 
minutes of thought he got up and walked up and down the 
floor and presently said to himself with great surprise in 
his voice, *T am a married man, — a married man/' When 
he had received the consent of his mind to this, he said 
again : "I ought not to be in school. I ought to be fighting 
for fame and a name to offer her, and my country needs me, 
too." This thought put an end to his usefulness for the 
time being so he put on his hat and strolled out. 

It was almost dusk when he reached the Pour Courts, and 
having nothing else to do he stood before the historic old 
building and watched the red-coated soldiers who paraded 
up and down and eyed the servant girls and ladies' maids. 
An artillery sergeant and his sweetheart passed Cahal and 
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their cloBely-linked arms and whispered words sent his 
mind flying away from Dublin and the gas-lighted streets 
to the shadows of Desmond wood, and the coaxing sound of 
a shy girlish voice. 

'^eg pardon^ sir.*' 

^'Granted/' said Cahal as soon as the concussion he had 
received made speech possible^ but he said it gruffly, and he 
glared crossly at the tall man who had rushed out of the 
Four Courts with a telegram in his hand and did him the 
honor of not noticing that he was in the way. The man 
did notice him a second later, however, and said: 

"Oh — ^you — ^you are my Kerry boy.*' 

''Why, Mr. Pamell I*' cried Cahal, and his face flushed 
with delight at the thought that his hero remembered him. 

"Still a patriot ?*' 

"Always will be." 

"You have not become a moonlighter, have you?'* 

"No, have youf* asked Cahal. 

Pamell smiled, and then said, "Do you think they would 
have me?" 

"Have you/* echoed Cahal in astonishment. 

Pamell said nothing for a moment and Cahal gave him 
an enthusiastic description of Kerry's devotion and of his 
own impressions of the man before him. 

"Are the Fenians strong down there?" were the first 
words of the member for Meath, and apparently he had 
not heard one word of all the praise. 

"I do not know," said Cahal, and he felt strangely 
chilled. 

"Good-night. I am stopping at Morrison's Hotel, and 
would be glad to have you dine with me to-night at six if 
you care to." 

"I care to — ^very much," faltered Cahal, and Pamell 
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bowed pleasantly and walked away without uttering 
another word. 

Cahal stood looking after him for several seconds and 
then went back to his hotel to dress. At six sharp he ap- 
peared at Morrison's, a little nervous, but very much deter- 
mined to form an alliance with the non-communicative gen- 
tleman who was aspiring for the Irish leadership. The 
polite Dublin ^^Jackeen" who met him at the door informed 
him that he was to go up to Mr. Pamelas room, and as he 
went up he added, *^Mr. Biggar is there.*^ 

*^0h,^^ said Cahal, and he almost flew up the stairs so 
great was his delight at meeting the Ulster man who ob- 
structed the business of Parliament and stopped its 
machinery for hours with Blue Books and a maddening 
North of Ireland accent. Personally deformed, shrewd of 
face, dry and sarcastic in speech and manner, Joseph Big- 
gar looked an3rthing but an ideal friend and fellow-fighter 
for the graceful, handsome man beside him. At least so 
Cahal thought, and when Biggar spoke, and his rasping, 
be-Scotched voice fell on his ears, Cahal did not wonder 
that English members hated him. He was the apple of 
Pamelas eye, however, and that was enough for Desmond 
to know. 

Dinner was served in Pamelas room and Biggar and 
Cahal did most of the talking. Biggar would laugh 
dryly at the young Kerryman^s jokes and Pamell would 
smile and then ask some question so irrelevant that Cahal 
became visibly annoyed ; that is, his annoyance was visible 
to Biggar, but not to Pamell, who was all grace but not 
attention. Because Biggar knew this was Cabal's conclu- 
sion, he encouraged the boy all the more, and in a short 
while he had him telling the story of the raid on Paddy the 
vireese* 
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"One of the peelers has been telling the story/' said Cahal 
gleefully, "and they say it is better than a circus to see him 
imitate Paddy when he wanted the Peter's pence sent to His 
Holiness." 

Biggar chuckled delightedly and to CahaFs astonishment 
there was a broad smile on Pamell's face. 

"That is a good picture of England when she is cornered 
by Ireland," he said laughingly. "She will give us Peter's 
pence until the danger is past, when she conveniently 
changes her mind and invites her constable to have a sup." 

"I — I didn't know you were listening," said Cahal in 
frank surprise. 

'^What a host I must be^ to be sure," said Pamell, pleas- 
antly. 

"And how honest this lad is to point out your chief 
fault," said Biggar, gruflBy. 

"I like honesty," said Pamell, turning his full face to 
Cahal, "it shows unspoiled youth and singleness of heart, 
but when you come to Parliament do not always say what 
you mean. They will ofifer you Paddy the Gteese's bag 
often — ^never give a receipt for it until it is in your pocket." 

Cahal did not respond to this and Biggar turned to him 
and asked: "How old are you, Desmond?" 

"Going on twenty." 

'^Butt would be delighted! with so young and enthusiastic 
a lieutenant." 

"I do not believe in Isaac Butt," said Cahal, hotly. "He 
cringes too much to England; he is too polite, too easy- 
going, too English-loving, too much of a society man." 

^TTou think he is too ready to receipt for Paddy the 
Geese's bag?" asked Pamell, eyeing the boy for a moment. 

"I do," said Cahal ; "I will follow y(m. You are to be 

our leader." 
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Cahal reached his hand across the table impulsively and 
Pamell grasped it warmly, but not a muscle of his face 
changed, not a blood corpuscle was disturbed; he was 
plainly the- calmest of the three — in fact the coolest man in 
all Ireland at that moment, and the least disposed to give 
an outward salute to the dawn in his own sky. 

*^Why not address a Kerry meeting, Mr. Pamell," said 
Cahal, after a few moments had passed. 

'T^There ?'' 

"At Ballydanawn.'' 

"Can you help to organize one ?^^ 

^TTes,^^ said Cahal, and his eyes beamed. 

"Then do so, and draw on me for any necessary funds.*' 

"Mr. Pamell hates the public platform," said Biggar, 
'T)ut he must address meetings in Ireland if we are to suc- 
ceed." 

Pamell said nothing, and shortly after the friends said 
good-night. 

After Cahal left, the Parliamentarians sat in silence for 
some minutes. 

'TVTiat do you think of him ?" asked Biggar abruptly. 

"He is not a Fenian or a Moonlighter, but he might be 
both," said Parnell. "He is a bit inflammable, but we 
need such material, and I think he can be held in check. 
He would be influential because of his family." 

"A truly patriotic chap, I should say," supplemented 
Biggar. 

"Oh, to be sure, he hates England, he hates England," 
said Parnell, with gleeful satisfaction in his voice, ^T)ut 
more qualifications than hatred of England are needed — 
that was a good story about Paddy the Geese. He told it 
well, too— very natural, I think he could make a good 
speech." 
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It was almoet midnight whea Cahal finished his letter to 
Naneen. It covered six closely-written pages and the clos- 
ing one read as follows: ^Tamell is a sphinx. He gets in- 
formation out of you, and gives none ; he is as cold as an 
icicle and yet he can redeem an hour of freezing with one 
gracious look. I do not think he knows a great deal about 
Irish history or Irish affairs^ and I have a sly notion that 
his silence is very often a clever way of concealing igno- 
rance^ but he absorbs every word you say^ though he is 
apparently paying no attention. But he is bound to come 
to the front — ^you feel it in him. I will write to the lads 
at home about getting up a meeting in Bellydanawn for 
him^ and who knows but that I may go down with him. 
The thought of seeing you soon nearly takes all the sleep 
from my eyes. If I had my wish this minute, isn't it in 
the orchard behind the master^s house I would be looking 
over at the Beeks whenever I was not looking into some- 
body's eyes, or squeezing the mortal breath out of some- 
body. And that somebody i^ my wife I I feel richer than 
Croesus, but all the same I would like to catch the Pates 
in a dark comer and choke them until they told me how 
soon we were going to have each other altogether, with no 
one to say by your leave. 

'T!f s a bad strain I am getting into, and it always makes 
me want to do reckless things, so I will say good-night, 
my Naneen, and till we meet and till death, I am 

^TTOUE ADORING CaHAL.'* 
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CHAPTEB VIIL 



THE LAND LEAGUE KEETINQ. 



The whole countryside was present at the Ballydanawn 
meeting and a surging, roaring wild crowd gathered around 
the speakers and cheered the halting, trembling, but decided 
speech;, which was PamelFs maiden effort in the South. He 
urged the establishment of a peasant proprietary, and 
though the peelers for miles around were watching his every 
word, he proclaimed that there had to be a revolution of the 
land question, but his words were more parliamentary than 
revolutionary. It was not until Cahal Desmond came for- 
ward that wild enthusiasm reigned. No one who has not 
attended an Irish political meeting of those early Land 
League days has any idea of how men, women and children 
went wild with visions of hope and freedom and other 
delights they knew not what, and it almost stunned Cahal 
when he saw flags flying, hats being thrown in mid-air, 
women screaming for glory and vengeance against the 
Sassenagh who had petted the Protestant north and made 
it a manufacturing centre, and had made the rest of the 
country an agricultural section where every new plough 
and every whitewashed house, and every tilled field was 
the cause of additional rackrenting. It was a terrible sight 
to Cahalj and aa he bims^f became intense and quiet, he 
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shuddered to see that huge crowd grow still, terrible-looking 
and dry-lipped. The lad moved to the front of the plat- 
form and let loose the torrents that had surged within 
him for years, his hatred of the Saxon, his love of liberty, 
his passion for his own land, his belief in its eventual 
triumph — ^his cry of "the land for the people,'* all were 
hurled forth with fierce invective, with fire and unpremedi- 
tated eloquence. If he blundered over the right word to 
use, it only gave him more power, for then he used a more 
common and a stronger one; if he did not always follow 
a direct line of thought, it was because he thought as he 
went on, and drew illustrations from the crowd before him, 
from the country around, from things they all knew about, 
and yells of "Hear, hear,'* "Bravo, Desmond,'* "Erin Go 
Bragh,'* made the welkin ring. 

Then he spoke of absentee landlords, of the Crowbar 
brigade, that devastated whole villages, of the shameful 
serfdom the tenant farmers were under, of outrages offered 
to their daughters by the landlord slave-owners, and as he 
grew quiet with the eloquent indignation of dumbness, the 
crowd growled fiercely. When he had finished, they wanted 
to take him on their shoulders, — ^they went mad over him, 
they forgot Pamell and everyone else, and for a moment 
Cahal was tempted to run away and hide himself. As he 
was seriously considering this, the presiding officer got up 
to speak, and, when the crowd had grown quieter, some- 
one touched Cahal on the shoulder. Turning around he 
found himself looking at a tall, black-bearded man, who 
spoke with a slight brogue that had a distinct Yankee 
twang in it. 

'Tify name is O'Grady, Mr. Desmond, and I have been 
commissioned to seek you out — ^you made a .grand speech.** 

"Seek me out ?** said Cahal questioningly. 
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^^es^ I was conunissioned by friends, some in America, 
some liere. Danny Hickey is one of us.^ 

Cabal was on his guard instantly, and smiled wisely, for 
he concluded at once that the suave man before him was 
a British detective. 

^TDanny is a friend of mine, of course/' said CahaL 

^TTou are afraid of me, Desmond, but you do not need 
to be — ^go over and ask Pamell who I am/' 

Cahal went over immediately, the black-bearded man 
following, and a moment later the two returned and en- 
gaged in close conversation. Then the stranger strolled 
around in the crowd and Cahal sat quietly with his hand 
resting on his chin imtil the meeting was over. 

The great pulsing, surging crowd dispersed — some into 
shops and public houses, some out into the coimtry roads 
where little knots of people were gathering together and 
discussing the new agitation, and in the general disintegra- 
tion, Cahal and O'Grady boarded a side car and drove to a 
house on Carleton street, where refreshments of a liquid 
and solid kind were dispensed. The two men ordered sand- 
wiches and ginger ale, and after the barmaid had served 
both and departed, O'Grady turned to Cahal: 

'TDesmond,'' he said, ^^you are the man we want. Par- 
nell is all right in his way, and I hope he will do some 
good with the land agitation, but I am a Fenian and always 
will be. I am a member of the American Clan Na Gael, 
and we want physical force and nothing else. I am here 
establishing branches of the Moonlighters. I want you to 
become Captain Moonlight. Kerry is ripe for rebellion, and 
I have heard your name dozens of times. I have seen your 
articles in the local papers, and to-day's speech proves to 
me that you are my man.'' 

'TDoes Pamell agree with you ?" asked Cahal. 
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^Tamell wants to keep our friendship, but he is too 
oily for us. We never know where he stands, for though 
he will not join us, he neither condemns nor upholds us. 
He is a personal friend of mine, and I like him, but he is 
a statesman, and not a soldier, Desmond/' 

'T. — agree — ^with — ^you,'^ said Cahal, slowly. 

'TTou renoimce Pamell's policy, then ?' 

'TTes,*' said Cahal. '1 renounce it as the prime move- 
ment. I think it can be a great aid to us, though.^' 

^TExactly," said O^Grady, ^^and I have no objection to 
your making speeches. We need to rouse public opinion, 
and so long as your work is done under the auspices of the 
Fenians, we do not care if your speechmdking is done imder 
the parliamentarians.^' 

At that moment a man entered the room and after 
whispering to O'Grady for a few moments, left as quietly 
as he came. 

'That fellow is a Fenian, Desmond,'' said Cabal's newly 
foimd friend. "He says we are watched by the peelers 
and no doubt you are a marked man from now on. I am 
simply an American tourist — ^you are a friend of Parnell — 
Pamell is a parliamentarian." 

'T[ understand," said Cahal. 

'^ery well. Now I guess we will set these fellows 
chasing their noses. We must get out to the Fenian meet- 
ing-place to-night, and we must go without the peelers' 
company, so you stroll around town until six, then go up 
to the railroad station, and act as if you were going to take 
the train to your home. A covered car wiU approach you 
and the driver will say: 'TVant a car for the wedding, sir ?" 
At that you will jump in and the jarvey will do the rest." 

''Very well," said Cahal delightedly. The spirit of con- 
spiracy had entered into bis head, and his adventurous 
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nature was all on fire at the thought of what was to come, 
BO he said good-bye to O^Grady with a light heart and went 
out into the street. Ballydanawn was within fifteen miles 
of his own home, and thoughts of seeing Naneen next day 
made his head swim with delight. He was quite ready for 
his father^s displeasure, and even for giving up his studies, 
for he was a very philosophical lad, and while he would 
do nearly anything to please The Desmond, he saw him- 
self dragged along toward a destiny his father neither 
shaped nor approved of, but which he himself coveted to 
grasp. It was either to accept his father^s dictum and 
become a peaceably dull, dissatisfied country gentleman, or 
rush into the alluring untried fields of fighting for the land 
he loved. The former, Cahal felt, would be unbearable, 
the latter his throbbing pulse and the spring song in his 
heart told him was life for him. After letting his mind 
dwell on these and kindred subjects for some time, Cahal 
became conscious of the fact that some one was dogging 
his footsteps. Behind him a man in plain clothes was 
walking; a tall, fair man, with a white soft hat and a care- 
less air, and Cahal knew that one of the myrmidons of the 
law was doing him the honor of keeping up with him. He 
felt impelled to turn around and ask the fellow how he 
dared track him as if he were a common thief, but a few 
moments' thought assured him that this would be a very 
bad plan indeed, as it would undoubtedly end in his as- 
saulting Her Majesty's Boyal Irish Constable, and the 
Fenian's plans would be substituted for a night in jail. 
So Cahal put his hands in his pockets peaceably, and turned 
in the direction of Pamelas hotel. So did the man in the 
white hat. After half an hour's talk, Pamell and Cahal 
said good-bye, and not the slightest allusion was made to 
O^Grady by either one. 
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'?ou are apt to be arrested, Desmond,'' said the parlia- 
mentarian^ as they parted. 

''Whyr 

'^Why, man, you said awful things.'' 

'1 know it— awful truths." 

Pamell smiled, ^^f you are arrested, let me know at 
onoe/' he said, ''and — er — go slow in all these things." 

'TTou mean with ^* 

Pamell did not let him add CGrad/s name, yet his in- 
terruption seemed to be a very natural one. 

'TVith everything/' he said. 'TBe sure of your ground, 
and — er — ^watch our progress. We will need you in our 
campaign. We will need you— er, your youth, and influ« 
ence, and determination to back up our demands." 

'TTou talk to me as if I were Lord Lieutenant, Mr. 
Pamell." 

'TVe will need you to back up our demands — our de- 
mandSy* repeated Pamell, and he put a strong accent on 
the last word. 

Cahal looked at him : "Play fair, Mr. Pamell,'' he said. 
'TTou mean — ^" 

'TVe need you — I need you; now be careful — go slow, 
make them all play fair." 

'1 will— I see," said Cahal. ''Good-bye." 

''Good-bye, Desmond." 

And then they parted, and again the man with the white 
hat tracked Cahal to the railway station. As they ap- 
proached the station, Cahal consulted his watch several 
times and looked at a time-table, and the white hat man 
looked pleased, but a second later he was standing in open- 
mouthed wonder gazing after two galloping horses that 
threatened every moment to pitch the covered car they drew 
into the street, and under the pedestrians' feet. It was all 
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over in a moment. The jehu had said something, Cahal 
had sprung into the car without responding, and immedi- 
ately the horses were whipped into a gallop and in a few 
moments they were out of sight. 

^TBlast your eyes/* cried Sub-Constable Kelly to the 
White Hat, for our old friend was lurking in the station 
and taking faithful care of the interests of his beloved 
chief. 

^TSow could I anticipate such a hurried action?* said 
the White Hat distractedly. 

'TSow the diwel could an idjit have brains, why don't 
you say?" said Kelly, his ugly face growing dark. 'T 
suppose ye thought that Desmond was as big a lump as 
yerself — did ye, now?*' 

The White Hat man turned furiously and with red face 
and trembling voice said, ^If it wasn't for the honor of 
the service, I'd knock you down, you hound." 

"Thin ye'd die a sudden death for the service, me 
youngster," said Kelly. 

Meanwhile Cahal was being driven through the dark, 
tree-shaded roads into the open country, and after about 
an hour's drive, the steaming horses were drawn up before 
a long, low thatched house, whose small square-paned win- 
dows were shaded with blinds, and from whose walls no 
sound of life proceeded. A few hawthorn and elder trees 
sheltered the place in front, and a pleasant orchard ran 
around the back of the house, and from the general ap- 
pearance Cahal knew it to be the home of some well-to-do 
farmer. 

'TKnock four times on the latch,** said the jarvey, and 
when Cahal did so, O'Grady himself opened the door and 
cordially welcomed the new-comer. Without a word he 
led him through the living-room of the house where innu- 
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merable^ glistening cooking tins and gayly decorated wood- 
en drinking-mugs and beakers shone on the wall beside a 
picturesque old China dresser. Prom the sanded floor of 
the room they entered the parlor which had a wooden floor, 
and which had many evidences of comfort, and from this 
through two bed-rooms into an imused apartment, from 
which ran a sort of wide porch that communicated with 
the orchard outside. In the room were twelve men smok- 
ing clay pipes, flne, strong looking peasants, nearly every 
one under thirty years of age. All rose when Cahal 
entered. They were strangers to him, with the exception 
of Danny Hickey, who greeted him affectionately, and who 
explained that he was leader of the CastlemuUin moon- 
lighters, and that the other men were leaders of other 
secret bands in that section of the coimty. 

'These twelve men represent flve hundred others, Mr. 
Desmond,'^ said O'Grady, ''and all want you as general 
leader, but we can allow no double oaths— one to England 
and one to us. Some of our number have gone to Parlia- 
ment with the foolish thought that they could thus benefit 
Ireland, and though they had already sworn as one of 
us to owe no allegiance to England, they broke their oath 
and promised loyalty to the Queen in the House. I imder- 
stand that yon have ambitions to go to Parliament — ^Par- 
nell told me so." 

"Did he V' asked Cahal. "7 never told him so." 

O'Qrady laughed. 'If o ; but Pamell does not need to be 
told things in order to know them. He would like to see 
yon in Parliament, too." 

Cahal thought for several moments, and then repeated 
the words he had spoken to Naneen in CastlemuUin: "I 
will never go where I cannot take Ireland." Then he 
added slowly ; "I will not go to Parliament." 
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A low cheer came from the men around him, bnt not 
one present knew what the sacrifice meant to Cahal, for 
only to his own soul had he confided his parliamentary 
dreams, of an applauding, proud Naneen seated in the 
Ladies' Gallery in the House of Commons. 

"We want you because you are young, unmarried, brave, 
gifted and true,^' said O'Grady, "and you are to swear to be 
true to the Fenians, whose Head Centre I am, to give 
your life if necessary for the cause, to remain unmarried, 
to organize all Ireland into secret societies, to purchase and 
secrete ammimition, and to rid the land of tyrants. Mien, 
stand up." 

The tall, sturdy, but rough-looking peasants made a 
circle around the athletic, handsome patrician, and every 
man had his hand on a gun, and swore on a Catholic 
mas&book to be loyal followers of young Desmond. 

"Protestants will not swear on that," said Cahal, "and I 
want a United Ireland, not a sectarian one. We must have 
a Bible, also." 

"Then we shall have one," said O^Grady, smiling. 

"I thought ye hated Protestants, Misther Desmond," said 
Danny Hickey. "Crummil an' the like you do be tellin' 
me about." 

"I hate what they stand tfor poUHcaily in Ireland, 
Danny," said Cahal, ^Tbut blees your soul, man, most of the 
United Irishmen were Protestants — ^Wolf Tone and Emmet 
were Protestants, so is Pamell. What man here will not 
say 'God bless them.' " 

"God bless and God rest the souls of the dead patriots," 
said the men reverently, for under Cahalls nmgic spell, 
priest and parson, prejudice and partisanship were for- 
gotten. 
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'TDesmond, kneel and take the oath/' commanded 
O'Grady. 

*^ait a moment/' said Cahal. ''We are all brothers 
here. I haTe a secret to confide first/' 

"The Brotherhood will protect yon/' said O'Grady, 

'1 am a married man/' said Cahal. 
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CHAPTEB IX. 

CAPTAIN moonlight's ARMY. 

"A MABRIED man !" echoed O'Grady and Danny Hickey 
simultaneously^ while the other men stared in mute sur- 
prise. 

*^Yes/' said Caihal, and then with an indescribable dig- 
nity of bearing he told the story of his secret marriage to 
Naneen. 

"Naneen Nolan/' cried Danny with a perplexed look, 
"why— why, I thought '' 

Cahal smiled at Danny'is surprise but did not question his 
perplexed look. Instead he gave a few of the reasons why 
he wanted the marriage kept secret. 

When he had finished O'Qrady said : "Desmond, keep it 
secret for a year longer. Your country needs you, and a 
wife with whom you lived would want to know your where- 
abouts. That cannot be. You will go into dangerous 
places and on dangerous missions and you must be free.'' 

Cahal did not agree at fiist, but after he and O'Grady had 
had a conversation alone in the next room, he saw nothing 
but the armed Clan Na Gael men in America ready for the 
fray and only awaiting a leader, Ireland lying bleeding in 
her chains^ and he (Cahal Desmond) the one man who 
could rescue hcrr. When he returned to the room he took 
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the awful secret oath which bound him to the Fenians at 
home and abroad^ and proclaimed him to them as Captain 
Moonlight. 

"Captain Moonlight^ here is your ring and seal/' said 
O'Grady. 'TTou are now in charge of the secret affairs of 
Ireland. I am the American Head Centre and am ready 
to advise with you, so I think it would be well if we heard 
the complaints of the men before us and take action on some 
one to-nighf 

'^ery well/' said Cahal, and the young farmer to whom 
the house belonged was the first to report. He was a tall, 
strong-limbed, fair-faced fellow, and as he stood up before 
the company there was a rough dignity about him that 
Cahal liked. 

'T)own be the glin there lives a widow woman named Cot- 
ter,'' he said, "and she has sixty acres of land, some arable, 
but mostly bog and only good for turf. The potatoes failed 
this year, and she couldn't pay the full rent, and then the 
landlord ordered her to send her horse to work for him in 
the height of the hay season. She sent the horse for a week 
and then begged to let her have him for a day to dhraw 
out her own bitteen o' hay that was rotting in the meadows. 
The bucko wouldn't do it, and after her horse as well as 
her soji had worked for him two weeks, he demanded the 
gale o' rent. Of course the widow she couldn't give it, so 
he thrun her out on the roadside and 'tis only me own bam 
she has to sleep in. Her furniture was smashed be the 
Crowbar min too. Tom Connor of Coolboggan has rented 
the place and will move in to-morrow, unless we do eome- 
thing." 

"We wilV^ said Cahal ; "this land grabbing must stop, 
and we must be the ones to stop it. How in the name of 
heavemcan aipeasant woman pay a rent the land is incapa- 
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ble of producing? Tell me, Brother, had Mrs. Cotter a 
lease ?'' 

"0^ coorse not. Captain. They wouldn't give her a 
lase because that would spoil their chances o' risin' the 
rint whin she improved the land. 0' coorse she stopped 
improvin' because she was taxed all the more whin she did, 
so whin the praties failed, famine came." 

^^oys," said Cahal, "this condition of things is terrible, 
terrible.'^ 

"It is a black crime," said the young farmer; "d^ye know 
that ould Lord Hartley's dogs are housed a thousand times 
betther than the childeens of our neighbors.'* 

Cahal nodded but said not a word. 

"Now,'' said the farmer, "we must do something. We 
must band the farmers together and they must not pay any 
rent whatever until a proper valuation of land has been 
decided upon." 

"And then they must only pay that," said Cahal. "If 
the people are evicted we must put up national cottages for 
them and " 

"Shoot the Emergency Men sent from Dublin to take the 
land and guard the landlord's blooded cattle who take the 
place of the farmer's starved ones," said O'Grady. 

"If needs be we will do that," said Cahal, grimly, 'Tbut 
we will warn them first. Now let us go and warn Tom 
Connor." 

The men prepared face-masks out of handkerchiefs, 
turned their coats inside out, and with loaded guns and 
revolvers made their way in the shadow of the furze bushes 
and trees to the home of Tom Connor, which was three 
miles away. Connor was a frightened looking man when 
the men put in an appearance. They woke him out of a 
soimd sleep, and when they explained the nature of their 
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mission, his wife promptly fainted, and seven little Con- 
nors howled in concert. The moonlighters quieted the 
children and revived the mother, and then Connor was 
solemnly warned that if he rented the widow^s farm he 
would be shot dead. He swore an oath not to do so and the 
moonlighters departed peaceably. Then they marched to 
the land agent's country home, set fire to his stables, and 
after letting the cattle loose, shot holes through his win- 
dows and put a threatening notice on his door which read: 

'beware ! Captain Moonlight is on your track. If you 
do not reinstate Widow Cotter in her farm and stop your 
rackrenting you will be shot within the nionth. 

"(Signed) Captain Moonlight.'* 

After this was done a hasty departure was made, the 
arms and ammunition were secreted in a rick of turf in a 
bog near-by, and all the men went to the farmhouse to 
sleep, with the exception of Cahal and O'Grady, who 
drove back to Ballydanawn and stole into the Head Cen- 
tre's lodgings in the suburbs just as the dawn was break- 
ing. 

Both men were up by nine o'clock as they did not want to 
arouse suspicion by remaining in bed, for they knew per- 
fectly well that the peelers had the news of the raids 
carried to them and would scour the country looking for 
the raiders. 

'TTou took a drive last night and remained here as my 
guest; Pamell introduced us,'' said O'Grady in his quick, 
suggestive way. 

'TTes," said Cahal, "and I think we had better see your 
landlady and load her with information." 

"Better not," said O'Grady. "I do not think she can 
be bribed." 
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'^Neither do I/^ said Cahal, ^T)ut an Irish peasant would 
die for one of the ^Quality* who is loyal to Ireland/' 

"Another reason we wanted you — ^you are one of the 
quality/' said O'Grady, and he rang for Mrs. Brennan, who 
appeared in a few moments. 

"Mrs. Brennan/' said Cahal, smiling at her in his own 
heart-winning rvay, "I am Cahal Desmond, the eldest son 
of The Desmond of Castlemullin." 

Mrs. Brennan curtseyed low and said, "Sure, I heard 
yer honor spake yestherday; ye bate Pamell hollow." 

It was now Cahal's turn to bow, and he did, and after 
looking impressively at the landlady he said: "This gen- 
tleman and I were in bed at 10.30 last night. You let us 
in, you remember. You remember the hour, because the 
clock in the hall had stopped, and you asked me the time/' 

"I — ^I — sir, what ails ye at — ^all, at all ?" 

^Tlave you been out to-day, Mrs. Brennan?" asked Ca- 
hal, looking at the floor. 

^TTes, sir, and terrible things happened in these parts 
lasht night. People do be thinkin' the Whiteboys are back, 
but 'tis no one is sorry, but 'tis everyone is glad, for that 
diwel of a lan'lord is the worst in Ireland." 

"Exactly," interrupted Cahal, "and this gentleman and 
I were in bed at 10.30 last night. You let us in, you re- 
member. You remember the hour because the clock in 
the hall had stopped and you asked me the time." 

Mrs. Brennan stared blankly for a moment, and then the 
light of a perfect translation shone on her face. 

"It was so, yer honor, an' I remarked that ye didn't look 
a bit like yer mother, God rest her soul in paradise to- 
night." 

"Mrs. Brennan, you will dance at my wiedding." 
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**If the Lord spares me a pair o' good legs, I will, sir,*^ 
said Mrs. Brennan, and O^Orady and Cabal smiled. 

A little later the two took a stroll down toward the 
Btrand and were promptly arrested by Head Constable 
Broderick, Sub-Constable Kelly and five other local police, 
and before either could send word to anyone they were put 
on the train for Dublin and were lodged in Kilmainham 
jail that night. It was all done so suddenly that the town 
knew nothing about it until late in the afternoon, and then 
it flashed through the country like wildfire that an Amer- 
ican tourist named O'Orady, and Cabal Desmond, the son 
of a loyal magistrate and aristocrat, were arrested for the 
raid on the land-grabber and landlord. Next day Castle- 
muUin had the news. Head Constable Broderick walked 
mp to Dr. Nolan's house and carried the sad tidings person- 
ally to Naneen. He had to do his duty, he said, but he 
was greatly pained because of it. 

'T am sorry to say. Miss Nolan, that Desm'ond admitted 
his guilt after being arrested, and we have positive proof 
that he robbed Paddy the Geese before he went back to 
Dublin.^' 

'^How dare you !" cried Naneen, springing to her feet. 

'TTou noble girl," said the Head sadly. ^It is like you 
to defend him, but you will find him to be a — ^a — ^pardon 
me for saying it a scoundrel/* 

Naneen's face flushed and Bhe stood in speechless anger 
before the Queen's representative, and he, with one hand 
on his cane and a letter in the other one, waited quietly. 

'TDo not speak. Miss Nolan, but read this.'* Naneen 
turned to leave the room. 

"Miss Nolan," cried the Head, ^^you w'ould not go with- 
out giving me a chance to defend myself. Am I a rascal to 
make charges without foundation?" 
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Mechanically Naneen read the letter. It was only a 
few words in Cahal's handwriting, and ran as follows : 

*fMY Love: Meet me at the entrance to the Phoenix, 
where we met last night. Have patience with me and we 
will be married as soon as I get a little more money from 
home. Do not say I ha/ve spoiled your life. I love you and 
am as anxious to marry you as you are to marry me. 

'TTOUB ADORING CaHAL. '^ 

Half blindly Naneen read the letter again. Yes, it was 
CahaFs handwriting, and dated only three days before. 
^TTour adoring Cahal/^ just what he used to write to her — 
'TTour adoring Cahal,^' and he her (Naneen^s) husband. 
Kuined a woman's life, her Cahal! — ^Blinding lightning 
seemed to play around Naneen for a moment, and out of 
it she seemed to have drawn a forged sword that defended 
her soul and strengthened her arm, for no tears came, no 
weakness was felt, — ^the frightened girl had gone and the 
woman was bom. 

^^60 ! leave my presence I'^ she cried. **Go at once, liar, 
scoundrel, plotter! Go get your promotion; but when you 
go to traduce a noble-souled man again, do not go to his 
wife, who loves and knows him" 

'TVTiy, Naneen V fairly shrieked Doctor Nolan, who had 
been standing breathless in the doorway. With rare pres- 
ence of mind Naneen tore up the note and threw it in the 
fire and without paying any attention to her father, said : 
'There, Head Constable Broderick, forge another one.'* 

'TTaneen, are you mad?'' cried the doctor. 

'^0, father, I am not.'' 

'*Miss Nolan is excited and ^" 

*T. qm Mrs. Desmond, sir/' said Naneen, and then she 
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turned her back to him and drummed on a table^ while her 
father, white with rage, stood looking at her. 

"Naneen/' he cried, seizing her by the arm, "do you dare 
to '' 

"Father,'' said Naneen, calmly, "I am Cahal Desmond's 
wife. I will say no more until you turn that fellow near 
you out of the house.'' 

Speechless with astonishment and grief the doctor sank 
into a chair, and the Head Constable took his departure 
with head bowed and with oaths on his lips that would have 
damned a better man. 

After he had gone out of the garden Naneen turned to 
her father, and it seemed to him as if years and years had 
elapsed since he saw her face last. She had the self- 
possession of a woman of thirty, and her voice was as 
calm as if she were discussing the universal weather 
problem. 

"Cahal needs me now, papa. I belong to him, and no 
one can keep me any longer in the state of cowardice I 
have been." 

'TDid you marry Cahal Desmond, Naneen?" asked the 
father, looking into her eyes. 

A little of the old fear made the girl quail, but it was 
only for a moment, and drawing herself up proudly she 
said, 'TTes, papa, and I am ready to bear everything that 
may come because I did." 

When Dr. Nolan could speak he said : "Tell me about it." 

'T will, papa, if you protect the priest." 

'Trotecthim? How?" 

"You must promise me to protect him — ^when I tell you 
the story, you will understand." 

'T[ promise," said the doctor, and then Naneen related 
the story of her moonlight wedding, and despite her re- 
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fiolve and self-possession a blush mantled her cheek as she 
told the sweet tale. 

^^McClare a priest I^^ cried the doctor. '^My child, it is a 
plot of young Desmond's. He and McClare are rebels and 
villains/' 

^Tapa, I will not listen to you slander my — ^my husband 
and that dear, good man.'' 

"McClare married you — ^why, child, you are mad. 
Come with me at once to his school. I will force him to 
tell the truth." 

Quietly Naneen obeyed, for she was perfectly sure of 
the outcome, and it was with peace in her heart, and love 
and life and loyalty coursing in her soul, that she entered 
the village school. There was not a soul in sight, there was 
not a sound of life, there was no clue to the mystery of an 
empty schoolhouse in CastlemuUin at two o'clock on a 
Tuesday afternoon. 

"He has gone to Dublin to see Cahal, no doubt," faltered 
Naneen. 

'^ey, what is this ?" cried the doctor, picking up a letter 
addressed to Naneen herself. Her father handed it to her 
and when she glanced at it, she sank into a chair with a cry 
of agony. The doctor seized the note from her and read : 

"Naneen, forgive an old impostor who planned with his 
friend to deceive you. We both meant well, but he is in 
jail now, and because I fear I will be there soon, I leave for 
America. I never was a priest. Forgive me. I am sorry. 

'"B. M." 

"The master's own writing. Cabal's own writing," poor 
Naneen repeated over and over, and when her father wept 
over her^ and called her his own colleefn ban^ she cried: 
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'^ot ihat^ papa. Ee, my Gahal^ nsed to say thai The 
master's own writing, CahaFs own writing.'* 

Qnietly she allowed her father to lead her home and pnt 
her to hed, and the evolution of the girl into the woman 
was marked hy an attack of brain fever that called forth 
cries from Naneen's sick mother, who knew nothing of the 
canse, and fierce vows of vengeance from Naneen's father, 
who did. 
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CHAPTER X. 



WHEN LOVE STABS. 



Many long weeks dragged their wearisome length along 
while Naneen lay among the borderland flowers. Gahal was 
pacing his cell in Balmainham jail day after day, hunger- 
ing for a word from her. He had written to her and to the 
master, but no word came; his father ignored all his letters, 
and at last he sent for the councillor the Fenians had pro- 
cured for him and begged him to go to Castlemullin and 
see Naneen. The councillor went and he never forgot the 
visit. He had scarcely entered Dr. Nolan^s home and 
given his card when the doctor entered the parlor and stood 
before him in a belligerent attitude, that struck terror into 
the heart of the man of law, who was big in lore and opin- 
ions, but small in body and courage. 

'TVhere are you from ?'' asked the doctor, in just such a 
voice as the lawyer used often to bully witnesses. 

'Trom— from Dublin.'' 

*'I thought so — come from Cahal Desmond, haven't 
you?" 

'1—1 '' 

'T[ thought so; get out I" yelled the doctor, and taking 
the lawyer by his sky-blue suspenders he dropped him into 
the garden outside. Great wrath bubbled within the heart 
of the learned little man just then, and it grew and grew as 
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he saw himBelf at a safe distance from the irate six feet and 
two inches of medical man. 

**I'll have the law on you for this," he cried. 

^TVait a minute, and I'll give you good cause,'* returned 
the doctor, and he ran into another room for his shot-gun, 
but when he got back, the lawyer was on a donkey's back 
and heading for the town. 

After the doctor's retort the Dublin man knew that speed 
was what he needed most, and, as the nearest repository of 
it was a grazing donkey, he leaped on his back and used 
his city boots and walking cane to convince the lazy beast 
that the police barrack was the loveliest spot on earth. 
The donkey was convinced until in an unlucky moment 
the lawyer let go of his mane and seized his ears. If he 
was a resident of CastlemuUin he would have known that 
was an attempt at suicide, but he was not, so when he found 
the donkey's heels up in the air and he himself crookedly 
hanging on to a fast-disappearing law of gravitation, he 
thought his end had come. Of course he decided that the 
mad old doctor would shoot him where he stood. As a 
matter of fact he stood nowhere for two seconds in suc- 
cession, so he was perfectly safe. Not knowing what was 
maddening the donkey, he grasped the beasf s ears more 
viciously and the donkey, enraged by this persistency, 
gave a furious lunge and deposited the lawyer in a stream 
of water by the roadside, and then ran back to the field in 
which he had been captured. Dr. Nolan approached a 
little later with a goodly feed of oats and he and the don- 
key parted excellent friends. So did the lawyer and Head 
Constable Broderick, for it was the latter who helped the 
little adventurer out of the water. The Head was in civil- 
ian's clothes and with a few adroit questions he learned who 
the kwyer was and what hie business was, 
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'Tt am a friend of the family/' he said blandly, *'and I 
am sorry for the inhospitable treatment you received. I 
am a temperance man myself, but I would not care to be 
made to take watah in that way — ^ha, ha, ha !" 

The lawyer responded with a feeble "ha, ha !" and then 
the Head confidentially informed the lawyer that Naneen 
was engaged to a prominent police oflScer ; that she had con- 
fessed to her father about a mock marriage a renegade 
schoolmaster had performed between her and Cahal, that 
the schoolmaster had fled, no one knew whither, and that 
the Bishop of Kerry had assured Dr. Nolan only a few days 
before that no priest of the name of Bernard McClare had 
been ordained in Ireland within fifty years, and that no 
tragic desertion such as he described was known to the 
ecclesiastical authorities in Ireland. The story about the 
Bishop of Kerry was quite true, though Naneen knew 
nothing of it. Indeed it was only known to Dr. Nolan and 
the Head, who were vainly searching everywhere for the 
master. So the tale the attorney carried back to Cahal 
was no bright one, nor did his experience help him in 
the telling of it. He blurted it all out while Cahal stood 
at his barred cell door, white-faced and anxious, and when 
he had finished the pallor of the prisoner was awful to see. 

*T!s it true ?" asked Cahal, wetting his dry lips with his 
tongue. 

^TTes, I saw the Bishop of Kerry about McClare; it is 
aU true.'' 

"And her engagement ^^ 

"I bribed Maurice Casey, at whose miserable hotel I 
stayed '* 

*TIe hates me,'' interrupted Cahal. 

'^Maybe, but I never mentioned your name. I bribed 
him to ask Mrs. Nolan, and she smiled and said! "Head 
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Constable Broderick might be in the family yet/' Then 
I sent Casey to ask Broderick and Broderick would not 
deny it. Danny Hickey told me that Miss Nolan and her 
mother used to walk and drive constantly with the Head 
and that he spent nearly every night at the house/' 

"Thank you — ^you have been put to a great deal of trou- 
ble. You have my heariy thanks/' said Cahal. '^Come 
around to-morrow.'' 

There was an afflicted^ husky sound to Cahal's voice that 
touched the little attorney, and he said, "Never mind, 
old man, you are young. You will get over it." 

Cahal idly wondered why people give advice when other 
people's hearts are bleeding, but he was gracious as ever 
and smiled as he said, 'TTes, yes, you are very kind. Are 
you sure you did not get a cold from the wetting?" 

"Oh, no, I am hardy." 

"Glad to hear it — good-night." 

"Good-night." 

Stupid, numb, stunned, blind of soul, murdered in faith, 
but far too much alive in body, Cahal sat down in his cell 
chair. Naneen engaged to another. Naneen, who had 
lain on his breast, whose soul had mingled with his, whose 
soft arms still thrilled his neck and face. Naneen, whose 
first love he was; Naneen, whose maiden heart had never 
beat the love-notes till he touched the sleeping chords 'mid 
the shadows of Desmond wood. "Impossible," he cried 
aloud, "impossible." Then doubt crept up close to him, 
and leered in his face. Did Naneen not say in her letter 
that she liked the Head ? Did she not praise him as being 
kind-hearted? Did Danny Hickey (his faithful Danny) 
not know what he was talking about ? He remembered now 
with a start that Danny had looked considerably surprised 
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when he announced his wife's name at the Fenian meet- 
ing. Why would the Head not deny it if it was not so ? 

^^I will kill him, the hound!'' Cahal cried under his 
teeth, and, indeed, thoughts of killing the man who had 
stolen his treasure possessed his mind for awhile with a sort 
of delighted madness. **Kill him like a dog and kill her/' 
something suggested to him, but he recoiled from it in a 
moment. Kill her, his fond Naneen, his sweet young wife 
— ^kiU her? Oh, no, better to suffer and die slowly, awfully, 
maddeningly, as he knew he would, than to do that. 

'^Master, Master," he cried, as another would have cried 
to God, "I wish I could believe at least that you are true. 
Were you insane or— did you cover up another tale with 
the one you invented when you were caught ? Has all the 
world gone mad?" 

"Curse Grod, and die," said some Job's wife of the in- 
visible world to him then, and Cahal cursed God, but he did 
not die. Flesh and blood can stand a great deal when it 
is unwrinkled and red, and Cahal went through his court- 
house trial, strong and apparently unruffled. 

Dr. Nolan and his family had gone to France when 
Kerry lighted her bonfires in honor of young Desmond's 
release, for he was released in spite of hired witnesses who 
swore they saw him before the landlord'^ house setting fire 
to the bam. Another witness swore that Cahal was the 
one who shot a man in his neighborhood four months 
before, and! Paddy the Geese said he knew he was the man 
who robbed him. Paddy had no more knowledge of who 
robbed him than of where his conscience was, but the Head 
paid him well to swear Cahal into jail. The grey trousers 
Cahal wore in jail were carefully described to Paddy and 
the other witnesses, so that when masked men were lined 
up for identification they could pick Cahal out ; but the law- 
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yer was too astute for them, and early in the morning he 
had a new black pair of trousers sent to Gahal, with the 
result that a Dublin peeler was picked out by Paddy as 
the ^limb*' who robbed him, and picked out by the other 
witnesses as a murderer, a bam-bumer, and the doer of 
various other crimes too gentle to mention. So the Crown 
lost its case. It might have won it, had Paddy not taken 
a drop too much and yelled in the witness-box: "I want 
police protection goin' home. Cahal DesmondTil rip me 
open for this, bad luck to it all.^' 

'TTou should have been more careful," said his Lord- 
ship. 

"Careful! I picked out the color of breeches th' ould 
cock-eyed sergeant tould me to." 

Here CahaFs lawyer took hold of Paddy, the cat came out 
of the bag, and Cahal and the Head Centre came out of 
jail. 

Next day the Dublin papers had a pathetic account of 
the young rebel's little romance, and ended it with the 
information that Naneen and the Head were to be married 
in France within the week. Cahal read it idly, but 
O'Grady, who was looking over his shoulder, knew that it 
was the last stroke. 

"I will find out if it is true. I will go to the Head's 
hotel," said O'Grady. 'TTou will feel better when you 
know the truth — ^without a doubt, won't you ?" 

'^es," said Cahal. 

An hour later O'Grady returned, and the moment Cahal 
caught sight of his face, he said : "It is all true, O'Grady." 

"Yes, he has gone to France to be married." 

Cahal went to the window and looked out and no word 
escaped his lips, but when he turned around the cynical 
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look of a man of the world was drilling its lines around his 
mouth. 

Ireland went wild over Cahal, but it did not disturb 
him. He took lodgings in Ballydanawn and became editor 
of a weekly paper, the funds being supplied by the Fenians. 
He organized well-drilled branches of moonlighters 
throughout Munster. He was the terror of every land- 
lord in the country and yet the closest police surveillance 
failed to entrap him. From a hot-headed, outspoken boy 
he became cold and non-communicative, and then, as 
O'Grady reported to the Clan in America, *Tie was a valu- 
able man, for he did not care a button for either wine or 
women." 

Months passed around and Dr. Nolan and his family 
remained on the Continent, and Cahal never turned his 
face in the direction of Castlemullin. In his ofBce, in his 
midnight raid, in his council meetings his heart was break- 
ing and no one knew it. More than once he looked long- 
ingly at his revolver and then at his heart, but each time 
his manhood would assert itself and he would turn to his 
work with renewed zeal. One night O'Grady came into his 
room suddenly and found him lying on the floor with his 
face as transfixed and dead-looking as a corpse. It was a 
terribly hopeless, murdered kind of look, and O^Grady, 
who truly loved Cahal, ran to him and said gruflSy, but with 
a tear in his eye, 'Toor Desmond — she is not worth it." 

*T)onH speak of it, O^Grady," said Cahal, rising. "I 
thought the door was locked. Don't speak of it again — 
ever again, do you hear ?" 

'TTes," said O'Grady stiffly. 

Cahal put his arms on his shoulders affectionately. 
*T)ear O'G.," he said playfully, "I would not hurt you for 
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the world. Smile now — show the gentleman what you can 
do/' 

O'Grady laughed and then grew seriouj as he watched 
Cahal prepare a bachelor supper and get out a pack of 
cards for a game^ and all the while telling amusing^ quaint 
stories of the peasantry. 

*'That fellow is bent on cheering me" thought the 
Fenian. *^*Pon my word, I do not believe he knows he 
needs sympathy. Pathetic ! Pitiful !" 

*T)esmond/' he said suddenly. 

^^es.^' 

'^Come here.'' 

Desmond came and said, 'TVell.* 

'TDesmond, you are the salt of the earth.** 

'TVithout a salt-cellar/' said Cahal, a little wearily. 

'TTou are too big for a cellar,'' said O'Grady; **too big, I 
tell you, to die little by little, as you are doing. I tvUl 
speak, Desmond, whether you want me to or not. The 
making of a hero is in you, and you must not let that girl 
spoil your life. Now do not speak. We both lore Ireland, 
we both can do wonderful things for her, but " 

Cahal looked at him with a white, sad face, and for the 
first time he broke down. 

^'O'Grady, it is hard to be heroic when your heart is 
breaking. I will stand with you, I will fight to the end, 
but I almost wish the end would come." 

'TS*onsense, Desmond," said O'Grady kindly; *^you will 
outgrow it." 

"I loved her, O'G.," said Cahal simply. 

'^Listen to me, Desmond. When I was a lad as young as 
you are I too fell in love. Everybody does. The fates 
separated us, as they usually do. Scarcely anyone mar- 
ries his first love. Two years later I fell in love with an- 
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other girl. I did not move in her set and there was no 
chance for me. She was fond of me and let me kiss her, 
and if I had the knowledge of human nature that I have 
to-day I could have had her. But I did not and we sep- 
arated/' 

*T)id you love her?" asked Cahal. 

'^Indeed I did/' 

''But how about the first one P' 

''Oh, the first was lost in the second. I sometimes 
thought of her, but more as a book I had read or a dream 
I had dreamt. My third was a married woman. You are 
a Puritan, Desmond, and you will not like that revelation 
of your comrade/' 

"I am no man's judge," said Cahal. 

"Well, she and I loved each other for three years — a 
pretty good limit for most romances. Then her husband 
returned from India where his regiment was and I turned 
my face to America. I was awfully lonesome for some 
time, for I had got very much attached to the colonel's 
wife, but new scenes and new people helped me along won- 
derfully. I was a pretty wise chap in affairs of the heart 
by this time and knew more about emotions than some 
fellows of my age knew about football, so I laid my heart 
at the feet of a handsome American girl whose father had 
more money than he knew what to do with." 

"Did you like the girl?" asked Cahal. 

"Like her — I loved her/' 

"Really, O'G/' 

" 'Pon my soul I did. The money was really an after- 
thought; it always is with an Irishman — even a renegade 
one." 

"But an important afterthought, I suppose?" smiled 
CahaL 
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**0h, of course." 

*Well, the girl fell in love with me. She was not going 
tOy but I decided she would and she did. It is a great 
thing, Cahal, to know when to give in and when not to — 
to know when to write a letter and when to keep your be- 
loved on the anxious seat. There is a whole year of di- 
plomacy in a smile or a sigh, if you only knew it.'* 

^Tshaw^ but is that love?" asked Cahal contemptu- 
ously. 

'QJove is an art, Desmond. No woman likes to be ca- 
ressed clumsily or carelessly, nor does she want you to 
crouch at her feet. You must be master always, and even 
if she rejects you, she will look at your photograph years 
after she marries the other fellow and think how noble and 
fine looking you were. And if you drop around then, you 
can get all the kisses you want." 

Cahal sprang to his feet. *T3o you mean that advice for 
me, and are you thinking of — of her?" he cried with ill- 
concealed rage. 

'TS'o — ^but, Desmond, I want to cure you." 

'T! would rather be sick forever than to be cured at the 
expense of my self-respect," said Cahal, and he threw up 
the window to let in the air. 

O'Grady lit his pipe and commenced to smoke quietly. 
After a few seconds had passed he proceeded as if nothing 
had happened. 

*The girl returned my love until it really grew tire- 
some. She gave me more than I bargained for; she 
haimted me day and night, and wearied me with her con- 
stant protestations of affection. We became secretly 
engaged, but it became a question with me whether I had 
not better break it off. I needed the money sadly, for I 
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had contracted expensive habits, but I longed for free- 
dom and " 

*Tou never thought of her feelings at all, of course/* 
said Desmond bitterly. 

'Indeed I did/' said O'Grady warmly. **! am no brute, 
Desmond, but what the blazes was there to do? I could 
not lie to her and tell her I loved her.'* 

*^ow virtuous/' said Cahal. 

'besides, she would be more miserable afterwards when 
she found out she had to marry and live with a man who 
had tired of her. So I went to her and told her a down- 
right lie about claime another woman had on me, that I 
could not deceive so true a girl as she was, and that I 
would set her free. She was awfully shocked and hurt, 
but said I was the noblest of men, and she would save me 
by marrying me. I protested that she was too good. I 
could not sacrifice her, etc., and she let me go. I man- 
aged to look half dead when I met her on the street later.'' 

'T\Tiy?" asked Cahal. 

'^Oh, it made her pain less to know I was suffering, too, 
and of course I hated to have her suffer. Besides, it 
helped her to keep her ideals." 

'T^n other words, you are a conceited, posing rascal/' said 
Desmond frankly. 

"Thanks awfully — wait till you are thirty, your halo will 
not be big enough to cork an ink-bottle." 

After O'Grady had delivered himself of this he poured 
out a glass of whiskey, and tried so hard to look peni- 
tent, and succeeded so well in looking pleased with him- 
self, that Cahal could not help laughing. 

'TTour halo would- not make a bee wink this momenV* 
he said, and O'Grady continued : 

'The story got out somehow among my f riends •" 
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'TTou opened the door for it, no doubt/* said Cahal. 

'TTou are a cynic already, Desmond. The story leaked 
out and all the girls went wild over me. I was the most 
interesting man they ever met Have you ever noticed 
that when a man is a handsome, young, impenitent sinner, 
he is interesting?** 

'^ow about women?** asked Cahal. 

'They are, too. It is only the penitent, weeping ones who 
are stepped on. Why, Desmond, society is full of sinning 
women, too clever and gay and piquant to be dispensed 
with. There is no double standard of morals except where 
the woman is a fool. If men went around doing the weep- 
ing, sorry-for-their-black-past act, no woman would have 
them. The woman who plays a brave game can sway 
hearts and hold her place anywhere.** 

''(Jood Lord, what a degenerate world you have lived 
in, O'Grady.** 

'TTou will come to it, Desmond, and be glad of my in- 
structions. Well, to make a long story short, I met a 
woman — an immensely clever one. She loved me, but she 
knew how to manage me. She had money and social 
influence, and I went to the Senate through both. I mar- 
ried her and I love her and always will. She does not let 
me see too much of her (she is now travelling in Egypt) 
and she never lets me know the inner secrets of her heart. 
I am no more sure of herself or her love to-day than if I 
was never married to her. She*s as clever and sweet a 
woman as ever lived.** 

'Ttforal ?*' asked Cahal. 

''Moral — ^get over your nonsense ; the right one is coming. 
You will b^ th^ happiest man in Ireland ten years from 



now.** 
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^T: would not go through what you have for continents/' 
said Cahal. 

"No ? Oh, don't be a fool, Desmond. You will find a 
peculiar sweetness in life if you kiss a pretty girl every day. 
I wish you would come with me some time and make a 
trip through London. I have a number of friends there 
who know how to cheer a fellow's heart." 

**And your wife?" asked Cahal. 

'1 love my wife," said O'Grady with decision. 

Over Cabal's pale, tired face there came a look of su- 
preme disgust, but he said nothing, and O'Grady, who 
really cared for the boy, and honestiy believed he was help- 
ing him, said kindly : 'TTou do not sleep, Desmond, you do 
not rest. I cannot bear to see it. What does she care? 
She is happy to-night with him/* 

The thought seemed to drive Cahal insane, and he 
jumped to his feet with a wild look in his eyes. 

"Sit down, comrade, I said too much," said O'Grady, 
almost tenderly, and without a word the boy obeyed him. 

He sat for awhile with his head on his hands, and when 
he spoke it was to say to O'Grady: "I say, O'G., tell me 
honestly why you are risking life and limb with us over 
here?" 

'^cause I am an Irishman, or at least the son of one, 
and because the love of adventure is in my blood ; and to 
tell you the truth, Desmond, because I am a bom agitator 
and have ambitions." 

"I thought so," said Cahal simply, and then under his 
breath he said: "Oh, for a hundred men brave enough to 
be unpopular, left side men.^ 



9> 
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CHAPTEE XL 



A TALK IN THE MOONUOHT. 



Three years passed and coercion and land acts were 
as thick as sloes in Ireland. Everybody was wearing 
the green and shouting for it, and as a matter of course 
getting arrested into the bargain. Buckshot Forster and 
his tender British laws were holding forth with much be- 
nignity, and the people were writhing angrily under them 
and, in consequence, Cahal Desmond was a greater rebel 
than ever. 

But his mind was sorely troubled, for instead of unity 
among the moonlighters there were queer murmurings and 
whisperings, outrages of various kinds committed by band's 
of men who called themselves his followers, but whose 
actions made him blush for shame. Cows' tails were 
docked in the name of 'Tioly Ireland,*' country girls had 
their hair cut off because they spoke to one of Her Majesty's 
policemen, and they were dubbed '^peeler hunters'* all over 
the surrounding country. The very best moonlighters had 
gone to America, disgusted with the lack of unity and with 
the shameful proceedings, and Cahal decided that some- 
thing had to be done. He was entirely alone, for the Head 
Centre was back in America, with his beloved wife, and he 
would have consulted Pamell, for he knew the Parlia- 
mentarian was as distressed over affairs aa he was^ but bo 
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thought he had better not turn the eye of the Government 
on the young Irish leader any more than was necessary. 
Isaac Butt was dead and Pamell was the idol of the land; 
old women prayed for him, young women idolized him, and 
the fashionable world stared at the strange, quiet man who 
fascinated it without caring anything for it. He had 
sent for Cahal several times, hoping to form a closer alli- 
ance, but the blood of the Kerry man would have nothing 
short of rebellion. 

It was while he was pondering over all these things that 
Cahal and Danny Hickey took a walk one late summer 
evening along Lord Hartley^s estate, which was situated be- 
tween Ballydanawn and CastlemuUin. Cahal was fresh 
and strong-looking and the desire to die had evidently left 
him, for health and fun beamed in every bit of his face. 
^TDanny,'' he said, '^this night air is grand; it makes a fel- 
low feel like jumping over haycocks.'^ 

"'Tis you have the life in ye, Masther CahaV said 
Danny, *'an' ^tis me that is wonderin' no colleen ban has 
taken the heart out of ye yet." 

"How about yourself, Danny?" 

"Why, thin, I do be thinking His Herself Fve met," 
said Danny with a merry laugh. 

"Ah, indeed." 

"Faith, it is. She lives beyant CastlemuUin be two 
miles or so, an^ be the same token she tells me the blaggards 
that's pretendin^ to be moonlighters are scaring the peo- 
ple to disthraction — ^they're gettin' divvlish sthxong." 

"Oh, Danny, is it not awful ?^' said Cahal, sighing 
deeply. 'TVliat is the use of our trying to do anything-— of 
what use is it if we risk our lives and step in the way of 
death every day, if these miserable fellows spoil every- 
thing?" 
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''They're the biggest inimies the coimthry has/' said 
Danny with decision. ''Why, if they hare a bit o' private 
spite ag'in a man at Castlemullin now, they jist pay some 
0^ the dirty limbs around there to shoot him. Some o' 
thim would do it for a pint o' porther/' 

"And they do it all in the name of Captain Moonlight, 
Danny.'' 

"They do that, but our lads are thme all the same, 
Masther Cahal ; keep up yer heart." 

"But those fellows '' 

"They're a lot o' jail ruffians, Masther, an' they're the 
koind that go to America an' have us jedged by thim." 

"Oh, but they think a lot of us in America, Danny." 

"So I thought imtil Yankee Sullivan came back, an' he 
gays they jedge us by the Irish saloon min." 

Cahal laughed proudly. "Oh, the unlettered, untraveled 
American may do that, Danny. I have met them at Kil- 
lamey and in Dublin — ^retired pickle sellers, pig killers and 
the like. They are not the American people, however — 
not by any means." 

"Ah, they are a weeny scrawny lot," said Danny con- 
temptuously. "Sure I niver saw one nor a picther o' one 
bom there that wasn't long an' thin an' weak-eyed." 

"Oh, oh, Danny," said Cahal, laughing, "now there was 
O'Grady." 

"O'Qrady! Do ye know, Masther Cahal, I didn't like 
him. I often felt like givin' him a first class beltin' for 
his remarks about women — ^what's that? Be the head o' 
me mother-in-law, but if s a shot !" 

"So it is," said Cahal, standing still, "and it comes 
from '' 

"Prom the Great Hoiase," said Danny, looking up 
toward the palatial abode of Lord Hartley which reared 
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its stately towers near by. Immediately there was a shrill 
shriek, the sound of many voices and then all was quiet. 

^^Let lis rush up there/' cried Gahal; "perhaps it is the 
work of the scoundrels we have been speaking abouf 

^TTou have no gun, Masther Cahal/* 

"Oh, come on/' cried Cahal, and in a few minutes 
the two men were on the lawn that faced the* Hartley v 
residence. Peering through the shrubbery, Cahal saw a 
masked man on guard, his hand on his rifle, his whole 
attitude one of watchfulness, and without a word to Danny 
he sprang forward suddenly, dealt the fellow a mighty blow 
on the head, seized his rifle and pitched the unconscious 
man to one side. Danny seized a crowbar that was lying 
before the door, and the two men burst into the hall, and 
found themselves face to face with six masked men, who 
were instructing Lord Hartley and his guests to turn over 
their valuables and prepare to be shot afterwards. The 
besieged were all women, with the exception of a young 
curate and Lord Hartley, the latter being an old man, and 
Cabal's appearance was greeted with a groan, for they 
thought he was one of the enemy; but there was one white- 
faced, trembling, but angry-looking woman, who knew bet- 
ter. She was Beatrice Hurley. 

*TMr. Desmond," she cried, springing to her feet with 
joy, and the next moment one of the masked blackguards 
struck her; but before he was able to see the result he was 
lying as flat as his comrade outside and Cahal had posses- 
sion of his pistol. In an instant all was confusion of the 
most indescribable kind— Cahal and Danny felt that not 
only had they ruflBans to punish, but they had discovered 
the fictitious moonlighters, and though at desperate odds 
they struggled with the four burly thieves before them. The 
curate ran to the rescue, Beatrice Hurley after him; and 
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when she saw Cahal in the arms of two of the raiders^ she 
seized a poker, and, shutting her eyes before she lifted it, 
she brought it down on the head of the tallest. There was 
a horrid, crunching sound, and the man dropped, and in an 
instant the others were flying out of the house, more than 
one carrying a bullet in his body. 

Lord Hartley was shaking as if with the palsy, the curate 
was playing the Good Samaritan to the helpless man on the 
floor, and Danny Hickey was looking at them with a self- 
satisfied, vengeful look when the police entered. They 
had been patrolling near by, and the sound of shot and cry 
had brought them thither. There were three of them 
heavily armed, and they approached Cahal to arrest him. 
Your Irish policeman has no fear — ^he is a soldier, an 
exciseman, a coast guardsman, a loyal follower of the 
Crown, and he has never been known to run. Otherwise 
the three Ballydanawn peelers would never have attacked 
Cahal Desmond while there was a rifle in his hand. 

*'Too late, my lads,^^ he said quietly. "The men have 
gone, except those two on the floor.'* 

'^ery likely,*' said one of the peelers, grinning. 

'Tilr. Desmond came to rescue us,*' said Miss Hurley 
haughtily, and it was several minutes before she and the 
other guests could persuade them that this time Desmond 
was really on the side of law and order. 

A horseman went back to town and in an hour the in- 
jured men were removed, a posse of police was left guard- 
ing the place, Danny Hickey was in bed, an honored guest 
of the great house, and Cahal and Beatrice Hurley were 
walking in the grounds together. She had complained of 
feeling faint and nervous, and he had suggested a walk, 
to which she agreed. She was leaning on his arm, walk- 
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ing under the dark trees^ and the sensation was not an 
unpleasant one to him. 

^^e would have been murdered, had you not come/' she 
said, shuddering. 

*Toor child/' he said tenderly, ^^you are nervous.'' 
This was enough. The girl's overwrought nerves gave 
way under the tenderness of the man near her, and she 
burst into tears. He led her to a seat and took her hand in 
his. She did not withdraw it and he remembered with a 
little thrill of shame how he had refused to see her in Dub- 
lin — ^he remembered, too, that other day and that other 
one who had kept him from seeing the fairness in the girl 
beside him. A lump rose in his throat and almost uncon- 
sciously he tightened his hold on the hand he held. It 
trembled a little, but that was all. The moon came out 
softly behind the trees, the girl beside him sighed and 
drooped her head as if looking at the ground-, but there was 
a convulsive movement of her chest that was not lost on 
Cahal. His impulsive heart beat quicker, his blood ran 
young and free again, his head thought a dozen new and 
nice things about the girl beside him, and an impulse came 
to him to rest it on her shoulder, for he was tired, weary 
of struggling, and he knew in some intuitive but sure way 
that Beatrice Hurley's shoulder was ready for him. He sat 
very still and both felt they could hear their own hearts 
beat. Twice, thrice Cahal opened his lips to call her by 
her name, several times her hand moved a little closer to 
his, and then she spoke as if by a powerful eflfort. 
^1 must be going into the house. It is late." 
The spell was broken and Cahal said : ^TTes, it is thought- 
less of me to have forgotten the hour, and that you have no 
wrap." 

They walked to the door together; he pressed her hand, 
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and, before he let go, he said : ^T)o you care to meet a rebel 
outlaw again, Miss Hurley, or will this be the last time ?^ 

'1 do care/' she answered and then she fled to the house 
iWithout further explanation. 

Cahal went back and stood under the trees and bared his 
head. There was a queer, strange joy in his heart, a 
feeling of being well again, a great, exultant pride, and 
yet there was a sense of loneliness. What did it mean? 
Surely he was not treasuring the memory of the one who 
had played him false, who had blasted his hopes and his 
life, who had crushed him to the point of inward death. 
But oh, the memory of her, the memory of KTaneen ! His 
warm blood grew cool, his heart grew weary again, and 
throwing himself on a bench near by, he murmured chok- 
ingly— 

'^aneen, Naneen, why did you make it impossible for 
me to be happy ever again? To-night I might part with 
even the memory of you, but it is you I will love forever.'' 

Beatrice Hurley heard it all. She had returned to watch 
him walk while he thought of her, for she felt sure he 
would do that, and while the message of love was on her 
beautiful shy face, she had heard her doom. 

Silently she returned to the house, and for the first time 
in her life remained open-eyed and dazed througK the 
hours that followed. 

The next morning she sent word downstairs that she 
was ill, and ill indeed she looked^, but Beatrice Hurley was 
fashioned in a stfongly-welded mould, and neither Cah||l 
nor anyone else knew it was aught but the fear of the night 
before. He sent her a pencilled message and she sent 
back a few lines telling him that she would be glad to see 
him when she felt better, which would possibly be a few 
days hence. 
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As she droYe away from the house she watched him^ and 
no dead face was whiter than her own. 

"Bonnie laddie/^ she said, wistfully. "I will never tell 
you I heard, and yet I must do something, for I dare not 
see you often now. I could not say I did not love you 
if you asked me.^' 

Cahal sitting in his oflQce a few days later, was thinkings 
too, about what she would say if he "asked" her. He 
remembered how soft her touch was, how beautiful she 
looked in the moonlight, and he was whistling a low, soft 
love ditty, as if he enjoyed it, when Danny Hickey entered 
unceremoniously. 

"I'm going to be married ; ha, ha, mamma,'' said Danny, 
unceremoniously. 

^Indeed," asked Cahal, laughing — ^a few days before he 
would have frowned. 

^TTes, she is outside." 

"Bring her in, man alive," said Cahal, standing up, and 
the future Mrs. Hickey entered. She was a rosy-cheeked, 
grey-eyed, fresh-faced girl of eighteen, with a kindly look 
about her, and a touch of "whip" that made her a favorite 
wherever she went. 

"This is EUie, Masther, ElUe Carmody." 

Cahal reached out his hand, and the girl blushed, 
tossed her head, and said: " 'Tis plased to shake so good a 
hand I am." 

"And it is pleased I am to kiss so fair a one," said 
Cahal, and he was surprised at himself, as he said later. 
She and Danny looked very much pleased, and their 
pleasure registered itself somewhere on Cabal's brain. 

"Ye'll be me friend, — yell shtand up for me, wiQ ye, 
now?" asked Danny. 
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^'Indeed I will/' said Cahal. "If yo-u asked anyone else to 
be your best man I would be jealous/^ 

" 'Tis going to be next Wednesday, out at her father's 
house. He has a farm at Knockbreeda." 

"I will be there, Dannv/' 

''Well have a dhrag, sir. Will you ride in it?'* 

''Certainly. Will the drag be composed of all men on 
horseback^ or men and women?'' 

''Both, sir." 

"Depend on me, Danny." 

"Dipind on ye— I'd stake me life on yef smallest word," 
said Danny, and EUie looked proud, Cahal pleased, and 
Danny half wild with joy when the trio parted. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

THE WEDDING AT KNOCKBEEEDA. 

It was a beautiful coaxing Irish morning when Cahal 
drove out to Danny^s wedding. All the old scenes around 
CastlemuUin came back with trooping memories of Naneen 
to him, and in every furze bush and hawthorn tree he saw 
the fairest face he had ever laid eyes upon. 

^^Drive around the other way — around by Coolbawn/' 
he said to the driver. 

^It is nearer this way, Masther Cahal.'^ 

"No matter, drive around,^' he said, sharply, and the 
driver whipped his horses into a quicker gait and went 
among stranger quarters. Conny Carmody^s farmhouse 
was crowded when he arrived, but every one made way for 
The Desmond's son, and a wild cheer went up from a 
hundred throats as he alighted. There were bouchaleens 
and colleens by the score, the bouchaleens clad in their 
best homespun frieze and carrying stout blackthorns or 
riding whips, and the colleens wearing the prettiest hats 
and ribbons the big draper's shop at CastlemuUin could 
aflford. EUie looked unusually sweet in a pretty pink dress 
trimmed with lace, made by her own deft fingers under the 
guidance of the nuns of the Presentation Convent, and 
Danny in his homespun looked every inch a fine, strong 
peasant lad — open-faced and straight of limb. His stiff 
white collar and black cravat made him feel a bit uneasy, 
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but then^ one does not get married every day^ so he felt he 
eonld bear it^ and to-morrow^ to be snre^ he would go back 
to his own coUarless and comfortable flannel shirt. After 
Cahal had been at the place a little while^ and while he 
was waiting for the Drag to begin^ he was approached by 
Andy Griffin, the town beggarman. Andy was a privileged 
townsman — ^a big, lumbering, loose-mouthed fellow with 
gray side-whiskers, patched clothes that seemed to hang 
together by faith rather than works, and a gait that be- 
spoke his calling. As a rule, he had a yellow meal-bag 
slung on a stick over his shoulder, but at the present time 
it was lying in a comer of the stable outside, while its 
owner moved among the wedding guests. 

'Well, Andy, how are you?*' said Cahal, reaching out 
his hand. 

'Taith, thin, Fm murdherous middlin', Masther Cahal. 
How is every rope's length of yourself ?'' 

'T[ am very well, Andy.^' 

'TTe look it,'' said Andy in his queer, squeaky voice, and 
as he peered at Cahal with his little crafty-looking eyes, 
he sung : 

**0f ail the trades going, "begging is the test. 
For when a man is tired he can sit down and rest/* 

'What optimism!" said Cahal, laughing, and Andy 
went on: 

"7'm first at the table, last for to lave it. 
Idle a/nd laay and fond of the bed, 
il smoke out of a pipe is a bit out of a horpenny, 
'Tis awful desavin* an' made o* poor clay, 
Oet out to yer business when momin' is early, 
A shower for an hour will stagger the day/* 
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'^Why, Andy, where did you get that wonderful verse ?" 
asked Gahal, laughing. 

'^ed it up/' said Andy^ laconically^ and again he con- 
tinued: 



t* 



Savin* young ladies from hvllets a/nd bayonets, 
Oives a young lad a gdod right to ash for a hiss; 

The lady was fair as an angel or Vanus, 
Whod blame him for taJcvn* his shan^e o* the bliss f* 

As Andy concluded Cahal looked at him with anger in 
his eyes, but the beggarman paid not the slightest attention. 
He took a roll of twist tobacco out of his pocket, and as he 
cut it slowly he said to Cahal: "Misther Cahal, how is 
Head Constable Broderick like the devil P' 

'T don't know,'' said Cahal, stiflSy. 

^^ecause his head and hel-met," said Andy, drawing the 
last word out. 

^'Oh, Andy," said Cahal, laughing at the far fetched 
absurdity of the pun, but the beggarman looked very im- 
portant, and proceeded calmly to smoke his dirty pipe. He 
had a wise air about him, and as Cahal knew Andy to be 
the repository of more secrets than anyone else in the 
township, as well as the best shannachee (country story 
teller) within miles, he put his hand into his trousers 
pocket and drew out a shilling and some coppers. 

'Tor you, Andy," he said. 

^Tor what?" said Andy. 

*Tor « story — a true one." 

*'Once upon a time there was a lady went to France," 
commenced Andy; '%er father wint with her, and another 
man ^" 

'TEere," said Cahal, ''tell the story straight; make it 
short, and there is another shilling." 
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"She was sick and didn't marry the man/' said Andy, 
*T)ut news kem be her ear of a sartain young man, be the 
same token the one I'm talkin' to, that he do be rescuin' 
young ladies an' kissin' thim aftherwards mebbe, an mebbe 
marrin' thim. I do be seein' her in Prance mesilf ." 

'TTou,'' said Cahal incredulously. 

'TTis, me ; mebbe I was paid to go over an' tell a tale, 
for iverybody knows I do be knowin' iverything. I'm like 
a fairy. I sits under dock leaves like a leprechaun an' I 
hear secrets " 

"Andy, out with the tale," cried Cahal, "there's more 
money." 

"I don't be wantin' yer threepenny bits," said the beg- 
gar man with dignity. "I'll take a few f er tebaccky, but 
thaf s all — do you moind whin I broke me leg, an' ye 
made ould Desmond let me shleep in the bam, an' ye 
looked after me." 

"I do," said Cahal, his throat getting a little husky, 
as he remembered it was she who inspired the tenderness. 

"Well, thin, I'm yer friend. Don't ye know the gov- 
ernmint's goin' to hang ye whin it can." 

"Never mind, tell me about her/^ 

'^Be yer oath, ye'U keep it a saycret?" 

"I wni." 

'Frederick paid me to go to Queens County (for 'tis 
there she's visitin' an' not in France.) I was told to do 
Bome beggin' an' dhrop in be accident—" 

"Has she not been in France?" 

'TTis, but they returned for a few days before goin' on 
a long ocean voyage — honeymoon, I b'lieve.^ 

'Well," said Cahal, stiffly. 

'Well, I seen herself." 



» 
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''Saw Naneen/^ said Cahal inwardly and. lie tightened 
his lips. 

''She nearly hugged me, an' I tonld her the news o' yer 
savin' Miss Hurley — ^I was paid for thaf 

"You old rascal/' 

"Diwel a bit of a rascal. I thought I'd- kill two birds 
wid the wan stone, an' if she cared for ye I'd say as I was 
paid to tell the shtory. Howsomever, she seen it in the 
paper. She smiled whin I tould her and said, careless 
like, not a bit like what she used to be, 'Oh, I think they 
always liked each other; I'd like to know, though, if he 
proposed to her that night as the newspaper says.' 

" 'I'll write ye a letther,' I said, and she smiled tasin' 
like but I know she wanted it." 

"She would satisfy her feminine curiosity," said Cahal 
bitterly within himself. Aloud he said: "Perhaps I did. 
It is disgraceful that newspapers are allowed to discuss 
these things." 

"Why, Masther Cahal, they only med it up as a good 
shtory an' they happened to shtrike the thruth — ^I'U deny 
it to herself." 

"No, Andy, do not — ^all right, Danny. Good day, 
Andy, Hickey is calling me." 

"Yis, the dhrag is for goin', but I'll be here to-night 
'Tis the weddin' supper I'm goin' to tasthe. Diwel a wan 
has marrid for years that I haven't been in at the beginnin' 
o' the misfortune." 

Cahal laughed and went over to his saddle horse and 
soon he and Danny and the bride were leading the long 
line of horses and "side car^" and people. The bride-to- 
be was seated behind Danny, and amid the cheers from the 
country people all along the way the procession moved on. 
When they had gone about a mile Danny asked Cahal ta 
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take Ellie behind him on the saddle^ as he wanted to ont- 
race every other man present^ it being the custom at Gas- 
tlemnllin from time immemorial for the bridegroom to do 
this. Gahal gallantly lifted Ellie onto his saddle and the 
race commenced. Six of the principal horsemen joined in 
it, and with the dust flying, wild shouting, whipping of 
horses and the enthusiasm and anxiety of an undecided 
contest, Danny Hickey went forward to win or let the vic- 
tor kiss his wife after the ceremony and before his own 
lips had tasted that privilege. Patsy Hickey rode beside 
Cahal, looking with one protecting eye at his future sis- 
ter-in-law, and using the other to watch the movements of 
his devoted brother. 

'TOanny will win,** said Cahal. 

'Is it Danny to win ? 0' course/* said Patsy. 

'*He is only one from the front,** said Cahal. 

'T)*ye mane only one ?** said Patsy. 

'^He's the best lookin* o* the lot,** said Ellie shyly but 
with decision. 

'^He is that,** said Patsy; *'if he wasn't would he put the 
gra (love) on yerself ?** 

This was an unusually long speech for Patsy, and while 
he was enjoying the consequent silence that followed 
Cahal leaned over and whispered: ''Why do you not join 
us. Patsy?** 

'Is it me join the Moonlighters ?** asked Patsy. 

"Yes.** 

"Sure, poor Danny is enough.** 

"Are you a coward?** 

"Is it me ?** asked Patsy contemptuously. 

"Then why?** 

"Bekase I knew he was about marrin* — ^if he*s kilt I 
must look afther Herself,** he said, nodding at Ellie. 
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'T3ut you^l marry, yourself, yet." 

"Not if anything happens him — ^besides there's the 
mother to care about." 

'Tatsy," said Cahal slowly, "it is such men as you that 
make me proud of Ireland." 

"Is it mef" said Patsy, growing red. "Arrah, what talk 
have you?" 

A wild shout from the front, a shout of "Hiekey forever. 
Faugh a balla" (clear the way), and Ellie's face fairly 
burned and beamed with the joy of victory, for she knew 
that Danny had won the day. 

The little chapel was crowded, there being five other 
marriages to perform besides Dann/s, and the young 
priest, familiarly known as Father Tom, was putting on 
his robes in the sacristy when the fathers-in-law to be 
entered to bargain about the wedding fee. Crops were 
bad, they argued, it had been a long, hard winter, and 
several of the cows had died that calves were expected 
from. 

'^Why did you not send for Jack GaneyP' asked Father 
Tom, laughing. 

"Ah, Jack Ganey is as much of a cow docthor as me 
gran'mother," said one old farmer contemptuously^ and 
the others nodded. . 

"All right — but I want a pound apiece for joining your 
daughters in the bonds of holy matrimony,^' said Father 
Tom. 

"A pound apiece/' yelled the men in concert 

"Yes, Barney Sullivan, if you can give three hundred 
pounds to your daughter you can give one to the church." 

'1 might af ther, but '' 

"Oh, we don't want any of Paddy the Geese's Peter's 
pence," said the young priest merrily, and everybody 
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laughed, for Paddy^s story was so well known that the 
old man could scarcely go outside his threshold without 
hearing about it. 

^T['ll pay ten an' sixpence/' said N"ed Eeidy. 

'TEndeed you won't, N"ed/' said the priest. '* 'Tis a fine 
farm is coming to your son, and a fine girl." 

" 'Twas a hard bargain," said Ned, sighing. 

"Dip strode Conny Carmody. "I med no hard bargains. 
Father Tom," said he. "Me little girl got the man ste 
wanted, an' widout anything but the clothes on his back 
an' the horse he rides, but I'll pay a poimd for her pleas- 
ure this day." 

The other men looked very much ashamed and soon all 
of the required money was put down, the weddings per- 
formed and the parties on the road home, full of good- 
humored and pleasurable anticipation of the dances of the 
evening, the good supper awaiting them, and the kisses of 
sweethearts. 

The great kitchen at Carmody's was crowded with the 
guests and tables were laid outside in the yard, big horn 
lanterns and candles in bottles casting a lurid light on the 
merry-making. The tables were loaded with boiled geese, 
bacon and cabbage, '^murphys" galore, and mugs of good 
old English ale, but there was no hard drinking. Indeed 
the rare thing at CastlemuUin weddings was a drunken 
man, and the one who exceeded the proprieties was not 
likely to be invited again. Fleet-footed young men and 
women danced ^^sets," jigs and what not in the house while 
the older folk satisfied the inner man in the yard outside. 
Old Bill Doody, the dancing-master, whose familiar green 
umbrella was known throughout the parish, played tha 
music and recited some of his own poems between times. 
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Being the dancing-master, Billys way of getting a fee was 
to have a benefit at the close of every season, and whoever 
gave him the most money received the greatest praise in 
the forthcoming song. This season it was Danny's wife 
that received the ovation, and while the dancers were rest- 
ing, Bill recited her praises through his nose, or what there 
was of it, for nature had sent the fiddler into the world 
with a face on which the nose was so flattened that it 
looked on a cursory examination as if its owner had parted 
very suddenly with it. Bill, like most of the South of Ire- 
land peasantry, sang all of his songs to one tune, and of 
course it was a "come all you." Leaning back against his 
chair, while the crowded house listened anxiously for the 
song of the season^ he commenced: 

**Come all ye pretty fair maids and listen to my song. 

An* if ye will listen I won't detain ye long. 

'Tis about me own dancing school, which I held at Cool- 

bawn. 
Where I taught steps to youngsters from daylight tUl 

dawn. 

"7 Jcnow ail the art that a mam, can find out, 
I can taich you to dance if you're sm/dl, thin or stout; 
An* 'twas sweet Ellie HicJcey that bate the whole lot, 
'Tis the blessin' of Mary an' the angels she's got. 

^^Five shillin's of money she paid me in hand. 

Which, bein' to my classes, ye all understated; 

She'll always be crowned with the blessin' o* Ood " 



''And/* yelled Andy GriflBn, 
Bill Doody has a nose lilee a hole in a sod' 
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In a minute all was confusion. Wild roars of laughter 
greeted Andy's remark, clapping of hands was heard all 
over the house, and Cahal offered a prize of ten shillings to 
decide whether the beggarman or the fiddler was the best 
poet of the two. Immediately all the interest was cen- 
tred in the new contest, tables were deserted, music stopped 
and a committee formed to prepare a subject. 'TL*et it 
be,'' said Danny Hickey, ''on somcthin' that happened 
hereabouts. Let Masther Cahal begin it, an' the one that 
fails to find a rhyme within a minute, he'll lose." 

''Very well," said Cahal: "I will begin, Andy will fol- 
low, then Bill. The whole thing must not exceed four 
lines. Let it be about the wedding." 

"To be sure," cried the crowd, and Cahal commenced: 

'"Tw the day of the wedding of Carmody's domghter** 

Immediately Andy answered: 
'^8he*8 a Christian hem* well baptized with fresh water/* 

Said BiU: 
^To-day is the day of her life that she^d rather 

"Well," roared Andy, 
^'To-morrow, he jdbers, will he the day afther/^ 



This unexpected finale left Bill speechless, and in the 
laughter that followed Andy was awarded the prize and 
he returned to his seat in the chimney-comer to continue 
his stories and be the life of tbe Qhimney-comer deroteea 
for th0 rest of the night. 
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It was about five o^dock in the morning when Cahal 
stole out of the house after having said good-bye to Danny 
and his wife. He peeped into the outhouses as he passed^ 
and there, on beds of bracken, lay the tired dancers — ^the 
young men who had beaten everybody in the breakdowns, 
and were now sleeping the peaceful rest of the healthy- 
bodied. Such men as these, thought Cahal, could drive 
every hated redcoat out of Ireland if only they would 
all enlist under their country^s banner. 

Leading his horse by the bridle he walked down the 
pebbly boreen leading from the house, and the heavily 
dewed grass, the softly-waking sky, the sweet early morn- 
ing stillness, touched his heart with the old feeling of 
nature worship and he lifted his hat from his tired head 
as he used to do when he walked with her — ^but now he was 
alone. 

Alone! His heart smote him. There was Beatrice 
Hurley. Cahal let his horse graze and thought idly that 
he would let the morrow take care of itself. Then he won- 
dered if people ever married in his frame of mind, and 
then (he supposed it was because he was sleepy and tired) 
he wished that he might see his father, so with the im- 
pulsiveness so characteristic of himself he turned his horse 
in the direction of Castlemullin and Desmond woods. 
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CHAPTEE XIIL 



BOYCOTTED. 



The Desmonct was eating an early breakfast when his 
son walked into the old-fashioned dining-room and said 
a bashful good-moming. The old man looked up and his 
face grew as dark as if a brush had been drawn across it, 
but in spite of that Moll Sullivan ran with her ^Velcome 
machree^^ and took CahaPs hand and kissed it. The Des- 
mond looked at her fiercely, and she curtseyed and left the 
room prepared to tell her beads for half an hour out of 
sheer thankfulness for the return of the lad. When she 
had left, Cahal went over to his father and said: "Dad, 
won^t you shake hands ?^' 

^rLeave my house at once, you rake, you lawless fellow,'* 
cried the old man, white with rage. 

^TJawless! Dad, you do not understand,'* said Cahal 
quietly. 

"Any other girls to marry privately? Any other rene- 
gade schoolmasters to turn into priests? Any other geese- 
keepers to rob ?" 

"Father,'* said Cahal. 

'TTou have disgraced the good name I squandered upon 
you. You have brought misery on my home and on 
others — Cleave this place and never set foot upon it again. 

"Father, let me explain/* 



» 
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^^Are you in need of money?" asked the old man in a 
sarcastic, cutting voice, and Cahal turned to the door with 
the movement of a man who had been struck a stunning 
blow. Down through the grand old line of oaks he 
walked, and then he mounted his horse and rode toward 
Ballydanawn. 

He was weary, sick-hearted, angry, but the strongest 
feeling and the one that was gnawing at his soul was this 
one : "He never understood me — ^he thinks I am a ruflfian.'* 

When he threw himself on his bed to sleep that was the 
last thought in his mind, and as he was falling asleep from 
sheer weariness he said pitifully: "Maybe I am a ruffian 
ox maybe I will be." 

He did not know how long he had slept when he was 
awakened by a loud knocking at his door, and in response 
to his "come in" his landlord entered, appearing sullen 
and strange-looking. 

'"What is it?" asked Cahal. 

"Yer to lave this place at wanst," said the landlord inso- 
lently. 

"And why, pray?" 

'because yer a boycotted man, by ordher o' Captain 
Moonlight." 

Cahal smiled and would have said, ^TVliy, I am Cap- 
tain Moonlight," but the secret society caution overshad- 
owed his natural impulsiveness, so he said haughtily: 

'^What do you mean, sir?" 

The superior blood frightened the innkeeper for a mo- 
ment, but it was only for a moment, and plucking up cour- 
age he said: 

"Some of the secret min have been here. They say yer 
a govermint spy, because ye nearly killed two o' the brave 
min that attacked ould Lord Hartley. They^d niver have 
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got into the hands o* the peelers only for ye. Now they^U 
get tin years sure/^ 

'Ttfore power to the elbow of the judge who sentences 
them/' said Cahal with fine scorn for the diplomacy that 
might have saved the day. 

'^Ha, ha, — so that's how ye show yer teeth/' said the 
sycophant who used to bow to "Masther Cahal'' here and 
'Ttfasther Cahal" there, and almost kiss the feet of the 
man he was now treating like a traitor. 

^^Get ont of my room, you dog/' said Cahal, "or I'll 
pitch yon ont." 

The innkeeper knew something about the man before 
him, so he changed his tactics and begged Cahal to leave 
the place or his trade would be ruined and he himself 
boycotted. 

*'Go out of my room, and I will leave your house as soon 
as I can dress/' said Cahal. It did not take long for the 
young patriot to go out into the street, and when he did he 
met scowling faces around him everywhere. 

"Informer! Spy!" yelled growling men and women, 
and a little bare-legged boy who. passed him threw mud at 
him. Cahal was stunned, and his heart almost stopped 
beating when he went to his office to find the tjrpe all car- 
ried away, everything smashed and his staff gone without 
the formality of a good-bye. On nearly every wall and 
board and lamp-post that he passed was a white paper with 
a death's head and cross-bones, and underneath these th«« 
glaring words written in red ink : 

NOTICE I 

''Beware I Ton are to boycott Cahal Desmond, the spy 
who nearly murdered two of our country patriots and 
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delivered them into the hands of the police. Anyone be- 
friending him or sheltering him will be shot. 

"Signed, Captain MooNLiaHT." 

'Tatriots V' said Cahal. "The low thieves, how dare they 
appropriate my oflScial name to blackball myself/^ and 
with high and mighty contempt of it all he went to a near- 
by hotel for breakfast, but no one would serve him, nor 
would anyone in town give him a horse for any amount of 
money. He could get one from the police, he knew, but he 
would rather die than turn to the enemies of his country 
for aid. All day he sat in his office hungry and weak and 
dazed, and when he went to a window to look out, the 
people ran as if he were a leper. The Cotmty Inspector 
called on him, and with flattery and words of kindly sym- 
pathy tried to get him to turn against his people. 

'TTou have sacrificed all for them, and now they would 
ruin you. Come to the barracks and swear an information 
against them, and the Government will reward you accord- 
ing to your rank and station. It shall be anything you 
say,** said the "County,*' rubbing his hands together. 

Cahal was suffering too much to make any attempt at 
heroics, so he simply said, *T[ have nothing to say; please 
go and leave me here alone.** 

The "County** went away assuring himself that no man 
could hold out against outraged pride, disloyalty, cruel 
wrong, hunger and loneliness, and that the greatest thing 
that could happen for British dominion in Kerry would 
happen soon. Next day Danny and Patsy Hickey came 
with provisions and Cahal ate greedily. He had slept in 
his office but his landlord had ordered him to move at 
once, so he concluded the open field woxdd be his bed soon. 

Danny begged him to go with him until Pamell and the 
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Head Centre could be notified, but Cahal said quietly and 
firmly that lie would not. 

"Go home, Danny, my lad, or the curse will fall on you, 
too — ^they do not know you were with me that night when 
we gave those rascals their deserts. Go home and they 
will never know it." 

'*Is it to desert ye in yer black hour, Masther Cahal," 
asked Danny. 

"Is it sich a black act,*' said Patsy. 

'^ou have a young wife, Danny. I will not appeal to 
Pamell. If my people do not want me, I want to go 
away." 

'^ut us boys will shtand by ye forever; there's a hun- 
dred loyal lads who^d die for ye.'* 

"Oh, but the people at large are against me, Danny. 
It is not the ruffians who wrote the notices I mind, but 
the people. I am a left side man — always on the left 
side of the popular tent. A public idol is a public bauble 
— ^the people, Danny, oh, the people hate me," he cried, 
pitifully. 

'^ut, Misther Cahal, the people don't know the truth. 
They are led away by every new agitator, an* they're 
afraid o' the ruffians besides." 

"Oh, Danny, it would only cause faction fights and party 
quarrels — ^no, no, go away, please do, and let me alone." 

There was nothing to do but to go away, and with sob- 
bing voices in their throats that rendered them speechless, 
the two men parted from the white-faced young leader 
who sat in his disordered office staring out of eyes hol- 
lowed from suffering. As they closed tfie door, Cahal 
called after Danny and handed him the society funds, in- 
cluding the profits of the newspaper, explaining \o him 
that he only kept ten pounds, which was the amount of 
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his last two weeks salary. That evening he went to the 
National Hotel and asked the proprietor to give him a 
chance to speak to the people from the balcony. The man 
felt kindly toward him, and besides he felt it would be 
quite an advertisement for his hotel to have the papers 
throughout the United Kingdom tell the next day of the 
sensational meeting addressed by the boycotted patriot, 
turned spy. Crowds lined the streets. Everywhere one 
looked there were throngs of people, and a lowering, angry 
crowd greeted the speaker when he appeared. 

The new school of moonlighters, namely the animal 
mutilating robbers were present in large numbers, and one 
of them threw an egg the moment Gahal appeared. It 
struck him on the face and the people jeered, but there 
was no movement of his hand or of his head to show that 
he noticed it. A policeman grabbed the oflfender. and im- 
mediately the crowd was enraged, for it decided this showed 
the Government's care of Cahal. 

Cahal himself did not care. 'Tjet the hireling go, 
constable,'^ he cried; 'Tie supported his mother by cutting 
turf for my father, ay, and by my father's charity. I 
suppose he thinks this is a good way to repay it.'' 

'* Aristocrat ! shoneeni ye foreign squire!" the crowd 
retorted, and the hateful screams became so loud that 
Cahal bowed quietly and went back into the hotel. ^ He 
had scarcely reached the parlor floor when he was joined 
by Sub-Constable Kelly in plain clothes. 

'How are you, Kelly,'' he said. 

''Sorry for you, sir," said Kelly. "Here,*' as Cahal 
went to go into the street, "ye're not goin' out in that 
mad mob.'* 

'1 am/' said Cahal quietly. 
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"If y^are I'm goin* with ye, or would ye have a peeler 
fight with ye?'' 

'TDo you come as a peeler, Kelly?" 

'TTo, me brave young lad, I come as yer friend/* said 
Kelly, and the two walked out together- 

When the people saw Cahal come out with the air of 
a young king, facing the roaring mob with all the cool- 
ness of a well-trained army of dragoons, they fell back 
respectfully, for the touch of fine courage that accom- 
panies 'T)lood" is always respected by an Irish gathering. 
No one noticed Kelly, and no word was said as the idol of 
a week before made his way to the railway station and 
bought a ticket for Queenstown. 

'TTer goin' to '' Kelly hesitated. 

"To America,'' answered Cahal. 

"I wish I was goin' wid ye." 

'0)0 you ?" 

"Yes. I thrusted a man to be a brave man an' a thrue 
one. I've asked for a thransfer an' I've been sint to the 
West." 

'TTou mean Broderick," asked Cahal. 

"I — ^I can't say, Desmond. He's wronged yerself, but I 
feel, 'once- a f rind^ forever a f rind,' an' as I swore faith to 
him I'll niver break it. But blast his*eyes if he comes near 
me." 

"Kelly, you're one peeler I am glad to know. Good- 
bye. You are the only friend to see me^off as I leave home 
forever." 

This was said in a quivering, boyish voice, and the 
rough, ugly-looking policeman put his arms around him 
and kissed him. It surorised Cahal^ for it had not yet 
gained possession of his^mind that he had the power to 
create extraordinary devotion, and to arouse sentiment in 
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people who seemed to be devoid of it. He only knew him- 
self to be a left side man, so he said nothing, only stood on 
the steps of his second-class railway carriage with his hand 
on Kelly^s shoulder. There was a shrill whistle, a few 
short pnflEs, one long, loud whistle, and Cahal Desmond was 
borne away with no one to wave a good-bye to him but one 
of the snb-constables of the government he fought and 
hated. 

It was telegraphed to Queenstown that he was coming, 
and the police oflBcials met him there, and tempted every 
part of him. They pointed out to him the shameful way 
he had been treated, his justification as a patriot in rid- 
ding his country of such scoundrels. They offered him a 
commission in the Indian army, money to pay oflE the 
mortgage from the old place, a sure reconciliation with 
his father, and they assured him this was not a bribe — ^it 
was simply a reward and Ireland would be the winner. 

Cahal was tempted. It was awful to go away (penniless, 
lonely, deserted by all, branded as a traitor, his sweet- 
heart false to him, his country hating him. The spirit of 
revenge rose within him, and it fought its fierce battle, 
but when it struck the inmost soul of Cahal Desmond it 
lost the day. Another temptation lost the day, too, and 
because it did, Beatrice Hurley received the following 
letter in England a week later : 

'TTou are the only one I write a good-bye to, for you are 
the only friend I am sure of. If you have not already 
heard that I am branded as a traitor because of that night 
at Hartleys, you will doubtless do so soon. Thank God I 
was there, or thanks be to whatever fate took me there ; for 
if there is any sweetness in this bitter hour it is that I pun- 
ished the wretches who dared to raise their vile hands 
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against you. I like to think of you as my friend, for I know 
you are that. More I would not dare to expect, and more I 
could be to no woman. I cannot write more, for my hand is 
not steady or my heart happy. Good-bye, dear friend; 
the memory of you goes with me. 

"Cahal Desmond.*' 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

FIEST GLIMPSES OF NEW YORK. 

The day lie arrived in New York Harbor was one of 
the most inspiring days Cahal had ever remembered. In 
the midst of a jostling, jabbering throng of emigrants he 
leaned quietly on the steamer rail, looking at the Jersey 
shore and wondering what this new land was going to do 
for his sore heart and smitten faith. 

Two young men were standing beside him, one a Ger- 
man Jew who had been in America for ten- years and was 
returning to it after a visit to his old home, the other an 
Austrian Catholic, full of hope about the great land he 
was going to settle dowa in. They were talking in Ger- 
man, which Cahal understood fairly weU, and he gathered 
from the conversation that the young Jew was a socialist. 
He had read of the socialists but had never met one, and 
he was interested in this bright-faced, dark-eyed, spec- 
tacled young fellow. As they approached the Bartholdi 
statue of Liberty, Cahal looked at it, his heart beating, 
for did not this mean that there was one land that belonged 
to the People, one land that welcomed every political 
refugee, one city of refuge for the wronged outcast of 
countries across the sea I 

The young Jew watched his face. *^ou admire that ?^* 
he asked, and he shrugged his shoulders contemptuously. 

Cahal nodded^ but did not speak. 
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*lt means. nothing," said the Jew, '^nothing. America 
is a land made b}' foreigners, but they hate ns, and they 
hate lis with good Christian hatred too." 

"It is the only real home of liberi;y," said Cahal. 

"She is pooriy housed, then," said the Jew. "They will 
tell you, you ought to love it, because they will give you a 
job after awhile." 

"I am ready to love it," said Cahal, 'Tjut I am under 
no obligation to any man for my brain and brawn. It is 
that that entitles me to wages, not an Americanos gen- 
erosity." 

"Just so — ^youVe got the idea. You wofuld make a 
good socialist," said the Jew. "Labor is capital. You 
bring yourself — ^they pay you for your body and soul. Yet 
they do you a favor, they say, because you are a f oreigner.'* 

"Oh, well, I will not sell my soul," laughed Cahal, 'Tbe- 
sides we cannot help having clannishness. I do not ex- 
pect to find America perfect. I love it — all Irishmen do. 
It is our one refuge — ^its people have been generous to us 
ever." 

The young Jew's face grew cynical. "That big city we 
are steaming into is full of corruption," he said. "Amer- 
icans are so weak that they let the lowest element of your 
nation and of Germany rule them. They will not spend 
time in their city affairs, because they are a lot of money- 
makers; whereas an Irishman loves the fun of a political 
campaign and enjoys managing things. He does not care 
a snap for money but he loves power. He loves to man- 
age a ward, to speak from a platfrom, to wear a uniform 
— ^he is born with the knack of doing these things and an 
American is not. Money and affairs have made him blas6 
and unpicturesque, so he stays away from the polls a-nd 
allows himself to be managed*" 
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''Do Irishman manage New Yorkr^' asked Cahal, in 
Borprise. 

"Oh, there are Germans, too, a number of Italian ward 
heelers, some Jewish deputy sheriflEs and a smattering of 
others. Of course they are not new men like you," said 
the socialist hastily. 

''Why not ?' 

"Oh, you are a gentleman. In Great Britain gentlemen 
go into politics as they go to the races, racing being a 
national sport; in America politics and racing attract those 
who want to put themselves up as stakes and come out 
winners.^* 

"But gentlemen ouglit to go into politics,^' said Gahal. 
"It is a citizen's duty.*' 

"Duty, ha, ha,** laughed the socialist. 

"But I say it is a duty,'* said Cahal stubbornly. 

"Ye3, I suppose so. Of course gentlemen become poli- 
ticians, occasionally in America, and they get paid in — 
mud. Unless you are a member of the great political 
parties, the newspapers will tell you you are a crank, a liar, 
a traitor or a fool. All the political parties steal. Some 
steal from the lowest element and make no claims to 
honesty; others steal from the people at large and retain 
their churchmembership. That is the only difiEerence.'* 

"Oh, you are a pessimisV' said Cahal, laughing. 

"Yes, sir, I am,*' said the Jew. "I am thankful I am 
not satisfied with the condition of things in America.*' 

"But it is the best country of them all, after all has 
been said,'* said Cahal. 

'Terhaps — ^that is no great distinction," was the reply. 
"I do not blame your persecuted laboring class for coming 
here to rule us." 

"But how can they?" asked Cahal in a puzzled .way. 
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^^At home OTir public men are all intelligent, educated 



men.*' 



''Well/' said the socialist slowly, "the most ordinary 
Irishman is a good fellow. He is teeming with person- 
ality. He has a lot of dash to him. He can fight, and 
mobs like a fighter; he has his regiment, and he is not 
afraid of the devil himself, that is why Irishmen of all 
classes make successful lovers and soldiers, orators and 
statesmen, but poor business men. The Irishmen fight- 
ing 'with muskets and shirts' at Cremona and saving the 
day, is a story that one often hears in Prance. Few Amer- 
icans are fitted physically or temperamentally for public 
life. New York's common council is made up largely of 
Irishmen and Jews. You may marry an American heiress 
if you have a title. American men have all the romance 
squeezed out of them by their letter-presses." 

''Then I presume you have captured a prize?" laughed 
Cahal. 

"Me ?" said the Jew contemptuously. '1 am a believer in 
free love." 

"Free love," said Cahal, wheeling around and facing 
him. 

"Yes, sir." 

"All socialists do not, do they?" asked CahaL 

"No." 

"I am glad of that," said Cahal earnestly, "and you 
can be glad that Moses taught your people the sacredness 
of the home life and the sturdiness of morality." 

"Why?" 

"Because, had he advocated free love, your race would 
be wiped out. It would damn any nation." 

"Do you admire Moses, then ?" 

"He ie pne of the few true patriots of history," said 
Cahal. 
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"If the world had treated you as it treated me/^ said 
the socialist, ^^you woxQd advocate anything that would do 
away with the hypocrisy of compelling people to live 
together who despise each other and who suit each other 
in no way whatever and are just slaves to society.'* 

"I care not how the world treats me, but I do care 
whether I take the weak, licentious way, or the strong, true 
one,*' said Cahal. 'T may never reform society, but I 
want to keep * * His voice gave out and he turned 
away, but not before the socialist had noticed the trem- 
bling lip and blurred eye. 

"Keep what?** he asked gently. 

"Prom being managed by corrupt forces. You despise 
New York for being managed thus, why should you grant 
it to yourself ?** 

The socialist winced, but he said: "Oh, but I believe 
free love to be right.** 

*Does the New York professional politician not believe 
he is doing as well as the next man when he manages its 
citizens? He is probably right. Free love, man! Call 
it free license, free hell, anything — ^but not love — ^not 
love.** 

'TTou believe in love, then ?'* 

"Oh, let us not argue it — an argument would not con- 
vince you, and the subject sickens me — ^forgive me for 
speaking so warmly, but ^** 

"Oh, it is all right,** said the socialist quietly. '^What 
is your name ? Mine is Sigmund Hirsch.** 

"My name (CahaFs face grew red) is Charles White.** 

"I hope we will meet again.** 

"I hope so,*' said Cahal, and they said no more until the 
steamer was in port. Then they shook hands and parted. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 



THE SAMARITAN AOTBESS. 



Gahal did nothing for several days except to stroll 
around the city and view the sights in the metropolis of 
the New World, and then as his dollars were fast disap- 
pearing, he sought work and found it not. He tried the 
newspaper offices, and one city editor, whose father had 
been a mill hand in Hoboken, and who had himself blacked 
boots for a living once upon a time, noticed his brogue and 
said : ''We do not employ Irish emigrants/' 

''Why not ?' asked Cahal. 

"They drink too much/* 

"Of course, in the set you move in,'' said Cahal, hotly, 
"yon evidently have not had the advantage of meeting 
gentlemen'' 

"Oh, you are one," sneered the city editor. Cahal did 
not notice it, but said: 

"Do you drink ?" 

"Mind your business, sir." 

"I am," said Cahal quietly. "You insulted me and my 
country — I want to know what you are like. I have never 
tasted a glass of intoxicating liquor in my life." 

"Maybe you are Saint Patrick," said the city editor, 
laughing at his own joke. 

'T[ hope you are not a representative American jour- 
nalist," said Cahal quietly. "In Ireland our writers and 
other professional men are gentlemen." 
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Before the city editor responded he spit a quid of 
tobacco out of his mouth and Gahal looked him over^ and 
left the ofl5ce. 

There was not much in the young Irishman's look, but 
it left the city editor so red in the face that four glasses of 
lager had to be consumed before the redness abated. As 
a rule he went to bed drunk, but that night he retired in 
such a condition that it took him nearly a week to recover. 
Cahal went to bed in a German boarding-house, thinking 
deeply and with less hope animating him than usual. 

Weeks passed by, during which his watch and books and 
overcoat went to the pawnshop, and in one of the richest 
cities in the world he found himself starving to death. He 
had brains and brawn and muscle to give to it, but it 
seemed it did not want him, and he decided that if his 
countrjrmen were ruling New York, other Irishmen were 
not profiting much by it. He applied at mills, car-stables 
and factories, but he was an untrained hand, and, worse 
than that, he did not have a vote or a ^^puU.^' Everywhere 
he applied he found twenty men seeking one position, so he 
learned some new lessons in political economy, and inci- 
dentally in hunger. 

One evening (he had eaten nothing for two days) Cahal 
sat in Madison Square Park and listened to two men argu- 
ing socialism. He was weary and possessed of the shivery 
feeling that is the worst adjunct of hunger. His head was 
swimming and he had no desire to study problems, but 
what one of them said interested him: 

^^The Government need not own the individual and 
make a machine out of him, regulating his work and his 
time as if he were an institution ward,'' he said; ^^all it 
needs is to own the land. The refit will settle itself. 
There will be no b^gars, no speculation in land, no 
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monopoly, and every man can rent a house or a flat at a 
reasonable rent, knowing that the fruits of his industry 
will not be eaten up by taxes imposed to support criminals 
made by society. In fact, there will be only one tax — ^a tax 
on land, and that will truly belong to the people/^ 

^^The land for the people, the individual f ree,^^ thought 
Cahal; ^Hhat is a grand idea/' But the patriots heart 
could not throb very strongly, and his head could barely 
grasp the first thoughts, so he went away slowly, and as it 
was getting late he walked to East Fourth street and lay 
down in a hallway to sleep. He had slept there a few nights 
before and he had no trouble in finding a comer behind the 
cellar door where he would be undisturbed by tenants. 

For many hours he slept from sheer weakness and it 
must have been about two o'clock in the morning that he 
woke up with a great longing to get away from the dirty 
tenement house atmosphere and go up to Central Park 
and die amid the fresh green so like what he had known 
at Desmond woods. He felt chilled through, and as he 
tramped up Second avenue, he shook as if with the ague. 
Occasionally a policeman looked at him — sometimes a 
drunken workingman staggered against him and muttered 
— sometimes a woman of the street saluted him with some 
maudlin remark, and from time to time a restaurant 
weakened him with the odor of steaming coflPee and roast 
meat. He was weary— oh, so weary, and big, boyish tears 
were in his eyes; but, in spite of all, he was seeing his 
father's quiet country home, where there was enough and to 
spare, and for a moment he was d'reaming he was there, and 
then, when his brain reeled anew he was spearing for trout 
in the streams in the Castlemullin mountain or rallying his 
fellow moonlighters. 

From one 3cene to another jumped his brain^ and whole 
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weeks and months and years had stretched out before him 
when he arrived at the outskirts of Central Park. How 
he got up there he never knew, but he knew afterward that 
it was while he was wandering along Fifty-ninth street, 
that a handsome, well-dressed woman passed him and 
looked strangely at him. He returned the look idly, and 
then she spoke to him: 

'^Are you ill?'^ she asked him. 

^TTes, I think so,^' he answered feebly. 

'Toor lad, get into my carriage. I have been out to sup- 
per with some friends and thought I would like to walk a 
block before driving home.^' 

Cahal looked into the street and saw a carriage with a 
coachman in livery and walked feebly toward it. The 
woman helped him in and put her arm behind him and sat 
thus until they got to the house. 

^TTour name ?" she asked in a low voice. 

^Tharles White." 

"I am Julia Herbert, the actress. Come, James (to the 
coachman), help my friend, Mr. White, into the house. 
He is ill.'' 

James responded immediately and in a few minutes 
Cahal found himself in the boudoir of the most famous 
actress of the New World, and she beside him, mixing a 
jug of strong punch. When she offered it to him, he said 
weakly: "I have never taken any." 

"So handsome a woman has never offered it to you," she 
said playfully, and Cahal drank it and felt strong and 
well again. 

When he woke up next day around noon he had a dim 
recollection of having eaten a little biscuit and beef tea, and 
then he thought he remembered that a tall, sleek-looking 
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servant had helped him to remove his clothes^ for he felt 
strangely weak^ despite the comfortable feeling the punch 
had imparted to him. After settling all this in his mind 
he lay on the bed for awhile thinking. The room he was 
in was fitted up for a girl — ^he saw that at once by the vari- 
ous bits of feminine trumpery around him, and he blushed 
for his well-worn shoes and trousers and hat which re- 
posed in a chair near by, as if they were in the habit of 
dwelling in such quarters. He had a comfortable phys- 
ical sense of having eaten and being about to eat again, 
but his brain was not as clear as usual and he had a mental 
conception of having done something he ought not to have 
done. Then the thought of the glass of punch came to 
him, and he felt very much ashamed of himself. He was 
thirsty and his throat and tongue felt unclean, and he 
knew it was because he had drunk a whole jug of the 
punch the night before — ^and yet it made him feel so happy 
that he almost desired to take it again. Why, he knew 
he could blink as contentedly as a sleepy, happy infant if 
another glass was mixed for him. 

^1 think I would like to eat,*' he said to himself. ^TJet 
me see ; my name is Charles White.*' 

Just then the door opened softly and James looked in. 

''Good morning,'* said Cahal, "I will be uip and dressed 
in a moment.** 

''Very well, sir; I thought you were asleep,'* said the 
man. "Miss Herbert will have breakfast with you in her 
private dining-room.** 

"But surely she has breakfasted,** said Cahal. "It is 
late.** 

"She has had her chocolate ; she wishes to know if you 
are feeling better.** 

"Quite well again, tell her,** said Cahal. 
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He was soon downstairs, where he found Miss Herbert 
waiting and ready to conduct him into the dining-room. 
It was a cosy tete-4-t§te place, from which everyone was 
excluded, Miss Herbert herself pouring the coflEee and 
attending to GahaPs wants, as if she had always been used 
to it. She chatted about various topics of the day and 
would have gone on indefinitely had Cahal not stopped 
her abruptly. 

*^ow did you come to notice me last night ?^' he asked. 

'T; saw you lean on the park wall. I saw you were 
young and weary, and I thought you might be contem- 
plating suicide — ^were you?^' 

*^No, but I felt I was going to die,'' said Cahal. "I was 
hungry and homeless. You have picked up a tramp. 
Miss ^^ 

'Herbert, Julia Herbert,'' said the actress. *T! think I 
have picked up a hero. You are an Irishman, are you 
not?" 

'TTes, another of my sins," said Cahal. 

"Sins," said the actress warmly, "I call that a virtue." 

^TDo you now?" asked Cahal in a quick voice that had 
enough of the quaint brogue in it to make the actress 
smile. 

*T do," she said. "Some of the most brilliant, warm* 
hearted men and women I ever met were from your land. 
Are you from the North?" 

"Ifo, I am not," said Cahal with decision; *T[ am sick 
of your good, Protestant North — ^your virtuous Scotch- 
Irish. Their pretensions sicken me." 

**Ha, ha," thought the actress, smiling, "a young rebel. 
"Is there a class called Scotch-Irish P' she asked inno- 
cently. 

"Is there a class called bird-fish?" retorted Cahal. 
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"They first went to Scotland from Ireland, then they re- 
turned, married Irish women and their children came to 
America. If they turned out well, they were called 
Scotch-Irish; if they went to jail, they were called Irish. 
What were your parents. Miss Herbert?*^ 

^^English,^' said the actress. 

"Then you are English, too P^ 

*^es." 

Cahal was nonplused for a moment, but he said : "And 
should you marry an American and live here, will your 
children be Americans?'* 

"Certainly,^' said the actress, blushing at the naivety of 
the inan before her and smiling at his catechism methods. 

*^ell, then, can you not see how absurd it is for Scot- 
land to claini our generals and statesmen and writers who 
have become great in this land. Originally Irish, they 
went to Scotland, married Irish women, had children born 
in Ireland and yet — ^f augh.'^ 

*T)o you not like Scotland ?' 

"Indeed I do,*^ said Cahal warmly. 'Tie Scotcli are a 
fine, brave people. They are our cousin Celts ; their genius 
and their clear-cut individuality have nothing of the 
Saxon in them/' 

*^Saxon,'' she said, smiling, 'TE am a Saxon.'' 

"The race may well be proud of it/' said Cahal. 

"Oh, Mr. White, I wish this horrible race prejudice was 
eliminated from the world." 

'T! wish the ignorance that causes it was, at least,'* said 
Cahal, and then he told her of his interview with the city 
editor, concluding with this : 

"Suppose, Miss Herbert, that we at home judged 
Americans by their negro-burning mobs, and degraded, 
tobacco-chewing mountain whites — ^by the way, the latter 
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are Scotch and Protestant — ^wonder how they could ever 
degenerate ?" 

^*You are sarcastic, now, Mr. White/' 

Cahal smiled and there was silence between them for sev- 
eral minutes. Then the actress said : 

"I was once in the condition you were, last night, Mr. 
White, only I was planning to commit suicide. God kept 
me from it.^' 

"God?" repeated Cahal, queerly. 

"Yes, and He kept you from death, too. I want to be 
your friend now for the sake of that night in my own life 
and for your own sake, too, for I like you. I will lend you 
any money you need — ^you will need it, you know.'* 

"How — can I take money from you ?" said Cahal, chok- 
ing down the lump in his throat. 

"By believing about yourself what I believe about you — 
it is merely a loan to a gentleman in trouble, a lonely boy 
the world has treated harshly — ^isn't it?'' 

'^ut— but '' said Cahal. 

'TVould you offer it to me under similar circumstances?'' 
asked Miss Herbert. 

"Oh, yes." 

"You would have no right to degrade me by offering me 
what you would not accept yourself," she said quietly. 
Then she laid her hand on his arm, and he, vdth his big, 
frank eyes, looked up into her kind, smiling brown ones, 
and though no word was spoken both knew it was settled. 

Months passed by, during which Cahal worked as hotel 
waiter and office clerk in succession. He lived in bachelor 
quarters near by, but dined every day with the actress, and 
occasionally went to the play and sat quietly watching her 
while others applauded. One night a man passed an in- 
sulting remark about her character; Cahal promptly 
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knocked him down and was as promptly arrested. The 
next morning he was discharged, however, but the news- 
papers told Julia Herbert that he had spent a night in a 
prison cell for her. So she said to him at dinner that 
day, *T)o you believe me to be a true woman P^ 

'0)0 I ?' asked Cahal. "Do you need to ask me that T 

'TTou can continue to believe so,'' she said quietly — ^^'f ew 
men do, though.*' 

''What r cried Cahal. 

*T)o you not know that all actresses are popularly sup- 
posed to be bad?*' 

'"No/' 

''Well, they are — some are bad, of course.'* 

"So are some womeu who are not actresses,'' said Cahal. 

"Yes," said Miss Herbert, smiling. "The theatrical 
profession helps to make some of them bad, as the busi- 
ness and political world help some men to sell them- 
selves." 

Cahal was thinking and he spoke his thoughts : 

"I would not like to see the girl I loved kissed on the 
stage, though," he said. 

*'Have you seen me kissed?" 

"Yes, and I did not like it." 

Miss Herbert smiled, but she did not misunderstand. 

'Til r. White, have you ever had your shoes blacked ?" 

"Often." 

"Well, a stage kiss feels like that. It is necessary for 
the polish — ^you have a feeling that it has been done, but 
you could easily have read a newspaper during the 
process." 

Cahal laughed aloud, and then Julia Herbert said: 
"Speaking of newspapers, Mr. White, I am going to es- 
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tablish one. It must be one that will create ideals and 
help people to live them." 

**It is apt to be a financial failure/' said Cahal. ^Teo- 
ple do not care to pay for being helped." 

"I want you to be its editor and manager," said the 
actress, dismissing his remark with a slight smile. 

'"Why ?" 

^T think you have lived through enough to write a great 
many things, because you are clear souled and (smiling) 
because I think you have written before." 

^^Why?" 

*^0h, because you called on that city editor you told me 
about, and because you have left scraps of paper lying 
around occasionally." 

'TTes, I edited a newspaper before. Miss Herbert, and 
my name is not Charles White." 

"I thought not," said the actress, *1)ut let us not speak 
of that. Let us go on until the end of the diapter in 
this way, unless, indeed, you are eager to tell." 

^T am not — ^but ^^ 

'Then never mind, but let me say this: you never got 
that head and shoulders in a laborer's mud cabin; no, 
nor in a farmer's slated house." 

Cahal said nothing. The remainder of the meal was 
eaten in silence, and a month later the first issue of the 
^'Beacon" was issued. 

Cahal had his own way of editing the paper and he had 
plenty to do, for he was editor, reporter, ofl5ce-boy, col- 
lector and general manager. 

Miss Herbert objected to this, but he had no intention 
of running up bills, he said, so he had his way. He spent 
all of his evenings in the caf^s and clubs of swelldom and 
in the dives and low saloons of helldom, for he wanted real 
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stories of real men^ and besides^ he had a feeling that he 
would like to help some one as he had been helped. It 
would keep him from thinking, too, and that was no small 
boon in itself. He had been editor of the "Beacon^* for 
three months when he decided to make a tour of the upper 
East side. The sights that he saw sickened him and he 
was returning home by way of First avenue when a tall, 
gaunt, dirty-looking young man of twenty-five or there- 
abouts approached him and said, ^^Give me a dollar," 

Cahal saw that he had a knife in his hand, but he said 
quietly, **Why should I give you a dollar 5^* 

''To save your life.'^ 

"You are nervous, my man/^ said Cahal. 'TTou are 
hungry, are you not?" 

"Yes." 

"Well, come with me and have supper." 

"You'll hand me over to the cop." 

"Who is he — oh, the peeler, that is, the policeman," said 
Cahal. "Indeed I will not — ^you can trust me." 

The man waited a moment and then went to a little 
restaurant with him, aiid he scarcely said a word until he 
had literally bolted down a huge dish of beefsteak, half a 
loaf of bread and a bottle of beer. Then he spoke : 

"That," pointing to the beer, "is the stuff that has fixed 
this boy." 

"Then why do you drink it ?" 

"Why ? Because I wouldn't live an hour without it. I 
live on it; my lungs are nearly gone." Here the poor fel- 
low coughed violently. 

*Toor fellow," said Cahal. The man looked strangely 
at him. 

"Are you a missionary?" he asked. 

"N"o, I am editor of a paper." 
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^^And I am a saloon bum, a free lunch feeder, a sleeper 
in hallways who has not had his shirt washed for two 
months." 

Cahal leaned over and poured out a second glass of beer 
for him. Then he sat in sympathetic silence that made the 
man talk more than any amount of coaxing could. 

^T was a carpenter, earning good wages till I got in with 
a bad set," he said. "They prided in their low-down habits 
and laughed at me for a kid for not joining them. I was 
a soft, no-good fool, and I could not stand that, so I took 
to going to saloons with them. Then I saw my finish. I 
lost my job ; I had no money, and I hung around the bar. 
When a fellow has no place to sleep, and a dirty shirt, he 
loses respect for himself, so I hung around here and there. 
God knows I often longed to do better, but I could not get a 
job with the kind of clothes I had, and, besides, I was bro- 
ken down and nervous — ^imagine a strong man nervous. 
Once I could eat horse nails — -now my stomach is as weak as 
my will. To-night I went out to kill or get money,, ior I 
had a bad day with my lungs and I wanted a ball." 

*^A ball r asked Cahal. 

'TTes, a swipe — I mean whiskey." 

'TDid the saloon-keeper do nothing for you ?'' 

'T5e insured me and now he is waiting for me to die," 
said the man bitterly. "That is all Billy is good for now, 
and the "proprietor of the Hell Gate Exchange knows it. 
He needs bums to put his brother in the Senate, but dying 
bums are of no use to him." 

"Come home with me," said Cahal suddenly, and next 
day a well-dressed but sick-looking man was presented to 
Miss Herbert as "my friend Billy." 

"You are beaconing the light already, Mr. White," she 
said, and these words remained in his mind and cheered 
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him. They came back to him one night several weeks 
later when Billy came to his room and between coughs told 
him he had become converted. 

"Converted?'' asked Cabal. '"What do yon mean?'' 

*T[ stopped at a little mission downtown and a man told 
me about the love of Jesus, and I've got it in my heart. 
Billy is no bum to Jesus any more than to you, Mr. White. 
You first made me think of Him — ^you make me feel re- 
ligious, you do." 

Again those words that stabbed like a sharp knife, those 
words the years were covering up, but that were as fresh to 
him as the leaves of the woods they were whispered in. 

*n am glad, Billy," he said softly. 

'Ttfr. White, I wish you had a change of heart." 

''Am I so wicked, Billy?" 

''Oh, no, but if s because you are good you ought to be 
better. Say, you're a natural bom saint." 

Cahal gave an inward glance and sighed but he smiled 
as he said : 

"Then you do not think human nature is totally de- 
praved even if it is unregenerate." 

"Oh, say, of course I don%" said Billy. "The trouble 
with us is that we count our sins and never count the things 
we donH do and the places we get over without dirtying our 
feet. Some preachers say a man proves he's a man by 
being an out-and-out bad. I say he proves he isn't — ^not a 
Jesus man, anyhow." 

"You are right," said Cahal, "and it is no credit to God 
to say that early breath of His has all been burned up by 
sulphur." 

"Why, I believe I wasn't in my right mind since I took 
the first sup until to-night," said Billy. "Oh, Mr White, 
Jesus in my heart makes my Iimgs all right." 3^en, after 
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a long pause^ Billy sobbed: *^Tiie — Blood— of — Christ — 
made — me — ^new— oh, I wish I could help you, my other 
savior." 

Cahal was visibly affected, and he said, taking Billyhs 
hand : *^illy, you have helped me ; that night you told me 
drink ruined you I determined to touch it no more. I 
had been fooling with it a little." 

"Oh, Mr. White, go the rest of the way; give your heart 
to Jesus." 

Cahal waited a moment. *T will think it over, Billy," 
he said quietly. "It means a great deal and it means 
much I do not understand," and he went to his room to 
think it over. The next morning when he went to call 
Billy, he saw he had begun to live. The dead body seemed 
full of light. There was the light of a peace that passeth 
all human understanding on his face, and after the first 
shock was over it brought the moisture to CahaFs eyes. 

"Did God care for Billyh he whispered. "Did He 
care for that poor wreck of a tramp P' 

^T)id youf* some voice said to him. 

'TTes, for I, too, have suffered," he answered, and then he 
remembered the master^s words of long ago when he told 
him he would have to suffer in order to love. Cahal sat 
down before the dead man and commenced to think and 
this was the substance of his thoughts: *TBilly is dead, 
killed by sin; sure enough the wages of sin is death, and 
a man reaps what he sows." 

He looked at the light on Billy's face, and added, ^fBuf 
God seems to have made him a present of heaven." 

Cahal did not know he was quoting Scripture when he 
said that, and he thought on and on. **Why should poor 
Billy die? I cared for him. Why did not lihe saloon- 
keeper die? Why do not the unrepentant rich sinners 
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die? They will, I suppose; yes, all men die — ^and this 
poor fellow is beyond any more pain. Oh, I am glad I 
brightened his last days. I never felt like this before. I 
wonder if I can find anyone else to take his place — ^poor, 
poor Billy. If you are in heaven and can hear, pray for 
mejpoor Billy.*^ 
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CHAPTER XVL 



POLITICS. 



Cahal was sitting at his desk one evening around dusk 
deep in the mystery of papers, pen and ink when two men 
entered. On looking up he thought he knew one, the 
smaller and stouter of the visitors, but he could not re- 
member where he had met him. Presently the man bus- 
tled up and spoke in a pleasant, frank and outspoken way, 
and then Cahal recognized his Hoboken-bom city editor. 
It was he, but suave, smiling and jovial as befitted a man 
who was seeking a favor. 

'1 am Edward Mahlein, the city editor of the ^ew York 
Bugle Blast,^ and this is my friend, Congressman Wil- 
liams,'^ he began. 

The Congressman was tall, thin and self-composed, and 
Cahal shook hands with both men but gave no sign of ever 
having met either. He gave them chairs and asked them 
why they honored him with their visit, and the city editor 
said jovially : 

"Is it so strange a thing for one journalist to pay a visit 
of courtesy to another ?" 

"It ought not to be,'' said Cahal, smiling. "If you will 
excuse me, I will run downstairs and get a few cigars." 

"No, indeed, you will net/' said Editor Mahlein, pleas- 
antly, drawing a bunch out of his pocket and handing 
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them around^ the two visitors lighting theirs and Cahal 
snipping his off little by little with his ink eraser. 

'*I like your paper and your articles/* commenced the 
editor. 

^'Ha/* thought Cahal, "you are going to reveal the 
object of your visit/* Thinking a little louder, he said: '1 
am glad to hear it.'* 

'TTes, you have a chatty, convincing way of saying 
things.** 

Cahal bowed and the editor was about to say a few other 
nice things when Congressman Williams grew impatient. 

''Get at the root of the matter, Mahlein,** he said coldly. 

Mahlein looked embarrassed and a trifle angry, and the 
Congressman said: 

'^t*8 this way, Mr. White. We seen your paper and we 
seen a chance to use you in the coming election. You've 
done up the question of Sunday closing so well, that we 
thought we might throw something in your way. What 
is your circulation?** 

"Twenty thousand a week/* said Cahal. 

"All sold?** 

"No, for the news companies return about seven thou- 
sand, but I usually utilize them as sample copies, and sub- 
scriptions keep coming in.** 

'TTie circulation ain*t large,** said the Congressman, 
musingly. 

"No, not so very, but we have great influence ; the paper 
is independent and always will be.** 

"That is what we want,** said the Congressman, **iro 
one will believe you could be paid for an artide.** 

'^0,** said Cahal quietly. 

'TJ'ow, you are acquainted with thoosandfi of tbese 
hangers-on at the saloons,** 
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'fHow do you know ?" 

''Oh, my ward heelers know you well ; thaf s why I came. 
You can get us the respectable element and the other. 
What you did for Billy the consumptive will get us a 
thousand votes.'^ 

''Will itr asked Cahal. 

"Yes/' said the Congressman brightly. "Now we can 
give you a civil service clerkship at $160 a month and per- 
quisites." 

"But I could not fill the oflBce — I have my newspapei: 
work here.'' 

"Oh, do not bother about that — ^wait until you're called 
upon. You can appear a few times a week at the office, 
can't you?" 

"What else ?" asked Cahal. 

"Well, we'll pay you to get out an edition of one 'hundred 
thousand copies a week and we'll have the kids distribute 
them in every house in this city. You support me and our 
party — ^we'U treat you white, Mr. White — ^ha, ha." 

There was unbroken silence for several seconds and then 
Cahal said: "You have mistaken your man, Congressman 
Williams. By the way, is your brother not the owner of 
the Hell Gate Exchange, the saloon where Billy used to 
sleep?" 

"My brother?" 

"Yes, sir, and he insured Billy — ^in fact, he has insured 
hundreds of such poor fellows. You are his silent 
partner." 

"Well?" 

"You will find the remainder -in-my paper next week. 
Mr. Mahlein," turning to the editor, "is this the way you 
mould public opinion ? 1$ this the way you make it easy for 
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your Irish citizens to keep sober and become industrious? 
You do not remember me, do you ?" 

In an instant the city editor remembered, and then 
Cahal bowed both politicians to the door. Down to the 
street they went, swearing at each other, Mahlein declar- 
ing the Congressman had spoiled all by his bluntness and 
the Congressman vowing he would drive Cahal out of the 
citv. As for Cahal he sat in his ofiBce and wondered if all 
governments were rotten to the core. Next day he called 
on the editors of various papers and was received so cour- 
teously that he decided that Mahlein was only one type of 
the American journalist. Colonel Egbert especially made 
a good impression. He was editor-in-chief of a large daily, 
which was very patriotic in tone and which was known to 
be the mouthpiece of "the common people.** When he 
heard CahaPs story he said : 

^TVTiy do you not call a meeting of your saloon friends? 
You are not in the city long, and the thing seems so shock- 
ing to you, that you make it more shocking to me than I 
ever saw it before.** 

"It is shocking,** said Cahal. 

"Of course it is. I always encourage young out-of-town 
writers, because they get such a vivid impression of city 
aJBfairs that they write things that stir people. Fellows 
who get familiar with things astonish nobody when they 
write.** 

'TLet me write an article for your paper, Colonel Egbert,** 
said Cahal suddenly. 

"Go ahead,** said the Colonel, and Cahal went into the 
reporters' room, took a bundle of copy paper and a stub of 
a black pencil and commenced to write. The table he sat 
at was crowded with "spikes,** "exchange" clippings, dirty 

blotters and redolent of ciga? pinoke. The room had ten 
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other similar desks at which men in shirt sleeves were sit- 
ting and scratching a city's outbursts into "copy." Cahal 
wrote and wrote and occasionally he rumpled his hair with 
his fingers and smudged his forehead with blue pencil, but 
he went on and on writing, frowning, smiling for over 
twenty minutes. Then he took his copy in to Colonel 
Egbert. The veteran journalist cocked his feet on top of 
a huge wastebasket, screwed his eyes up tight and com- 
menced to read. 

'That's all right, White,'' he said, putting his finger over 
a few sentences. 

^^What?" asked Cahal. 

'This," said the Colonel reading aloud : " 'It is false to 
say that foreigners corrupt American politics, and when I 
say it is false I will back up my statements. I know a fel- 
low named Jerry Harrigan, who came to America from 
Ireland two years ago. He was a big, jolly fellow with a 
personality that radiated for a block around, and he was 
sadly in need of a suit of clothes to cover it decently. He 
told his friends that he wanted a job and wanted it badly, 
and they told him there was only one man could get it for 
him. 'Who is that?' asked Jerry. 'The district leader.' 
'And who is he ?' 'Oh, he bosses this ward and looks after 
the people.' This sort of paternal care impressed Jerry, 
and he decided that the district leader was an American 
patriot. When he called on him he was more impressed 
than ever, for the leader had a diamond in his shirt front 
almost as large as a soda water bottle, and his hand grasped 
Jerry's with a warmth of a man of heart. He saw that 
Jerry could be useful and offered him a job in his saloon, 
but Jerry -did not want it. He wanted to get on the 
police force and help the government, he said. 'You ought 
to be a citizen before we put you on the police force,' said 
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the district leader. 'Make me one, Tm willing/ said 
Jerry. 

"TTearly every Irishman in the world is on the New 
York police force now/ said the district leader, laughing. 
'Yer wrong there, I have a cousin in the cemethery an^ a 
brother in Tipperary,* said Jerry. 

''liook here,' said the district leader, after watching 
Jerr/s twinkle, 'you don^t even know the street names/ 

"'An' isn^t there lots o' citizens to enlighten mef said 
Jerry. 

"He got the appointment and for two years has served 
the district leader's party as a party 'cop' and honestly 
believes he is faithfully serving the national government 
and that the district leader is a bald eagle American. 

"Ike Mendel met Jerry one day and this was how it 
happened. Ike came from Hungary and the first English 
words he learned were 'for crashus sike/ so that they called 
him 'crashus Ike' over on Chrystie street, where he lives. 
Ike started out selling suspenders and laces, and after a 
time his business grew into the area of a push-cart. He 
was moving it tremblingly through Allen street one day 
when he ran across Jerry, who was on post. Jerry needed 
laces and he smiled rather good naturedly while Ike sorted 
them. Then he drew a nickel out of his trousers pocket 
to pay for them. Ike nearly fainted on the spot and 
prayed that the cholera might take his father^s son (which 
was himself, he explained) before he would take a police- 
man's money. 

" 'Damn ye/ said Jerry, 'Oim no idol — shtop prayin' at 



me.* 



" 'For crashus sike I' cried Ike in amazement. 
"He was a new specimen to Jerry, so the policeman took 
him in a side door of a saloon and had a heart to heart talk 
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with him^ and then he discovered that he had been lax in 
his duty, and for the good of the American Eepublic onght 
to make every peddler on his T)eat^ pay a dollar a week to 
the Party and buy police excursion tickets for the sake of 
their health. Of course Ike had a license, but that really 
made no difference. Indeed he was better pleased to pay 
the bribe, for it gave him a chance to do business without 
being bothered, he said. 

^'TTe feel all right about payin*?' asked Jerry. 

'* 'Sure,* said Ike ; 'dey lets me carry on de peezness if I 
pay an* votes for *em. If I gets a goot many udder votes 
I ton't need to pay.* 

" *And did ye get a great many other votes this year ?' 
asked Jerry. 'No.* *Then pay for the dhrinks an* cut 
off wid yer merchandise,* said Jerry. 

*'These two men are types of thousands of foreigners 
whose idea of American citizenship is obtained in this way, 
and who know they can neither get work or carry it on 
except they dance to the piping of the ward heelers. The 
stranger within our gates is not corrupt, but he becomes so 
in the natural order of things, because good Americans 
do not bother about him except at municipal elections, w'hen 
they mourn the depraved tendency of the foreign vote,*' 

"Look here. White,** said Colonel Egbert, "I want you to 
speak at Cooper Union. Rally your tramp friends and 
bring them there. I will appeal to the great public through 
my paper and ^** 

"And what?*' asked Cahal. 

*^ell, I have ambitions. I would like to run for Mayor 
next term. I have big influence in the city — ^my paper 
would give me the powers of a boss.** 

Cahal grew red. "I thought,** he began hesitatingly. 

"You thought I was unselfish, White. Well, I am, but 
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look here; politics is a business and must have some ele- 
ments of fame or gain in it. I want the fame — not that 
alone, for I would not go into it if I did not intend to 
work straight. If I go in I will remedy these things, but 
I must get more than abuse in return.'^ 

Cahal said nothing for a minute. Then he said: 
'TVTiat do you want?" 

"I would like to boss an honest party. I would rather 
do that than be Mayor. I would like to get the foreign 
vote honestly/* 

'^hy a boss?" asked Cahal. 

**Because, man, there must be bosses. There are bosses 
in everything. A party without a boss is no party. It is 
made up of a bundle of cranks all turning in opposite 
directions. Gladstone is a boss, so is Pamell and the 
Pope, but they are of the right kind." •' 

Cahal was quick to grasp the other^s logic and quick 
to knock a prejudice down with reason, so he passed his 
hand over his head a few times and said: "It is a pity, 
Colonel Egbert, that a man has to trim down his ideals, 
but I am commencing to believe he has to use the deviFs 
weapons to fight the devil sometimes." 

"Thanks," said Colonel Egbert, laughing. 

^TTou are very welcome," said Cahal, joining in the 
laugh. 

Then he thought to himself: 'T[ ought not to have 
given up the land. I should have stayed and become a 
land owner and fought them from the inside. There is 
no power on the outside — ^and some one else gets in any- 
how. But what am I saying? I am a left side man." 

"What are you thinking of?" asked the Colonel. 

"I am thinking I would like to see you a boss — ^a 
straight one." 
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^^Straight as a die" said the Colonel, "I promise you. 
But keep my ambitions mum. I will get up the meeting 
for you." 

A few weeks later Cooper Union was crowded with 
every type of man, from the curious merchant, lazy about 
the affairs of his city, to the three-cent schooner type of 
tramp who haunts the low saloons. 

As he got up to speak Cahal recalled his first speech 
and his last. He heard again the cheers of his dearly 
loved people and then the low, angry growls; he saw the 
peelers lined up to keep the peace; he heard the old beats' 
of his own heart for freedom, and yet here before him 
were men who had gained it and were selling it, some 
because they were too lazy to guard it, others because they 
were the swine before whom the pearls were cast, and 
others, alas, because in their slum dens liberty was never 
heard of and freedom was only a name. A longing to 
step in the breach and help his adopted country came to 
him, and before he knew it he was thrilling that immense 
audience with accounts of Americans greatness, of her 
wonderful possibilities, of her noble sons, of her glorious 
cfestiny. Fiercely and pitilessly he arraigned ^^saloon 
politics.'^ 

"Men," he cried, coming to the front of the platform, 
"men made in the image and likeness of God, men with 
brains of your own, men with consciences that no whisky 
can drown! Men, men, men! Tell me, will you sell out 
to that poor, ignorant lout of a man behind the bar? 
Will you give him your vote for a five dollar bill you will 
hand back to him again for the stuff that debases you? 
Will you give that for which royal-hearted men gave up 
home and love and country and life in order that Con- 
gressmen may own Hell Gate Exchanges. Exchange? 
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That is a good name. Some of you have exchanged 
health for a free lunch sausage and a glass of lager 
drained from a dirty keg; you entered the exchange a de- 
cent workingman — ^now you are glad to sweep out the 
sawdust and receive a bow from the dirty-aproned steak- 
fed fellow behind the bar. Some of you chaps here to- 
night knew Billy, and you know what he exchanged; 
and, listen, what you exchange there you never get back- 
not in this world. If Christ exchanged his life for Billy's 
eternal life there is manhood in a tramp. He is worth 
saving. You are not tramps; God never willed it so; it 
is the saloon and the party boss that have stamped you 
thus; throw oflf their yoke and be men. I stand for no 
party. The merchant who sells out to a party that will 
tickle him with favorable laws and tells its inspectors and 
Attorney Gfenerals to avoid scrutinizing his sweat shop or 
railroad, is as bad as the Congressman who buys man- 
hood at the dive — ^they are both murderers. Oh, when 
will the world realize the worth of a man I" 

With hands upraised Cahal stood silent for several sec- 
onds, and then the pure helplessness of being able to ex- 
plain what his soul felt came over him ; he hxmgered over 
the multitude, but he felt unable to help it any more, and 
so he sat down without another word. 

The scene was dramatic in the extreme, and Colonel 
Egbert, the chairman, felt more like saying 'let us prajr^' 
than anything else. There was emotion in his voice when 
he drew his tall commanding looking figure to its full 
height. For a moment he looked out on the vast assem- 
blage and then he said in a voice that was not calm: 
**Let us sing 'America.' ^ 

There was a reverent hush on the whole assemblage, 
and when the music of the soul-inspiring song filled the 
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hall every one felt that it was a grand thing to be an 
American. 

Cahal marched up Third avenue at the head of several 
hundred tramp admirers, every one cheering hini and yell- 
ing "Down with the bum who sells his vote 1'^ And when 
the strange procession was about to break up he inquired 
how many of the men had a place to sleep. One tall, 
muscular looking fellow responded for the whole party: 

*That ain't nothing to do with it,*^ he said. "If we 
wants to be men, well carry the banner for the principle 
o' the thing.'* 

"Carry the banner?'* asked Cahal, inquiringly. 

'TTes; I mean walk the street. Ain't that the racket, 
fellers?" 

"That's so," came a deep, bass response, and the words 
stirred the heart of Cahal with reverence and love for his 
kind. But reverence and love were getting mixed up 
with very practical things in his soul, and so he overcame 
the prejudices of the enthusiastic *T)anner-carrier" and 
opened Colonel Egbert's purse wide and provided food 
and shelter for the throng. 

Williams lost the election and Charles White was from 
henceforth one of New York's prominent citizens. 
Women with drawing-rooms and desirous of filling them 
invited him, men of position sought him, but neither 
rarely found him. They could come to him and his hand 
and heart were ready to say and act "friend," but he was 
not going to be shown off on the dime museum plan. 

Colonel Egbert called for his aid often, and always got 
it, but Cahal was not a politician, so he rarely went near 
the headquarters of the future boss. He did not care a 
snap for men's opinions of him, so, of course men cared 
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for him; he never sought to brighten a woman^s look, so 
women's eyes brightened when he appeared. He could 
not explain it to himself, but he was never so happy as 
when he was hidden away with a book in some obscure 
restaurant, or talking with some stray tramp, some street 
gamin or some, saloon keeper. 

One night he dropped into ex-Congressman Williams' 
saloon. It was the spirit of adventure more than any- 
thing else that made him do it, and when he went to the 
bar and ordered a glass of vichy the barkeeper looked him 
over carefully. Cahal paid no attention, but mixed a 
little milk with his vichy and sipped it. 

*^Say! ain't you the man what soaked me boss at th' 
election ?" 

''I am Charles White," said Cahal. 

^^ell, say ! ain't ye got a nerve to put yerself up against 
this bar, eh?" 

^^I am not lacking in nerve," said Cahal. 

^TTez better clear out o' here or ye'U need a new head," 
said the barkeeper, putting his hand on a stout billy. 

*^Just so," said Cahal, ^Hhat is the kind of politics I am 
fighting. iNow, are you not ashamed of yourself to go to 
assault a man because he advised men not to sell their 
votes ? Besides, if you fight, use your fists, man." 

*T wouldn't dirty 'em on you," said the barkeeper. 

"Oh, come now ! That is all right for you to say to the 
poor tramps who hang around here. ^A statement like 
that never could insult a man. I will not fight with you. 
I am sorry for you " 

"Sorry for me! Why?" 

Cahal looked him squarely in the face and' said: 

'TTou are pouring out liquid murder daily; you stand 
here all day and have to put up with every rough who has 
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a dollar to spend; you have to refuse the wretch who 
craves for liquor, but has no money ; you live in an atmos- 
phere that would make a devil out of anyone — ^yet you, 
yourself wish no man harm. I know you do not.'^ 

The barkeeper^s clenched fist grew soft and he looked 
at the floor. 

"You possibly get twelve dollars a week,^^ said Cahal. 
'^You may get more. Most barkeepers steal three dol- 
lars a day beside this/^ 

"So do street car conductors," said the barkeeper. 

^TTes," said Cahal, "and a good many other people 
when they get a chance, but we are speaking of you now. 
You have not saved a dollar and never will, possibly. 
You are injuring mothers and children ^^ 

"Say ! I ain't out for to do harm," said the barkeeper. 
"Them temperance cranks finks we^re all devils and dat 
we jest get into de graft to make widders an^ orphans an' 
tear down ^God bless our home^ from every wall in the 
block." 

^TTes," said Cahal, encouraging him to talk. "I know 
they do." 

"Well, say! dafs all de idjits know. Dey know nottin' 
about a saloon except what de Bible says about red eyes. 
A feller has to make his rent an^ make a livin' — outside o' 
dat he has nothin' aginst his customers. Daf s the same 
way wid every trade. Temperancers say we spill beer 
outside the door so's to tempt people in. Dat shows how 
little dey know. Fellers w'at likes beer don't need to be 
brought in by a smell ; udders would be chased away by it." 

^^ut now, leaving these cranks out of the question, is 
the saloon not a curse?" 

"Sure thing, but, say, ye'll never get it away by blabbin'. 
De beet thing is high license an^ to^ arrest every drunken 
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man and make the saloon keeper what gave him the last 
drink pay the fine. Why don^t you good fellers have 
places for people to go where dey can sit around after 
spendin' a nickel an' listen to a fiddle^ and have bright 
lights and a cheery jay of their own kind to welcome *em. 
De church people ud be sure to make reformatories of any 
amusement house dey opened. Say, if fellers was taught 
how to live clean an* how to treat deir stomachs an' keep 
clean, dey wouldn't need booze to brace 'em up." 

"They need more than temperance instruction," said 
Cahal. ^Ttfedical students have plenty of that, and yet 
they are notoriously intemperate." 

"Oh, dem young guys! Say, dem college kids of all 
kinds make me sick," said the barkeeper, disgustedly. 
*T. likes to give 'em sawdust to chew when dey comes in 
here." 

'TVhy?" asked Cahal. 

"Oh, dey goes to church wid der mcmias an' goils on 
Sunday, an' den come here on Monday to see de sights 
an' swear dictionary oaths to pretend they're grown up. 
Why didn't de church do somefin' for dem? We ain't de 
only horrible examples, I tell yer." 

'TTou are right," said Cahal, meditatively. 

Then he added, abruptly: *T believe in the church. 
Its zeal makes it silly sometimes, and its lukewarmness 
despised, but it does good. It is all we have. There was 
poor Billy; I shall never forget his face as he lay dead." 

"How was it like?" asked the barkeeper. 

"Oh, shining, beamy, beautiful." 

"And Billy was a bum," said the barkeeper, wonder- 
ingly. 

'TTes, but he is not now ; I believe Billy is with God." 

"Po you, honest?" 
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"Yes/' 

The barkeeper lit a cigar and stood watching the smoke 
curl upward, then he went to serve a customer and left 
Cahal standing alone. When he returned he said: "Say, 
Mr. White, excuse me tongue. I didn't know what I was 
sayin'. I take it back. I'm a big mouthed mug, I am." 

"All right, old man, all right," said Cahal, in a friendly 
touched voice that made the barkeeper flush with pleasure. 
And then the men parted. 

Before he went to bed that night the barkeeper's ques- 
tion, *T)o you, honest?" came back to Cahal, and he re- 
peated it over and over, *TDo you, honest?" "Do you, 
honest?" *T)o you, honest?" Cahal Desmond, do you 
really believe it, or are you getting sentimental? Do 
you believe Billy is with God? You cursed God once. 
Answer that question, Cahal Desmond: *TDo you, 
honest f" 

*1 do, honestly I do," said Cahal, half aloud. 

"Since when, Cahal Desmond?" 

"Oh, I do not know — ^maybe since the morning Julia 
Herbert talked to me about God saving me ; maybe since 
the night Billy asked me to give my heart to Jesus. Or 
was it after, when I saw him dead, looking so transfixed 
and so good. Who knows ? I think I used to pray within 
when I was a moonlighter, and that night at Cooper 
Union I saw something — ^I saw — ^I do not know what it 
was, but I saw the worth of a man to God." He opened 
Billy's Bible. It was a small, dirty little Book, and it 
opened naturally at what Billy used to call "the wonder 
place." Cahal read: "The wind bloweth where it listeth 
and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh Or whither it goeth, so is everyone that is 
bom of the spirit" 
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Cahal knelt down. There was no great soul suffering in 
his face or heart, no excitement, no fears; the Light 
seemed to steal in on him as unconsciously and impercep- 
tibly as it comes upon the dawn watcher. Whenever he 
thought about it afterwards he recalled a great, glad lone- 
liness stealing over him and he saw himself (as in the 
long ago days of his babyhood) stretching out his arms "to 
mamma and to God.'* 
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CHAPTEE XVII. 



AFTER MANY YEARS. 



Seven years had come and gone since Cahal and Naneen 
had said good-bye in Desmond Woods, and Cahal was 
spending the anniversary of it in his newspaper office 
facing a problem. He had become so used to facing prob- 
lems that he thought he could scarcely get on without 
them, though this one was an unusually hard one. 

Julia Herbert had decided to marry, and her husband- 
to-be had decided that he did not like Cahal and that 
he would manage the newspaper himself. Cahal knew 
that he (his name was John William Henderson) did not 
know any more about managing a newspaper than he did 
about the worth of the girl he had won, and as Cahal had 
fought for principle amid rising and falling torrents of 
abuse, advertising patronage and circulation, he felt it 
was like surrendering his soul to surrender his position. 
Besides, he had dreams of owning the paper himself. He 
was out of Miss Herbert's debt and he had been encouraged 
by her to become proprietor of "The Beacon.'' He took up 
her note and read it aloud while he leaned back in his 
office chair. ^T)ear Charles," read Cahal, and then he 
commented, "she ought to call me Cahal, Charles never 
sounds homey, though I suppose it ought to be by this time. 
J would like to kuow if John Y/illiam Henderson carea 
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about our addressing each other by our first names/^ Be- 
fore he had a chance to read the rest of the letter the man 
in question entered. Gahal gave him a smiling greeting 
and as he arranged a chair for his visitor he mentally con- 
cluded that he would try a little diplomacy this time, 
more for Julia Herbert's sake than for his own, though, for 
that matter, he was quite ready to admit he was person- 
ally interested in the outcome. Mr. Henderson was tall, 
brusque and self-assertive in manner, but quite good-look- 
ing. He was a theatrical manager, and very proud of the 
good reputation he had won for practicality, punctuality, 
ideality and lack of rascality. He liked to talk about 
art, he liked to be thought well of, he liked to be looked 
upon as a lion among women, and he never liked to be 
crossed in his wishes. He gave Cahal that to understand 
when the conversation opened. *Ttf iss Herbert has told 
you all about me, and my intention to run the paper, has 
she not?'' he asked. 

"She told me she was going to honor you with her 
hand," said Cahal. "She also said you had personal desires 
regarding *The Beacon.' " 

"Then that is enough. Now, when could you retire, 
Mr. White?" 

Cahal leaned back in his chair. "It is hard for me to 
retire. I have built the paper up, and given it a high 
standing '' 

"It has too religious a tone," snapped Mr. Henderson, 
interrupting him. 

'Ttfiss Herbert feels religiously about the work of tha 
world; so do I." 

*T! am afraid, Mr. White, you are in the habit of coup- 
ling your name with that of Miss Herbert, My friends 
havp chaffed me about it. I (1.9 not like it." 
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Cahal rested his chin on his hand for a few moments 
and then said quietly: ^^o woman^s name has ever been 
injured by being coupled with mine. I feel honored by 
the friendship of Miss Herbert/' 

"Of course/' assented Mr. Henderson, *T)ut I do not 
believe in Platonic friendships, and '' 

"I think you had better talk those things over with Miss 
Herbert/' said Cahal quietly, "and let us get to business." 

The theatrical manager was squelched, but he said noth- 
ing. He lit a cigar, and after a few pufifs said: "Please 
do not think I do not trust my fianc6e or that I do not 
want her to have friends. I will not let marriage interfere 
with my friends." 

"I do not see how love can do aught but trust, neither 
do I see how any man could do aught but trust Julia Her- 
bert, and as for not wanting her to have friends, that is 
absurd." 

"Why?" 

"Because woman has ceased to be man's chattel." 

Cahal was fast losing his resolve to be diplomatic, and 
he moved the paper on his desk with an irritable move- 
ment. Then he said: "All small people are monopolists 
and I cannot imagine Miss Herbert choosing a small- 
souled man." 

It looked as if there would be an open quarrel, but the 
theatrical manager smiled in a superior way and calmed 
himself by a mighty effort. '^What I do not like," he 
said, "is this: Miss Herbert has never told me how she 
met you. I know you have been intimate friends — ^I want 
to know about this." 

"Ha/' thought Cahal, "it is our friendship and not the 
paper you want to edit." When he spoke it was to say: 
"Have you asked Miss Herbert to tell you ?'' 
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^TTes, and she requested me not to demand an answer/' 

"It would have been better then to trust her/' 

"I trust her, but I do not like mystery/' 

'^No, you do not trust her/' said Cahal. "The woman 
who shields a friend from having his pride and self- 
respect wounded may well be trusted by a husband. There 
is no mystery in it. I was hungry, and she took me in.^' 

"Youl" cried Mr. Henderson, in very visible astonish- 
ment. 

"Yes/' Cabal's face was a little red, but that was all. 
Little as it was, Mr. Henderson noticed it, and he felt 
genuinely ashamed of himself. "I am sorry I asked. It 
is not ^" 

Whatever he was going to say was cut short by the 
sight of Cabal's whitening face and by the transfixed look 
in his eyes. Mr. Henderson followed his eyes and saw a 
young woman approaching — ^a wonderfully pretty, but 
frightened-looking young woman. 

"Cahal !" she cried, as she came near. 

*TS"aneen !" he responded, springing to his feet. 

All the suspicions of years fled from both at sight and 
sound of each other, and Mr. Henderson found himself in 
a more embarrassing place than ever when he saw the 
lovers in each other's arms. Cahal was the first to recover, 
and his voice trembled as he said: *^e have not met for 
seven years — she is my wife, Mr. Henderson." 

With astonishment doubly stamped on his features, 
Mr. Henderson said something about "glad" and 'Ttfrs. 
White/' 

"ITot Mrs. White — ^Mrs. Desmond," said Cahal, proudly. 
"My father is The Desmond' of CastlemuUin." 

If Cahal had said the Czar of all the Eussias, he could 
not look as proud as b^ 4id. He never doubted for a 
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moment but that The Desmond of CastlemuUin was known 
to everybody. It happened that he was known to Mr. Hen- 
derson, for the latter had been in London when Cahal 
first left home and when his story was being told in the 
papers of the United Kingdom. 

*^ou, young Desmond, the rebel?" he said, and with 
outstretched hand and a very much relieved mind he told 
Cahal to edit the paper forever, but even as he said it 
there was a cynical, worldly wise smile at CahaPs expense. 
"Mad as ever. Primitive idealist V were his mental com- 
ments as he went out. 

And they were alone. The office boy (for Cahal had 
that luxury now) was sent for mucilage and pens, and 
given a half holiday to buy them. 

^^Let me look at you," said Cahal, putting Naneen a few 
feet away from him. Bless the boy, it never occurred to 
him to ask her "when," "where," ^^ow'' or "why." It 
was as if they had stepped out of Desmond Woods an hour 
before. 

"You look bonny, but a wee bit older, Ifaneen," he said. 

*^And you do not talk exactly like you used to, Cahal, 
and you look a bit older, too, but you have the same dear 
eyes and you are — why you are sweeter — ^looking." 

"How?" 

*^0h, I do not know, but you are. Cahal, tell me about 
yourself; why did you go away without trying to see meP' 

*^ere you not going to marry Broderick?" 

"Oh, Cahal, how can you ask me ? Were you not going 
to marry Beatrice Hurley ?" 

"I thought about it." 

"Cahal, and you my husband." 

"Everybody said I was not. Your family said yon would 
marry Broderick. You remained away. I did not love 
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Beatrice Hurley, beautiful and noble as she was ; I thought 
for a few moments of asking her to marry me. She might 
have refused me.^' 

^'Cahal/' said Ifaneen, *^et us talk this over properly." 
It sounded very business-like, very un-lfaneen-like and 
though she looked as sweet and girlish as ever, there was 
a new decisiveness in her voice, a new expression in her 
face. Cahal told her his side of the story and as he dwelt 
on his loneliness when she left him, the tears ran down his 
face. She was here to pity and pet him now, his own, dear 
Naneen, and he made no pretense of restraining his sor- 
row. No tears came to her, but her look was one of in- 
tense pain — ^pain so visible that it almost wrote its name 
Oil her face. 

'^God has kept me and cared for me, Naneen,*^ he said, 
''and all my life is His.'' 

*'0h, Cahal, that is like you. Broderick drank and 
swore, and became a greater rufl5an than ever when he saw 
there was no chance, but you endured it all, and came out 
pure gold.'' 

"Tell me about him, Naneen," said Cahal, and then she 
told him about the forged letters, about the story of his 
marriage to Beatrice Hurley, which even Andy Griffin 
corroborated, about her visit to France, where Broderick 
followed, and whose shadowing her father encouraged. 

''After I read- in the papers about you and Beatrice 
Hurley, I did not frown on Head Constable Broderick," 
said Naneen, "because I felt I had wronged him. I 
allowed my father to invite him to visit us in Queens 
County, because I wanted someone to remind me of your 
faithlessness, for I wanted to forget you. I doubted you, 
Cahal." 

"Things looked black, Naneen." 
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"The most awful tales got into the paper about your 
desertion of the national cause. Beatrice Hurley and her 
brother went to Australia where they have property, and 
it was said you went with them and that you had given 
up the people's cause for a colonial oflBce. You never wrote 
to anyone, so how was I to know you were in America?^' 

"No/' said Cahal ; "I wanted to forget it all/' 

"I could not believe all the blackness, but I doubted 
you, my love." 

"I doubted you, too, Ifaneen. Oh, God, help us, we are 
so weak, so blind, so poor in faith; but how did you find me 
here?" 

"I refused Mr. Broderick. He knew it was final, and 
then he told me he had separated us forever and that the 
master had gone to America. He stole a letter of yours 
one evening when he was calling on me, and in this way 
he discovered that the master had married us. I found 
out afterwards he had the master arrested as a political 
suspect, which means, as you know, that he could be held 
for any length of time and be tried in any way the Crown 
desired, and by a packed jury. It was only a few hours 
before I went to the schoolhouse and found the forged 
note, that they had taken him off to Dublin. During his 
imprisonment he was shown various letters purporting to 
come from you to the Government ofl5cials, and offering to 
sell your country for a colonial oflSce. A letter was sent to 
the master with my signature begging him not to appear, 
but to leave the country and save you from a charge of 
bigamy, as you were privately married to another besides 
me. Bruderick, who is one of the Government's profes- 
sional expert forgers, wrote all these, and offered his free- 
dom to the master if he would go away and not appear as 
a witness against you, as the (Government wanted to re- 
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ward your loyalty, so he went. Poor, dear master; he 
thought that was the best way he could prove his love for 
you and for me/' 

*Toor master/' said Cahal, softly. "Poor, dear master. 
But tell me the rest, Naneen/' 

*^ell, when Broderick let me know the master was in 
America I told my father, and as it dawned upon him that 
possibly you had been awfully wronged, he inserted notices 
in the American papers asking the master to write to him. 
They found him in Chicago, and he wrote, telling us why 
he went away, and maintaining that he was a priest and 
that his full name was Bernard McClare O'Meara. My 
father investigated and found that he had been ordained 
as he said, and had a parish in Queens County, but disap- 
peared mysteriously many years ago. Everybody thought 
he had been drowned while swimming, as it was a custom 
of his to swim across a lake on his parish, and after 
repeated draggings the body of a man was found. It had 
been too long in the water to be identified, but everybody 
concluded it was Father O'Meara.'* 

"Then you are my wife, Naneen.'^ 

'*Yes, Cahal, yours forever. False or true, I never 
would marry another.^' 

*Ttf y 5f aneen. My queen, my wife.'* 

Naneen kissed him, and continued : "I came to America 
with father and mother two months ago, and met the 
master, who is a street preacher in Chicago. We advertised 
for you in the Australian papers, never thinking you were 
here, but one day papa found a New York newspaper with 
an account of Charles White's political crusade. It bad 
a picture of you, a miserable one, love, but enough like you 
to make me know it was you and that the name under- 
neath it ought to be Cahal Desmond, not Charles White. 
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We came on to New York, and located your oflSce to-day. 

1 wanted to come here alone, so the others are waiting for 

ns at our hotel/' 

"Oh, love, I only want you^^ cried Cahal, throwing his 

arms around her. "Naneen, are you really here ?" 
"Yes, my lover, my husband, my noble darling/' 
He looked up at her. There was pride, and joy, and 

strength on her face. She was the same dear Naneen, but 

instead of letting him caress and comfort her as in the 

old days, she was mistress of the situation now. 

"You are changed, Naneen, you are ^" 

"Say it, love,'' she said, laughing. "I am stronger. 

Strength has come to me through suffering — oh, such 

suffering, Cahal." 

"My dear little heart," he said, and he drew her close 

to him and touched her cheek with his hand and kissed the 

love-lighted eyes. Then they sat in silence, and all the 

years were bridged over, all the tears washed away, all 

the sobs banished, and they were happy. 

It was an hour later that the master and Cahal met. 
Cahal had no very clear recollection of how it all happened, 
for he was nearly wild with joy. He only knew that the 
old dear sound of "Ladeen, ladeen, my grand ladeen," was 
ringing in his ears, and that while the noble old man before 
him was weeping tears of joy, he was passed from him to 
Dr. Nolan, who nearly wrung his hand off, and then to 
Mrs. Nolan, who kissed him, and said how tall he was and 
asked him if he stopped growing. Of course they had 
tea, and somehow or another Cahal dtank two cups. May- 
be it was because Naneen poured it ; anyhow, he got through 
the ordeal, and then they all got together to talk the situa- 
tion over. Doctor Nolan was for having another ceremony, 
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lest the Church should dispute the validity of the first, but 
Cahal and Naneen stoutly resisted spoiling their woodland 
wedding. 

^TPhen let it be a civil marriage/* said the doctor, and 
to this everyone agreed. A messenger was despatched for a 
Justice of the Peace, but though Naneen bore it sweetly, 
she refused to put on a white dress or do anything else 
that would make it appear that this new ^'American mar- 
riage^' meant anything to her. 

'T[ will not listen to a word, Cahal,'* she said, "and don't 
you listen either. Let us think of Desmond Wood and 
ourselves. As if a J. P. could marry us who are one in 
every way.*' 

"They do not call them J. P.'s here, Naneen, simply 
Justices.*' 

^^eU, Mr. Simply Justice can earn his fee, but he wjU 
not impress me," said Ifaneen, loftily, and Cahal said: 
"Of course, no one could impress you, but me, my heart.'* 

"Say that again, Cahal,** she said, hungrily. 

"My heart, my own dear heart.** 

*Ttfy lover,** she whispered, and while the music of it 
was in Cahal*s ears the Justice entered. 

That night Cahal went to his bachelor apartments for 
the last time, and spent most of the night planning a 
honejrmoon trip to be spent at a delightful country hotel 
to which he had often stolen away from his work. Neither 
he nor she wanted a wedding trip in the conventional 
meaning of the term. They wanted to be alone together 
in the country, and lo! this house was in the heart of 
Jersey*s pine woods. They wanted to have each other, to 
delight in the luxury of each other's presence and to be 
glad, glad, glad ! Oh, would to-morrow never come? 
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The room was dark, save for the faint streak of moon- 
beam that stole in and played softly around the bed where 
the two lay — ^these two who were wondering why God 
should have blessed them with the overwhelming sense of 
happiness and contentment they were enveloped in. Not 
a sound came in from outside^ save the sound of silence 
that greets one in the quiet country^ and maybe there was 
a faint whisper from the trout stream down the road. He 
thought there was^ and said softly: '^Can you hear the 
stream, my heart?'' 

*1s that the stream, loveP' she j^sponded. 

'TTes, I think so. What a pretty little rustic bridge 
there is there — how beautiful it looked to-nighf 

"I saw nothing but you, — ^my — ^my lover.'' 

These two people had really been given names at bap- 
tism, and the Church and the law had given them the name 
of husband and wife, but they were simply *'my heart" and 
**my lover" to each other. 

He told her a story of a little stream he used to fish in 
when he was a careless little rascal of twelve, and she 
crept closer to him and said: *T[t must have been a beauti- 
ful spot, but I did not love you then; and besides^ I have 
never seen it, that I remember." 

'^Haven't you, now," he asked ruefully. '*But you will 
go there yet. It is on the way to Coolbawn. We will see 
it together yet — ^maybe when we are old." 

She brightened up. '^And will you kiss me as tenderly 
then as you did at the trout stream?" 

**Why, my heart, of course I wilL" 

There was perfect silence for several minutes, and then 
lie drew her hand up to his lips and kissed it. When she 
drew it away it was wet, and she gave a little cry of 
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pain and mnrmured: "My lover, why do you cry? Oh, 
please do not cry ; what is it — tell me, tell your heart ?" 

"It is fooliah,^* he said, "and you will not think me 
strong/' 

"Strong,*^ she exclaimed. ^TTou are my tower of 
strength. I do not need to think about that." There was 
great pride in her voice, and he kissed her gently and 
whispered : "The tears fell because I am so happy and be- 
cause I thought how men have been false and weak, often 
for lack of such a heart as I have found. If the world 
was loved as tenderly as this, it would be saved.'^ 

She lay in the stillness with her head close to his heart, 
and after a time she said : "Christ loved it even better— oh, 
so much better, my lover/' 

^TTes,'' he said, "but it does not understand the Saviour. 
That is it; it does not understand; it thinks of Christ as 
a judge, not as a brother. I understand your love, and 
you do mine, for we are equals; and besides, we grew up 
for each other.'' 

She did not see much logic in the last statement, but 
she stroked his face and listened to his whispered love 
words. 

"We have not eaid our prayers, love," she said to (him, 
and he, drawing her up into his arms and kissing her lips 
and eyes, and hair, said: "No, my heart was so full of 
praise and thanksgiving that I felt I could say nothing, 
but I feel it, and to-morrow we will pray together." 

He put his hand under his pillow and drew out a little 
leather Testament, and he opened it and by the moonlight 
he read : "Beloved, let us love one anottier, for love is of 
God." 

"Love suffereth long and is kind, and the fruit of the 
Spirit is love, joy and peace," she responded, and then 
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they put the book away and she put her soft, clinging arm 
around his neck and looked up into his face while he kissed 
her. Every kiss was a coaxing caress, a soft love-sentence, 
a mute testimony of the reverence he felt for her, and sh* 
felt his soul speaking to hers, and hers responding as the 
beautiful seconds passed. 

It was then he told her of his spiritual experience, of 
the love of God that had been shed abroad in his heart, and 
which he longed to impart to others, and something came 
into Naneen^s love as she listened to him that she had 
never felt before. She had always admired Cahal, but now 
she felt as if there was a halo about his face that the semi- 
darkness could not hide, and when he kissed her and 
said: ^TLord, she is Thine, too ; Thine first. Thy little one,^' 
she rested her soul in a love she felt was eternal. They 
fell asleep with their hands clasped, and it was along in 
the early morning that he felt her tighten her arms around 
his neck and say, "My lover, my lover.'^ 

He answered not, for it was all coming back to him — 
the first day he played tennis with her ; their first kiss, their 
courtship, their long, delicious rambles, their separation, 
and — ^there she was beside him, waking him up with the 
exquisite gladness of her voice, with the sweet love-name 
that only she had ever called him. Trials had often 
wakened him, sickness had a few times, the sorrows of 
others had, too, but to-day (0, glad to-day) it was she, 
his **heart,^' who awoke him. How pale and frail she 
looked in her soft white muslin and lace, how wistful was 
the look in her blue eyes, how tender the sound of her 
voice. 

"Did I wake you too soon, my lover?*' she asked him. 

"No, no, my heart, not too soon — ^have you slept P' 

"I was too glad t? ipleep, but I will sleep this afternoon 
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while you read, and then we will take a etroU and you 
will tell me what you read. Shall we get np amd have 
an early breakfast?'' 

*1f yon want to ; I am not hungry. 

"Oh, you will be, for I am going to serve you coflfee and 
break your rolls, and put the sweetness on your berries/' 

"And what shall I do?" 

"Ton will praise me, my — ^my love." 

And he did. They were alone at breakfast ; the dining- 
room was small, cosy, fragrant, with the breath of summer 
flowers. They sat close together and he held her hand 
while she bravely struggled to make the other one do all 
the work. It did not succeed, so he helped her with his 
free hand, and it was thus that they ate their first all- 
alone breakfast together. Then they went out into the 
early morning wonderland, where all the woods were green 
*^and every conunon bush aflame with God.'' 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



THE OLD FIBE REKINDLED. 



De. and Mes. Nolan had written many letters from 
their little Irish home addressed to Mrs. Cahal Desmond, 
New York, and received many answers since the events of 
the last chapter happened, for another year had passed 
around and passed around happily. Cahal had done little 
more than to sympathise with the Irish cause, and to eagerly 
read all the news he found anywhere about it. He watched 
every movement of Gladstone's, for the Grand Old Man 
had already raised his voice for the freedom of Erin, and 
it was with a terrible sense of inaction that he followed 
the Pamell plan of campaign and the shaving of the 
British lion's beard. 

The master had made him as enthusiastic a street 
preacher as he himself was, but all the same, Cahal's blood 
was fired with the martial desires, and often when the old 
man was looking at him and saying, ^TLord, I thank thee 
for answering my life prayers,'' the subject of these same 
prayers was saying, ^Tliord, let me save men, but oh, let 
me save Ireland^ too." In vain did Colonel Egbert try to 
draw him into New York politics; neither fame, power, 
nor office could touch him, for his heart was across the sea, 
and it was only where the direct rights of men were 
involved that Cahal would go stumping or fighting. They 
did not make a boss of the Colonel, nor even a Mayor, be- 
cause the party he chose decided he was a very good 
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journalist, a very fine man, and a number of other "very^^ 
things, but he was not a professional politician. 

"They say it is a profession in itself," he explained to 
Cahal, "and that I do not know the ropes/' 

"Or the rope-pullers,^* said Cahal. "Stay out of politics, 
Egbert, and be a good citizen. The best man that ever 
lived would have to crawl on his knees to some lawbreaker 
if he was going to be a successful politician. The citizen 
need crawl to no man, and if he does his duty he can 
make crawling impossible.*' 

They were sitting in Colonel Egbert's oflBce, and the 
Colonel was looking thoughtful and not a little disturbed. 

**They used me and my paper. They promised me the 
nomination for Mayor, and then told me, after I had 
turned my paper into a party organ that it was best for 
the party another man should be nominated, as the boys 
were fighting at the primaries and the people did not like 
me because I was a ^college man.' " 

Cahal looked down at the floor. Then he looked at the 
Colonel and winked roguishly, and both laughed. After 
awhile Cahal said: "The biggest sharper is always ^the 
people's man' at the primaries as he is God's man in 
national governments. Why, man, I was reading a book 
just yesterday that proved to the author's satisfaction that 
Britishers are the lost tribes of Israel and God's chosen." 

"Eeason ?" asked the Colonel. 

"They are prosperous — the Lord's treasurer." 

"That is a good reason," said the Colonel, ironically. 

'TTes, that is so; it was Judas' office; he carried the 
bag," said Cahal. 

Oh, Desmond," cried the Colonel, in mock horror, 
you must not say such awful things. Eich nations are 
always Crod's Chosen " 
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^TSave I not chosen you, and one of you is a devil ?^^ 
quoted Cahal. Then he dropped his bantering tone, and 
bringing down his fist on the table with a bang, he cried: 
"The British bag-keeper will yet have to reckon with God, 
for India, and Ireland, and Africa, and her grasping palm 
will not be able to hide the thirty pieces of silver. She 
has had spiritual light; so had Judfts/' 

The words had scarcely left his lips when the office-boy 
came in to announce Julia Herbert. She was flushed, 
excited and weeping, and Cahal cried the one name — 
"Naneen?^" when he saw her. 

"Your — wife — ^is — ^well,^^ she gasped. "It is my hus- 
band. He has left me for another woman. I heard you 
were here, and ^^ 

Here she broke down. Colonel Egbert stole out, and 
Cahal reached out his hand to her and said, in a voice 
from which all the anger of a moment before had gone: 
"My poor girl, my poor girl.^^ 

"I shall kill myself — ^I am going mai I '^ 

"Where is he ?^^ asked Cahal. 

"Oh, I do not know, but it does not matter now; I 
never could be his wife — ^no — ^no more.'* 

^^ut, Julia, are you sure ?'^ 

"Oh, yes, he sent me this.^^ 

Cahal took the note from her hand and read: 

"Dear Julia: I cannot bring myself to tell you what I 
want to say, and yet I ought to be true and tell you. I 
love you still, but not as I ought to, and not as I love the 
girl I am going away with. Do not blame me too much, 
Julia, and do not measure me by Desmond^s standard. 
Desmond is a man of the fields and woods; I am a man 
of the theatre and hotel lobby, and those places do not 
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foster the domestic spirit. Tou are one actress in a 
thousand, and far too good for me. I am sorry for your 
sake that we ever met, but maybe you will meet someone 
yet who can appreciate your noble heart ^^ 

^TaughP' cried Cahal, tossing the letter on the floor. 
Then he looked at Julia. She was white, and cold, and 
weak, but as she looked down at the written lines on the 
floor she said: "He tells the truth; few theatrical people 
have any idea of marriage, of love such as I — I — hoped 
for. It is the fashion to be divorced and try again.^^ She 
laughed bitterly. ^1 am in the fashion now,'^ she said'. 
"I will star, and I will be like the others. Oh, it is hard 
to be good, Cahal, but I was, and I never thought this 
would come to me.*' 

She was becoming hysterical, and Cahal said: **Come 
home with me, Julia, come home to my wife. ITaneen and 
I will comfort you, as you did me. Come home, dear child.^' 

*T)ear friend,^' she said. ^'But I do not want to live. 
I shall kill myself — I do not want to live.'* 

''Julia, you once told me He kept you from that, let Him 
keep you again. Poor, poor girl ; I know the ache. Oh, I 
know it, Julia. Come home with me.'* 

Blinded by scalding tears the once famous actress fell 
helpless into a chair, and Cahal rung for a cab and took 
her home to Naneen. For many months love and care 
and prayers were lavished on her, and no brother could 
have been kinder or more tender than Cahal. Even Ireland 
was forgotten, and nothing happened during Julia's illness 
to make him interested in life, except a glimpse of a tall 
theatrical man he got one evening as he was going home. 

He had been standing on the platform of a Forty-second 
street car when he noticed a tftU mm and a little woman 
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go into the station. He started^ blinking for a moment^ 
and then was after them like a flash of lightning. With- 
out any preliminaries he seized the man by the collar of 
the coat and pummelled him, while the woman screamed 
and danced alternately. When he was tired, and the man 
was reclining on the station floor, he growled: ^^Hender- 
son, you dog.^^ 

^TTou have killed him V' screamed the woman. 

^^No danger, but he killed his wife's heart for you, and 
he will kill you in the same way, and you will both learn 
there is a hell yet V' 

A crowd had gathered and they listened to this, the 
most decidedly orthodox speech Cahal had ever uttered, 
and neither they nor the policeman on duty made any 
attempt to block his way when he walked ofiE. The police- 
man followed him, however, and whispered, and what he 
whispered was this : "More power to yer elbow, sir.'* 

"Oh, hello, Jerry,'' said Cahal; ^Tiow is Crashus Ike?" 

"All right, sir. So're you," said Jerry. 

When Cahal reached home he told the master what he 
did, and then, with eyes lighted with boyish enthusiasm 
he said, "Master, it is the first fight I've had in many a day 
and I thank God for it. I thrashed that fellow to the glory 
of God." 

"Well, well — ^never mind it now, ladeen," said the master 
cautiously, but his face was glowing with things that are 
not included in the doctrine of non-resistance. 

The way of the world became easier to Julia to bear 
after awhile, and she responded to the tenderness of her 
friends with some of her old-time enthusiasm, and even 
fell into Cahal's trap of writing reminiscences for his 
paper and helping in various ways. 

"It is the bread returning after many days^^ said Cahal 
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to her, "When she complained that she was overpaid for 
her poor efforts. 

'^Ah, yes, but not water-logged like most of the many 
days' bread retums,^^ she said. 

Cahal repeated the epigram to Naneen. And Naneen 
worshipped as ever and said: "For you are you, my lover; 
and there is no one like you.^* 

To Cahal, too, the old iif e came back and he was never 
so happy as when his day's work was done, and sat by his 
own little fireplace talking to the master and Julia and 
Naneen, and feeling the old fire bum in his veins again 
and the old love of action coming back. 

One evening he came home looking tired and troubled. 
He took his tea in silence, kissing his wife absently, and 
when the little light-footed maid removed the things, 
Naneen turned to him and said: "Something troubles 
you, dear.^' 

*^es, love.'' 

"Tell me." 

"I would rather not now — ^not now, dear." 

"But I want to know," she said, imperiously. ^TE mar- 
ried you to help you bear your burdens as well as enjoy 
your joys, Cahal. I am not a frightened infant any longer. 
I am your wife." 

"My own dear wife," he said, putting her hands to his 
face and holding them there while he thought. After a 
few minutes he said : "You will not worry, dear." 

"No," said Naneen, "and I know what it is. The Old 
Land is calling you again." 

^TTes," he said, quietly. He did not ask her how she 
knew — she was his other self; why should she not under- 
stand, after all ? 

"Tell me about it, Cahal," 
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*^ell/* he said, his eyes lighting, "I met O^Grady to- 
day. The Clan is strong in America and hope is in my 
heart/^ 

"Do yon believe in O^Grady, Cahal ?" 

"I believe in his plans,^* said Cahal, slowly, ^Tiut '^ 

^^Where did you meet him ?" 

"On the street.'^ 

'TDo you think, Cahal, that a man^s heart can be full of 
cynicism and selfishness and moral weakness and be a true 
patriot or a safe man to be said by ?'^ 

Cahal was silent. After a time he said: 

"I fear I pictured O^Grady in a bad light to you, 
Naneen.^^ 

^ You said what you thought, did you not ?^^ 
Yes, but, Naneen,^^ — Cabal's eyes were all aglow. 
^T)anny Hickey is here — ^he came a month ago to treat with 
the Clan. He goes back in a week but I will see him to- 
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morrow.'' 



"Danny is as staunch as the Eock of Gibraltar,'' said 
Naneen, "but, Cahal, how about Gladstone?" 

Cahal started and then laughed aloud. 

"Why, Naneen, what do you know about Gladstone ?" 

"I have been studying the question," she said. "I knew 
the blood in you would rise again and this time I wanted 
to go into the danger with you." 

What Cahal said and looked then would occupy a chap- 
ter in itself, so we will pass it over, if you please, and lis- 
ten to his first political remark. 

"Gladstona, Naneen, — can we expect anything from an 
English statesman?" 

"A good Scotch-Englishman, a Christian statesman, an 
honest man," were Naneen's comments. 

"The sword, Naneen, the sword. The land for the peo- 
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pie. A peasant proprietary is not what I want. The land 
for the people is my slogan.*' 

"Cahal/* said Naneen, **you may as well expect to make 
the world Christian in a week as to expect to conquer the 
greatest power in the world. If Ireland were Canada, 
now there might be a chance^ but she is not. She is right 
at England's door and you cannot import arms or men or 
ships without first passing the time o^ day with her 
servants.'' 

^TTes, yes/' said Cahal abstractedly, "that is what Par- 
nell thinks." 

"And Pamell is right/' said Naneen heartily. 

^TElight you are/' came in a deep bass brogue. Both 
started. There at the door of their little Paradise stood 
Danny Hickey, brown, bronzed, grey-eyed and strong as a 
young giant. He seized Naneen in his arms and Naneen 
threw hers around his neck. 

*T)ear Danny, my Cabal's loyal friend," she said, kiss- 
ing him until the young farmer blushed and drew away 
to get Cabal's grip and then to receive a bogwood pipe 
Naneen insisted on his lighting. 

*T[n a lady's parlor — ^wisha, d'ye think oi have no man- 
ners?" asked Danny. 

"'Tis manners to do what the lady tells you," said 
Naneen, "and that is my father's pipe and came all the way 
from Castlemullin, so smoke it, sir. Cahal, light a match." 

Cahal obeyed laughingly and soon the three formed 
themselves into a political group and discussed the affairs 
of the land across the sea with a warmth and welcome that 
would do credit to a trio of moonlighters. 

Naneen was for Parnell and Gladstone. Danny gave 
her fair support but Cahal was still a revolutionist. 

'*You will never get anything from a bully until you 
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knock him down/^ said Cahal. ^^England is a blustering 
bully/^ 

"But you cannot knock this bully down/* said Naneen. 
"Besides, Cahal, Englishmen are fair-minded *' 

"Faugh, Naneen,** growled Cahal. 

"But they are,'* persisted Naneen. **It is the govern- 
ment machinery that is greased with '' 

"Lies, mock piety, missionary enterprise, the blood of 
weaker men,** said Cahal. 

^^ut the English people do not know these things, 
Cahal.** 

"Faith they don*t, and they aren't dyin' to find out,*' said 
Danny. 

Cahal smiled and was about to speak when Naneen said : 

"Now there is your father, Cahal. Is he not as un- 
sympathetic as any Englishman?** 

"The Desmond is invincibly ignorant,** said Cahal, but 
even in his laugh there was a note of sadness. 

"Julia Herbert is English, Cahal; what do you think of 
her?** 

"Julia Herbert is an angel,** said Cahal with decision; 
"an angel, Naneen.** 

*^ery well, then,** said Naneen triumphantly. 'T)o you 
suppose she is the only English angel? Did you not find 
scoundrels at home '* 

*^lack diwels, ivery mother's son o* thim," said Danny 
Hickey fiercely. "Min who pretinded they were pathriots 
an* moonlighters — disgraces limbs o* helL No English- 
man could be worse.** 

Cahal looked moodily at the floor. The wound he had 
received' in the house of his friends was still a sore one and 
it hurt then. He said nothing and Naneen continued in a 
gentle voice: 
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"The one Man who did more to right wrongs than any 
other thousand men never struck a blow/' 

^TTou mean Christ ?*' asked Cahal. 

"I mean Christ, dear/' 

"Yes/' said Cahal triumphantly, *T)ut if the Book of 
Eevelation means anything He is coming as an avenger of 
the wrongs of His people yet/' 

*^ut He gave peace a fair chance of several thousand 
years," said Naneen quietly. 

"IsTow, now, Mrs. Desmond," said Danny, growing un- 
comfortable, "that may all be in the Bible, but it was meant 
for Jews, an' Assyrians, an' Presbyterians, an' the 
loike. They're paceable be raison o' physical onfitness, but 
sure we all know there's a special dispensation for an 
Irishman." 

Cahal and Naneen laughed aloud but Danny was not 
joking — ^far from it. 

*^ 'Tis thrue," he said stoutly. *T)'ye think the Lord is 
goin' to judge The Desmond's son as if he was an Orange- 
man or a Yankee ribbon-seller or that kind of a perry- 
winkle. The Desmond's son — ^huh — ^f aith, that's good doc- 
thrine." 

"The priests would not agree with you, Danny, I fear," 
eaid N"aneen, smiling. 

"The priests," laughed Danny, "are as bad moonlighters 
as the rest of us — ^the right ones are, anyhow. Sure if a 
priest told me that oi was to live an' ate an' dhrink an' 
marry an' be given in marriage like Abraham, Isaac an' 
Jacob was, I'd tell him he ought to have sinse — so I would. 
Faith the Pope tried to interfere an' condemn the Parnell 
movement, but sorra a wan moinded the blessed ould man. 
England nearly succeeded in makin' a tool o' him, but he'd 
betther attend to tellin' us about the Pathriarchs." 
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Naneen's sense of humor was being touched, and she 
said: 

"Do you think they were inspired men, Danny ?^' 

"Faith, thin I do, an^ bad scran to me if I^d take their 
characthers away on 'em, but they were inspoired for their 
own toime an' people an' peculiar distempers. Faith, if s 
too bad we don't have sinse about the Bible. Look now — 
sure if we did as they did we'd never get a shtep ahead, an' 
I'd be makin' a Baalam's prophet o' me poor ould Bill at 
home who's just a fine dacent donkey at dhrawin' praties. 
Look at Moses ^" 

'beware, Danny," said Cahal, teasingly, yet seriously. 
"He is one of my heroes." 

"Faith, he's moine too. I think he had more courage in 
bis little finger than ould Napoleon had in his whole ween- 
shie carcase," said Danny. "Moses wint to the inimy wid 
a. bould, thrue face an' an army o' frogs, while Bonypart 
vrint wid lies an' diplomacy an' beef thrimmed soldiers. 
'Tis he spoke up to ould Fairy like a Dutch daddy to a 
sick pig, an' 'tis he gave 'em the primary lesson in inspi- 
ration. Wasn't his brother th' ould fool, though ?" 

"How?" asked Naneen, chokingly* 

"How ? To tell Moses he put the gold in the fire an' it 
walked out a calf. Th' ould idolater must have been 
scared into smithereen smash, not to tell a betther lie than 
that." 

"You believe that story, then, Danny?" asked Cahal. 

^^Believe it?" said Danny, "an' is it a monkey-headed 
infidel ye take me for — indeed oi do an' I b'lieve it an' ivery 
other blissed word in the Bible, but, Misther Cahal, I don't 
believe I'm expected to do on the banks o' the river LifEey 
what Moses did on the Eed Sea." 

^^Except in inward righteousness, and then you are ex- 
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pected to do a great deal better, for the greater light has 
come, Danny/' said Cahal, earnestly. 

'^Why, thhi, Gk)d help me, oi'd loike to/' said Danny sim- 
ply- 

*n^at good has Pamell done anyway P' asked Naneen 

after the three had sat in silence for a few moments. 

"GoodP' said Danny, in indignation. 

'TTes, good/' repeated Naneen, delighted at the fact that 
she was stirring up Danny in defence of Parliamentarian- 
ism without his knowing it. 

^^Why, woman alive, what talk have ye?'' said Danny ex- 
citedly. ^'Sure he has swept sorra ofiE the face of Oireland. 
'Tis the poorhouses are gettin' emptied, the laborers' slated 
cottages that are everywhere, the crops rich an' the fac- 
tions dyin' out. Priest an' Fenian are good friends. 
Landlordism an' land grabbin' have their dirty backs broke. 
His Holiness is prayin' for us an' ready to have five 
o'clock tay wid the moonlighters, though England nearly 
bought the foolish ould man over. He sint a rescript, 
but no wan rescripted, an' the pathriot priests kept up the 
work in the quiet. An', be Jimminy, 'thwas a Protestant 
done it all — ^the good Protestant Pamell. He's the clever- 
est man iver lived, an' Miss ITaneen, arrah, Mrs. Desmond, 
I mane, 'tis many a day he spint in jail for th' ould land. 
Yes, an' he befriended England, too, for wasn't it he that 
fought 'em in Parliamint until they stopped the floggin' o' 
the soldiers." 

Cabal's face was grave and tender. He was thinking of 
his hero and thinking of many other things. 

'^ow about Gladstone, Danny?" asked ITaneen. 

''The Grand Ould Muddler has done some foine things," 
said Danny. "The blessed peelers shot a number o' people 
for houldin' a meetin' in Mitchellstown lately an' th' Ould 
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Man has taken it up an^ he's makin' the fur fly in England. 
He's tellin' thim so much truth about their Irish govern- 
ment that I hears they goes to bed in the dark in London, 
they're that ashamed o^ seein' thimselves in the natural." 

Cahal laughed, Naneen escaped and set a pot of tea to 
draw, and when she returned Danny was singing a "Come 
all ye." From this he drifted into the heroic lay of "The 
Mountains of Pomeroy" and after that Cahal went to the 
piano and played a breakdown and Danny danced up and 
down the room until the light and shadows of CastlemuUin 
were playing in every nook and comer. He sat down 
panting and when Cahal saw the lateness of the hour he 
went into his room to get his Bible. 

'Tliet me choose the passage to-night," said his wife. He 
handed it to her and she opened the book at the thirty-fifth 
chapter of Isaiah. He looked at it and handed it back, 
saying gently, "You read it, darling." 

Naneen read the glorious promises with an emphasis that 
Cahal could not mistake. "The wilderness and the soli- 
tary place shall be glad for them," she reaed, and paused* 
She did not pause again until she came to the eighth verse, 
"and a highway shall be there and a way, and it shall be 
called the way of holiness, the unclean shail not pass aver 

itr 

Cahal knew she was thinking of O'Grady and when he 
prayed he said : "Oh, Lord God; be Thou the guide of Thy 
people, be Thou our pillar of fire." 

"Amin, amin," said Danny Hickey reverently. 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 



THE IDOL FALLEN. 



It was in 1890 that the call of the old land came to 
CahaPs heart, but it came in a way he never thought it 
would. Pamell had fallen. The idol of his country was 
struggling with the debris of his ruined temple. He who 
was to find the Holy Grail of freedom and bring it back in 
triumph had lost his claim to knighthood, and a holier 
messenger would have to be found. Cahal could scarcely 
believe the newspaper accounts of the blighting sorrow that 
had fallen on Ireland, and as he sat in the parlor of his 
little home reading the cruel black lines his head swam 
with indignation, sorrow and anger. "Parnell Found 
Guilty.^' "The Court Grants Captain O'Shea a Divorce.^' 
"The question asked by everybody is : TVill the Irish leader 
marry the woman whose slave he has been for ten years ?^ '* 
"Ireland is divided on the Divorce Court issue, but the gen- 
eral opinion is that the fallen Sir Galahad will be deposed.^* 

Over and over again Cahal read them until a sickening, 
giddy sensation made him drop the newspaper and lean 
back heavily in his chair. N"aneen, who had been bending 
over him saw the action and stroked his forehead and 
ruflfled his hair and kissed his weary eyes, and all the time 
he said nothing. It had been slowly growing upon him 
that Pamell was right; that wars and murders should be 
left to the dark ages of the past; and that mind and soul 
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and heart would win the battles of the future. He had 
been planning to return some day and in his mind^s eye he 
saw a parliament in College Green, restored manufactures, 
land nationalization and a free and united Ireland. Now, 
ugh! 

"He is a scoundrel, N"aneen,^^ he groaned with a heavy, 
groaning sound that Naneen thought must have come from 
some dying animal. 

Naneen was silent. 

"A scoundrel, a traitor, Ireland's worst foe — do you hear, 
Naneen ?" 

"I hear, darling.'' 

"Ireland divided V' he cried, springing up. "Of course 
that is the result. It is not that his own damning sin will 
fall on his own false head. That is well deserved. A 
man who would do what he has done is a — a " 

He stopped short. 

Naneen looked tenderly at him, and he threw up his 
hands and cried helplessly: 

"Prince Charlie — ^bonnie Prince Charlie — I cannot call 
him hard names, Naneen.*' 

Again Naneen kissed him and he leaned his head on her 
hands, after which he spoke out of the depth of old mem- 
ories: **! remember when we used to sing in CastlemuUin 
TVe'U have no prince but Charlie.' Oh, I remember it 
well, Naneen, and all the old women used to prophesy about 
what kind of a wife he would bring home and what a wel- 
come we would give her. For he was Merlin then and he 
was following the gleam." 

"Cahal," said Naneen quietly, "we do not know his temp- 
tation — ^you know much of the beatings of the world and 
so you can understand in a measure." 

^H would not condemn Parnell for sinning — ^it is the 
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treachery of it, Naneen. Do you not think that I know 
that the perjured British Pharisees who tried to hound him 
with their rotten press are as bad as he — ^nay, worse in their 
multiplication of vileness. But he was under bonds of 
honor to be a nation's champion. He alone could lead the 
people. They will not follow him now. I know the Celt 
— ^he may not measure up by a long foot-rule to his own 
ideals, but his leaders must all be spotless heroes. The 
Pope knows that and he will never let the Irish priests 
marry. That would make them common men.'* 

"But/' said Naneen, "if unmarried priests and spotless 
heroes only make Celts believers in the ideal and do not 
make them measure up, of what use are they?" 

"Oh, no use at all," laughed Cahal, a bit bitterly, "but 
that is not what I am thinking of now, Naneen.'' 

"What are you thinking of, darling?" 

"Oh, I am thinking of that day at the garden party, love, 
when my hero looked so brave and true and calm. Naneen, 
you looked like a witch that day." 

"How about the witch to-day, Cahal P' 

"Sweeter, dearer, truer than ever," said her husband, 
putting her at arm's length for a moment and then kissing 
her tenderly. 

"Are you not as ready to follow where she leads to-day as 
then ?" 

"More so, my heart." 

"Then, Cahal, you will go and lie down for awhile and 
you will pray to God for guidance, and when the call comes 
I will let you go." 

"My own brave love. You will yet me go/' 

^TTes, Cahal, go when you are needed." 

*'Ee needs me now, Naneen. In spite of all, he is my 
hero stilL" 
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It was many months before Cahal went, however — 
months in which he watched and yearned and prayed and 
loved. He saw Pameirs magnetic star descending slowly, 
he saw Ireland torn by dissension, the English press glory- 
ing in the terrible breach, desolation all over the land and 
all because of one man^s sin. 

'Will you not come with me, NaneenP' Cahal pleaded 
the night before he left America. 

*1fo, Cahal," she said, suppressing the choking in her 
throat — ^**the paper and our home need me. I will stay with 
JuUa." 

"She is happy, Naneen, is she not?^' 

"Julia will never be truly happy again,** said Naneen. 
"She loved him, Cahal.*' 

"But he was not worthy of it, dear heart.** 

"No, but Julia*s faith and soul were involved in it, and 
he cut both. Oh, there is but one Cahal.*' 

Cahal blushed. "You will be good to her, Naneen.** 

"The woman who took my darling to her home has a 
claim on my love and life,** said Naneen quietly. 

"And the boys — ^my run-down friends who come to the 
oflBce, I mean — ^will you take care of them? I think we 
have one hundred dollars to give away.** 

"How do you give it, Cahal ?** 

"Oh, I have no system. Method in dealing with souls is 
too much like rules for kissing and books on etiquette at a 
loved one's deathbed. I ask our Father for guidance 
and I give as He has given to me — cheerily and gladly. 
When I have no more to give, I tell them so, and I give 
such as I have.** 

"And what is that, love?** 

"A f riend*8 welcome, a part of my dinner^ the inspiration 
of being a man— a Christian man.'* 
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"I think you have kept the best for the last, love/' 

"Oh, but,'* said Cahal, laughing, "I try to give the last 
even when I have money to give/* 

A few hours later the master arrived from the West 
where he had been preaching among the mining towns. 
No one was expecting him, but he asked them indignantly 
if they thought he would leave the ladeen's wife uncared 
for in a big city like New York. 

"Uncared for,'' said Naneen, with as much indignation 
as her voice could crowd in around the love. "I suppose 
you think I am the same Naneen Nolan that used to cry for 
days when he went away and then use up baskets of hand- 
kerchiefs and boxes of iron pills. Indeed then, I am not. 
Master ; not a bit of it." 

"Ah, but my girlie, it will not do you a bit of harm 'to 
have the master around, for big as you have grown you 
might want to cry, and whose shoulder ought to be ready 
for you, only mine ?" 

And it had need to be ready often and often, that week, 

for when the big ship pulled out of the New York dock 

Naneen Nolan was uppermost and the master had to bundle 

away to the laundress many a handkerchief that its owner 

would have scorned to lay claim to. 

♦ * * * « * 

The night before he landed in Ireland Cahal spent sleep- 
less in his cabin, and when the sun that shines nowhere 
else as it does over the Cove of Cork, welcomed him from 
stranger paths, with its bright autumn gleaming, his heart 
thrilled with the old thrill and he was ready to say that if 
it was "Ireland or heaven," he would choose Ireland first, 
temporarily at least. The apple-venders, the milk-sellers, 
the souvenir fakirs, the blarneying beggars all met him 
with their blandishments and everyone of them got soma of 
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the fruits of his labors and a pleasant word into the bar- 
gain. Then he drove to Cork, which a jarvey assured him 
was "God^s town and the deviPs people/' and from there he 
took the afternoon train for Dublin and arrived in time 
to find out that Pamell was at Morrison's Hotel and prob- 
ably not in bed yet. They were not so sure of that at the 
hotel. The lackey who met Cahal at the door was coldly 
non-committal until a half-crown was pressed into his soft, 
yielding palm, and then he mellowed like old wine. 

**He's tired out, so he is, yer honor. He's been makin' 
wonderful spaiches, but the people's done wid him an' he 
knows it. A public populace is the ongratef ulest corollary 
iver related in history." 

Cahal did not stop to enquire the meaning of an un- 
grateful corollary. He had a slight idea of its meaning, 
for he recalled his own long-gone-by experience with a peo- 
ple's favor and his heart bellowsed up a new warmth for 
Pamell. 

^^You really think they will overthrow him," asked 
Cahal. 

"Sure'n I know they will. Why, sir, a people is like a 
woman — they may get jealous o' ye an' be cruel to ye, an' 
yet love ye to death, but whin they sit shneeringly whin ye 
make a spaich wid yer heart in yer eyes, yer done for. 
'Twould cut yer own heart to pieces to see poor Prince 
Charlie talkin' to a crowd o' thousands f other night an' 
the heart o' him hungerin' for the love they spoiled him 
wid all these years an' there bein' no answerin' look at all, 
at aU." 

*^He has paid dearly," said Cahal. 

^^Ee has that, but she loves him. They are mairied^.and 
happy." 
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^T. am veiy glad. I guess it is all that is left to him 
now/' 3aid Cahal^ absently. 

^'Gness? Ah, yer a Yankee. Tell me, do they thrate 
their idols to doses like this in Ameriky? Are they as 
fickle as we are P' 

^TTngrateful corollaries are the same the world over/' 
said Cahal. 

'Taith thin, I believe yer right.'' 

**May I see Mr. Pamell now?^' asked Cahal. 

"I'll do what I can fer ye," said the lackey graciously. 
'TTe'll find him thin an' tired, I think, but 'tis he has the 
spirit yet. Sure he led a band ag'in wan o' the thraitor 
Nationalist newspapers lately an' sint the black-hearted 
owners an' printhers gallivantin' while he seized type an' 
papers an' turned out an issue in favor o' himself." 

'TTou don't say," cried Cahal with delight. 

*T[ do that," said the lackey. ^^Ah, sure, his own friends 
ought not to have turned ag'in him. Between you an' me, 
the common people love him yet an' they'll never have a 
prince but Charlie. 'Tis th' agitators an' th' English 
thaf s makin' throuble. Bad luck to'm entirely. He was 
the finest gintleman I ever waited on." 

**May I see him now?" asked Cahal with increased per- 
sistency in his voice. 

" 'Tis surprised ye'U be if ye ever saw him in the good 
old days, an' faith, 'tis me own heart is nearly bruk lookin' 
at him/* 

**May I see him now — ^right now, immediately, at once ?" 
asked Cahal. 

"Gimme yer card," was the answer. Cahal did so and 
at the same time wrote a few lines on it. They acted like 
magic, for the lackey returned in a few moments bowing 
obsequiously and saying: 
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"Indeed then, Prince Charlie will be glad to see yer 
honor — ^why the divil didn't ye teU me ye was a special 
frind. His eyes got flamin' wid joy at sight o' yer name." 

When Cahal went into his hero's room he found him sit- 
ting before a large, open fireplace with his frock coat but- 
toned tightly around his attenuated, worn-looking figure. 
He had been gazing absently into the embers, but when the 
door opened he straightened himself up and looked around. 
Then he rose slowly to his feet and advancing toward 
Cabal said: 

^Tfoung Desmond, welcome back.'' 

"Thank you. Prince Charlie," responded Cahal, and he 
noticed that the silent man grew red with pleasure. 

^^Why did you come ?" he asked abruptly, when they had 
seated themselves. 

"Because I thought you needed me and because I will 
stand by you to the death. Maybe I can rally the moon- 
lighters, maybe I can stir the Clan. I am here to do some- 
thing. I — ^I love my country's champion." 

The fallen leader was visibly moved. He acted like at 
man unable to control himself. He turned around in his 
chair several times and then let his face rest quietly on his 
right hand. He was sure of no one but of her for whom he 
gave up all. He was very sure of her, and they were suf- 
fering together and suffering alone. On no one else could 
he count. The few friends who remained were nearly all 
hopeful of some political preferment, but here was a man 
who had nothing to gain, who returned to a country which 
had spumed him, to tell its unthroned king he would stand 
by him in his hour of need. 

Pamell rang for lunch, and as they were eating it^ he 
said abruptly: 
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^TTou married your little sweetheart, did you not, Dei- 
mond? Beautiful story, I know it all/' 

^T. am one of the happiest men on earth,'' said Cahal. 

Pamell looked at him as if he would read his soul and 
then he said: "But you suffered greatly.'* 

Cahal was about to say something about the triple 
strength of a just quarrel, but he caught himself before he 
had stabbed his host and simply said: "Tes, but it is all 



over." 



^T. would have helped you if I knew where you were," 
said the Chief quietly* 

**Would you ?" asked Cahal looking into his eyes. 

^T. wrote and wired and went to the South about it, 
but I could do nothing," said Pamell 

"I am glad you cared," said Cahal in a low voice. '1 was 
terribly hurt." 

*Toor lad," said Pamell, with rare tenderness in his voice 
— a tenderness few but his wife knew he was capable of, 
"Poor lad, I know it must have been hard." 

Again they sat in silence as they broke bread together, 
and it was Pamell who spoke first. 

"Desmond," he said, "do you think the priests ought to 
turn against me — ^you are a genuine Christian, I believe." 

Cahal was silent for some minutes, during which his 
loyal, loving heart fought a new battle for the crushed 
man before him. Then he said kindly, but with a voice 
clear as a fine-toned bell: '*You did wrong, Mr. Pamell, 
very wrong, but I would want to see the soul of a priest or 
politician before I would find an excuse for their stone- 
throwing." 

'TTou think I ought to suffer, then ^" this a little 

cynically. 
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"I have not come to judge, but to help Prince Charlie/' 
Cahal answered. 

"Yes, I need help; I will fight, fight, fight, Desmond. I 
tell you I will fight.'' 

Pamell sprang up, his eyes blazing, and Cahal looked 
on sadly, for the great quiet assurance of the man and 
Chief was lost in the sick, fallen leader. 

*T)ear Prince Charlie, yes, you will fight, and I will 
fight with you," he said, standing up as if to emphasize his 
words. 

^TTes, yes, there is a good fight in us yet !" cried Pamell. 
**A good fight, Desmond, You will rally the South. We 
will plant the green flag on the Parliament House yet. 
These hirelings who pretended to follow me will fall. They 
would disturb Ireland with factions for their own ambi- 
tion." 

"No one is able to take your place,'' said Cahal; *^no 
one is big enough." 

*TDesmond," said Pamell slowly, "they say I made a 
secret peace treaty with the Government; they say I am 
ambitious, and deny I loved Ireland. But, my God, I did 
and' do. They talk of Her — of my wife, as they would 
of— of '' 

"The low dogs. Where is their chivalry, their manhood ? 
Prince Charlie, may I — ^may I ?" 

Cahal raised a glass of water to his lips. 

*^Drink her health ? Yes, dear Desmond, of course you 
may." Parnell poured out a glass of wine for himself 
with trembling, nervous fingers, and the two men drank. 
Then they stood looking at each other, and neither saw 
the tears in the eyes of the other, very clearly, because his 
own blinded him. 

For weeks Pamell and Cahal met and strengthened their 
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friendship and planned their campaign with other loyal 
Pamellites, and then one day Prince Charlie decided he 
would go to England and to Her for a brief rest before 
throwing himself into the heat of the work. 

**I will be back Saturday a week/' he said, and he kept 
his word, for a good boat brought his dead body over the 
Channel "on Saturday a week/' 

Cahal stood at the dock in Kingston when the dead Chief 
was brought to the land he loved. He looked at the throngs 
of people, listened to the low wailing of the friends of the 
dead man, noted curiously the sombre emblems of mourning 
and shivered at the sight, but nothing was clear to him. 
He said he would be back on Saturday a week ! Was that 
thing the men were silently bearing out of the boat his 
carriage ? Was that the way he came back ? Was Prince 
Charlie really in that thing? Had he ever been to a 
garden party in Desmond Woods — ^was anything real? Yes, 
yes, Prince Charlie was dead, as dead as Billy — Cahal never 
forgot Billy. 

There were two things he wanted to do, and he went to * 

his room to do them ; one was to pour out his heart in a 
letter to his wife, and the other to pour out his heart in 
prayer to God for Prince Charlie's wife. Prince Charlie's 
wife — ^poor, wounded, lonely heart. 

Cahal walked around as if in a dream during the succeed- 
ing days, and when the quiet Sabbath came, and they buried 
Prince Charlie in Glasnevin, within hailing distance of 
the resting-place of Daniel O'Connell, the Irish Liberator, 
he turned his face to CastlemuUin again for the second 
time in ten years. 
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CHAPTBB XX. 



HOME AGAIN. 



The air was briskly chilling^ and ihe fields and woods 
were full of autumn leaves blown hither and thither by 
the approaching winter breath. The lakes and ponds were 
as clear and cool as if they were awaiting the coining of 
the wood nymphs whose baths the Irish country people 
say have to be "just as cool as new milk — ^no more, no less.*' 
The little woodland squirrels and rabbits and all the 
feathered tribes of the Kingdom of Kerry were burrowing 
holes or building nests in shady places, for they knew that 
the green earth would soon be as brown as their own bodies. 

And this was the color of the whole land when Cahal 
arrived within the bounds of his own native barony. 
As the train reached Castlemullin he was seized with a 
series of wild desires to run away. His knees knocked to- 
gether, his heart beat an unmerciful tattoo that outdis- 
tanced and outsounded his American watch, and then he 
sorely wished that he had prevailed on Naneen to come with 
him. Cahal was experiencing the helplessness of a married 
man. There was a time when he was well able to manage 
his own afEairs and when every new trial only nerved him on 
to greater action and more strength; but he had a wife 
now, and she was petting him, and her pettings and witch- 
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eries made him feel strangely halved and strangely unable 
to get on without her. In order to gain some strength for 
the remaining five miles of the journey he took Naneen's 
last letter out of his pocket and put it to his lips for at 
least the twentieth time that week. Then he read it: 

**My own dear Wandebeb: You have been gone only a 
few weeks^ but every day has been as long as any two 
months since our marriage that I can recall. The house 
has a dreary look in spite of all the fixings (you see I am 
getting to be quite an American) I give it, and aU the men 
I see seem to dwindle away into weenshiness, because I 
measure them by you. Only the master seems worth look- 
ing at. I know you would call me a partisan if you were 
here, but why should I not be a partisan, I would like to 
know ? The master and Julia are managing the paper, and 
seem to enjoy it greatly. I tell the master we will not let 
him go back to Chicago any more, and I do not see why 
we should, and I am sure neither of us can ever love him 
enough. I have to laugh when he calls you his ladeen — 
as if you were still in knee-breeches. I think if you were 
fifty he would speak of you in the same way. Darling, 
bring me back a sod of earth from Desmond Woods. I 
wish you could make up with your father, and that we 
could settle down and live at home, for, to tell you the 
truth, my love, I never breathe free in this big, queer city. 
Not but that I am happy wherever my husband is, but New 
York reminds me of a big problem mill. They are always 
planning something or another and never getting it done. 
I have been talking a lot with your Socialist friends of all 
colors, from the fiery red kind to the mild, changeable 
shades, and it seems to me they are rather illogical in 
expecting perfection from Government ownership of things 
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when that same govemment is made up of men as bribable 
and nnregenerate as the 1)loated plutocrats' and ^almighty 
pound and dollar statesmen/ 

"But I am preaching a sermOn to my preacher. I am 
afraid ParnelPs star has sunk and, darling, don't you go 
into any wild schemes with anyone else. Don't stay away 
too long, either, and if you get a cold don't forget that I 
packed liniment and flannel in your trunk. Be sure to go 
to bed early, and take a warm bath every night. Oh, dear, 
I know you will be sitting up all night, taking care 
of old women and gossiping with moonlighters, and being 
watched by peelers, and I won't be there to take care of 
you. The other day I had a drive with the. master out on 
Long Island, and we passed that little restaurant where 
you and I have had a stolen lovers' meal from time to time. 
Dear, dear love, it was hard to pass it and realize you were 
so far away, and the choking in my throat and the tears 
that would come made me most undesirable company for 
the rest of the journey. 

'Everything calls out for you, darling, most particularly 
my heart and my arms, and I want to live sweeter and 
truer because of you. I feel ever so much bigger and worth 
so much more since I know how you love me. As I was 
about to drop ofE to sleep in my lonely couch last night I 
prayed for you, and felt sleepily for your last letter under 
my pillow. When I read the books we planned to read 
together I miss your helping explainifying mind, and your 
dear arms around me, and so many times I want to turn 
to you and say — ^'what does that mean, darling? Oh, 
Cabal, your love is such a comfort. 'Tis so good to feel 
so sure of it ; to just curl up and pull it over me, sure that 
it will be always as warm and comforting as it i^ now ^" 
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^'Castlenmllin — all out for Castlemtdlin I" called the 
guard, and Cahal put the letter hastily in his inside pocket 
and stepped out on the station. The peeler on duty there 
eyed him carefully, but said nothing, and he made his way 
quickly to the market-place outside where the jarvies were 
looking for fares. Prominent among them was Maurice 
Casey, as dark-looking and glum as ever, and when the 
tkU bronzed-looking strange man walked toward him, he 
started and looked with renewed interest at the clear, strong 
face so strongly marked with the Desmond lineaments. 

" Ton me sowl," he said, opening his mouth — ^^ ^pon me 
sowl.*' 

*^What the blazes the matther wid ye, Maurice P' asked 
the jarvey next to him. 

*^How do you do, Maurice?^ said Cahal, bowing pleas- 
antly to his old enemy. 

'TT'are The Desmond's son, thin T* said Maurice. 

'1 am.'' 

*'The Desmond's son," cried the jarvies in chorus. "Cahal 
Desmond." 

Cahal stood quietly looking at them, and then one man 
came out of the crowd. 

'TVelkim back, sir," he said, offering his hand. "'Tis 
the diwel's own way ye were thrated. That Head Con- 
stable cooked yer goose for ye — ^may the road rise wid him 
and shtrike him in the heels — ^and shtrike his followers, 
too." Here he glared at Casey. 

^^What is your name?" asked Cahal-— *1et me see, you 
are one of the Morrisseys, of Kilbeg." 

'T[ am thin. Me name is Mort, but I was a wee conawn 
whin I saw ye last. Sure, thaf s like yersilf . There wasn't 
a mother's son of us but ye knew. Let me dhrive ye home, 
sir ; divil a ha'penny 'twill cost ye." 
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"Thank you, Mort/^ said Cahal, ^T)ut it is only a short 
walk, and I want to think as .1 go home — I have not seen 
my father for so long that I want to think about him/^ 

The simplicity and frankness of the man before them 
won the hearts and confidence of the rough mountain-folk, 
and when he left the group every man was a friend. Up 
the flags he walked, looking to the right and left of him, 
his throat choking, his eyes full of light. Oh, the feeling 
of being home again — ^home, home, home, dear, dear old 
Castlemullin 1 It treated him harshly, it sent him away 
from kith and kin, but there was no other place like it in 
all the world. 

Above the town archway was Bess Humphrey's little 
shop, and by sheer force of habit he opened the half door 
and went in. Bess was behind the counter knitting the heel 
of a stocking, and looked up lazily when her customer 
entered. 

"Bess,^^ he said, ''gimme a penn'orth of buUseyes.'* 

''Masther Cahal — Holy Mother o* Moses, but it is yer- 
selfr 

'It is, Bess — ^how is your ludeenP' 

"Oh, Masther Cahal, is it yerself, is it yerself ?'* cried 
Bess, hugging him, and leaving the odor of pork pies, to- 
bacco, salt pork and groceries all over him. 

"How is your ludeen, Bess ?*' 

'Tile ludeen. To be sure, ye bruk it years ago, an' 'pon 
me soul, I\e loved it besht ever since.*' 

"Oh, Bess, what base flattery,*' said Cahal, laughing, and 
then he permitted Bess to turn him around and admire 
him for several minutes. 

"'Tis a fine lookin' bouchaleen ye are, Masther Cahal, 
an' me blessin' on the face an' heart o' the girl that owns 
ye. God bless ivery rope's length o' the pair o' ye." 
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Cahal cut Bess' prayers short by buying threepence 
worth of buUseyes and eating the sweets with a delight he 
had never experienced since the last day he had entered 
the shop. He remembered now that that was the day before 
his woodland marriage, and his heart softened toward the 
whole earth and the world around him. Saying a ^^good 
morrow to ye^' to Bess, he started on his way home, and 
instead of going out *^the top of the town" and passing 
Dr. Nolan's house, he cut through the fields, up a little 
rye patch, down a haggart devoted to the growing of 
Swedish turnips, across the little fishing stream he had 
told N'aneen about on their honeymoon night, then through 
a long meadow and from thence to Desmond Woods. The 
sight of them struck Cahal to the heart and the warm soul 
in him sent him down on his knees just to feel the green 
earth of his own home. 

Democrat though he was, he loved to think that dead and 
gone Desmonds had stood here; that they had won fair 
women and brought them home to this place and pointed 
with pride to the rows of '^Desmond oaks'* that had been 
planted in the infancy of kings long since passed from 
the glory of earth. Would he ever bring his wife here — 
his Naneen, his love? Would she ever dwell with him in 
the home of his fathers? When he thought of this he 
turned his face heavenwards and prayed to the God whose 
servant he was, that it might yet be his joy to bring her 
there. Then the thought of his father came to him, and 
again he pleaded that he might shake his father's hand 
in love, even if he went back into an exile's life again. For 
a long time he remained standing thus, and when he put 
on his hat and started to walk toward the path that led 
to his father's house, he was startled at seeing The Desmond 
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standing between two trees, white-faced, trembling and 
weak-looking. 

"Father,'' cried Cahal, running toward him, and the 
old man held out his hands weakly and said: "My boy, my 
son/' That was all, but the father and son held each other 
with a grip of love and longing satisfaction that neither 
could express, but that overwhelmed the souls of both. 

^TTou — ^look — ^well,'' faltered the old man, after some 
seconds had passed. 

"I am well,'' said Cahal, speaking in the embarrassed 
way people talk who have made up a quarrel, and have 
not much to boast about their part in it. 

"Your wife — where is she, Cahal ?" 

"In America, sir." 

'TVell, why did you not bring her home ?" 

Here Cahal went into an explanation of Naneen's 
reasons for remaining in America, the old man listening 
intently. 

"Did you come to see Pamell or — or me, Cahal ?" 

'^Both, sir." 

^*But would you have come had there been no Pamell ?" 

**Yes, father," said Cahal, his voice shaking. "Not even 
to my wife did I say it, but the hope in my heart for you 
was the thing that first turned my heart homewards — ^I 
wanted you, father." 

The Desmond took his meerschaum out of his inside 
pocket, struck a match on his embossed silver matchbox, 
which, like the cane he carried, was a family relic and of 
which he was immensely proud. Cahal knew that fumbling 
with that was his father's way of getting calm. He knew, 
too, whem he forgot to light his pipe that he was struggling 
with an emotion no match could equaL Again and again 
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a match was lit and thrown away, and then Cahal said, 
'TJet me light it for you, sir/' 

Just then The Desmond rememhered how his little son 
used to light this same pipe for him years ago, and crow 
with delight at being allowed to smell the sulphur and 
create the light. His lip trembled a bit at the recollec- 
tion, but he handed Cahal the matchbox and pipe, and 
Cabal struck the match as if his life depended on getting 
it lit at the proper angle. 

'^ere, sir, pull it now.'' 

*T)on't you smoke, Cahal ?' 

'1 hear you are something of a lay preacher.** 

'Tes, something." 

*'Are you allowed to smoke ?'' 

"Oh, yes," laughed Cahal. *TTo one has any dictatorship 
over me and I do not object to tobacco from a spiritual 
standpoint^ so much as from a physical.'* 

'TTou are quite a giant, Cahal," said the old man, looking 
proudly at him. 

''Giant ! I feel like one,** cried Cahal, springing into the 
air, seizing the branch of a tree and swinging himself like 
a mischievous boy of ten. It suddenly occurred to him that 
he would have to do something to lighten the heavy atmos- 
phere and take the uncertain look away from his f ather*s 
face, so he iavailed himself of the limb of the tree. Pres- 
ently he yelled with a yell that made the welkin ring, then 
he dropped his coat and hat off with one hand and per- 
formed so many antics with the branches of the tree that his 
father sat down on a log and laughed until he shook. Down 
jumped Cahal. He had won the day and he was going to 
make the most of his victory, so he stood on his head and 
tumbled himself back on his feet, wagering with his father 
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that he could not do that. Then he sat down and breath- 
lessly recounted tales of his early experiences with walking 
on his head, and we hope he will be forgiven if he brushed 
up a few adventures that were not an actual part and parcel 
of his boyhood days. It was pathetic in the extreme to see 
him seize on every smile of his father's and follow it up 
with a tale that kept the smile there, and it was more pa- 
thetic to see it slowly dawning upon his father what the 
heart of his son was like, and what was really the cause of 
all these gymnastics. 

**Cahal,'' he said, after one of his son's stories, "sit down 
and light the pipe for me.'' 

Gahal obeyed, and when hi^ father commenced to pu£E 
slowly, he said: ^TBLow is Terry — and the girls, how are 
theyP' 

'Well, Cahal, well, but '' 

'^ut what, father?" 

''But you, Cahal." 

Cahal understood. He had looked into his father's heart 
at last. For years it had been shut to him and the covering 
was so thick and forbidding that he feared he would never 
see it removed, but now he looked to his heart's content and 
was satisfied. His father loved him. His heart throbbed 
away down to his finger tips at the thought and then these 
same finger tips clasped The Desmond's tightly, and in a 
voice as contained and clear as if his father's remark was a 
casual one about the weather, he sang: 

**And doth not a meeting like this make amends 
For all the long years I've been wandering awa/yf* 

Down at the great house was Moll Sullivan when the 
voice reached her. She promptly crossed herself, threw 
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some Bait behind the fire and then sat down while her knees 
shook against each other. 

Terry was eating jam in the kitchen, for, though he was 
talking about entering the army, he had not yet given up 
his fondness for sweet things. 

'*I say, Moll, what's giving ye fidgets ?'* he asked. 

'Ti-fidgets/' said MoU, weakly; "don't ye hear itP' 

'^Whatr 

'The banshee.'' 

'banshee?" 

'TTis, sure Masther Cabal's dead — ^whisht, don't ye hear 
his banshee singin' ?" 

Terry listened and fiung the remaining bread in his hand 
at the cat. ^^anshee nothing," he yelled. 'That's Cahal 
as sure as I'm a gentleman," and with this appreciative 
remark he ran toward where the voice came from, with Moll 
at his heels. Both seized Cahal at the same time (he pre- 
tending to protest vigorously) and they carried him to the 
house in triumph. The Desmond bringing up the rear, beat- 
ing the earth with his cane and treating his pipe as if it 
were a steam engine. 

That night Dr. Nolan and his wife came to tea and there 
in solemn council it was decided to send for Naneen to come 
over and become mistress of the Great House, and to bring 
Julia as her friend and the master as her escort and future 
henchman of The Desmond — ^that Desmond whose baptis- 
mal name was Cahal. 

Great were the welcomes accorded to Cahal by the warm- 
hearted people who had quite forgotten that they ever sus- 
pected his loyalty, and generous were the responses of Cahal 
who was ready and willing to forget his side of it. But., 
though he was glad for all the welcomes, he stoutly objected 
to his sisters' plans for anything formal. Nothing should 
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be planned till Naneen came — ^he would take part in noth- 
ing, he would not recognize anything. His sisters had 
long ago learned that Cahal was immovable in some 
things, and so, though both had married army oflBcers, 
whom they managed and commanded as their husbands 
managed their companies, they quietly agreed. When 
Naneen came, he insisted on meeting her alone, after 
adroitly sending Terry and the servants off on various mis- 
sions. His father he cajoled into going to Dublin for 
some things for Naneen's welcome, for he wanted to bring 
his wife to their home with not even the eyes of a loved one 
on them. He met Naneen and Julia and the master at a 
station away off in the hills, and, after putting the master 
up at a hotel in the mountain town and leaving Julia with 
his sister, he put himself and Naneen into the tender care of 
Mort Morrissey, the jarvey, who took them to Castlemullin 
in a roundabout way that helped them to escape detection. 
As they approached the end of their journey and got nearer 
and nearer to their home they thought with tenderness of 
the time when one hour together among these hills meant 
days of gladness, and then they thought with a sense of 
overwhelming joy of the coming days of constant compan- 
ionship. 

Naneen was almost beside herself with joy, and Cahal 
smiled as he listened to her plans to combine work and 
pleasure. 

'^You shall write and study all morning, Cahal, and when 
I am through housekeeping I will come to help and study, 
too — ^no, no, not sociological problems; your American 
socialist friends have made me tired of them, besides, I 
never understand them very well in books, but when you 
forget your dinner and talk as fast as you can, I grasp an 
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icCea of what is waiting to be ordered and righted. You 
know you talk best at the dinner-table/^ 

''We will have diimer soon, love," said Cahal. 

"Well, I can hardly wait, Cahal, though (slyly) I know 
it will not be of problems you will talk. Tell me how otir 
room is — ^what does it look like, Cahal ?'* 

'Ifo, little love, you must be patient. It is all my 
thought for you and it awaits your touch to make it perfect 
— shall we dismiss Mort? It is only about ten minutes' 
walk now, dear, and we can walk together to our paradise, 
with no stranger eyes to share our first sight of it." 

'TTes, yes, do, love," said Naneen, and Mort concealed his 
lurking smile, for he had heard every word of it, though 
they thought the rattle of the mountain jaunting-car would 
drown five pairs of lovers' voices. But Mort's ears were 
as keen as his heart was warm, and CahaFs explanation 
was quite unnecessary. However, he took his liberal fee 
gravely though smilingly, and then he clasped CahaPs hand 
in a peculiar clasp. Cahal looked up in surprise and Mort 
said: "Grass is green, sir." 

"You are a moonlighter?" whispered Cahal, now fully 
alive to the signals. Mort nodded, slipped something into 
his hand, and then drove away. Naneen had not noticed 
the whispers and though Cahal was slightly troubled he 
said nothing and they walked through Desmond Woods in 
silence. 

"There, Cahal, there," cried ITaneen, as they came into 
the open space where they were married that night long ago. 

"I have avoided it since I came home ; I wanted first to 
see it with you," said Cahal, and then he stooped down and 
kissed the ground where ITaneen had stood when she 
plighted her troth to him. Then they walked to the house 
band in hand^ and when they stood before it^ Cahal's im« 
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petuosity burst forth and he drew his wife close in his arms. 

*T)arling/^ she said mischievously, ^T know you would 
breathe for me if you could^ but a breath, please^ and then I 
would love to be smothered again." 

**My little flower, I forgot my strength.*' 

''But I love your strength, Cahal, for it speaks of yout 
love — ^your boundless, inexhaustible love. Where is the 
key of the house?*' 

''Here, Naneen — ^you must imlock it as you did my heart; 
oh, there is a prophetic ray of sunshine — ^go into it, and let 
it envelop you. I want to see you standing there alone, for 
a moment. My wife, mistress of Desmond House, I bid 
you welcome.'* 

She stretched out her hands to him and when he ran and 
took them she said: "They are yours and my eyes and heart 
and life. This is my court and you are — ^my king." 

"My queen, my queen,** responded Cahal. 






V 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



THE O'GRADY PBIMEB. 



When Cahal went to read the document put in his hands 
by Mort Morriesey he was startled at discovering that it 
was a letter from O^Grady to the Castlemullin moonlight- 
ers. Pinned to it was a pencilled line that Mort had evi- 
dently written during the drive to The Desmond's home. 
It simply said, ^Tletum this to me when you have read it, 
be careful about yourself and don't tell a living soul I did 
this kindness to you — ^tear this up.*' 

Cahal tore the bit of paper up into very small pieces and 
then turned to O'Crad/s letter. The Head Centre had 
written a long letter dealing with generalizations in a 
rather spread-eagle, screamingly patriotic fashion, but 
when his pen turned to Cahal, he dropped into his own 
easy, philosophical style: 

*T! like C. D./* he wrote, ^Tbut my hopes for him have 
died. A fellow who thinks he has a mission to humanity 
will stumble over an island only three hundred miles long. 
He thinks in continents (capital New Jerusalem) and no 
man is fit to shoot a tyrant, he thinks, until he has first shot 
sanctification all through himself. He doesn't believe in 
the spoils of a political row, which shows he knows nothing 
about the thing at all. The other fellow has the spoils. 
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and we want them^ and we are not playing philanthropiBt to 
a public that would pick our pockets if it got a chance. 
Have nothing to do with C. D. when he arrives. He ain't 
in it any longer. A man who gets broken-hearted when 
fellows ain't on the square is no man for moonlighting. 
You've got to use the round fellows as well as the square 
ones and you can't get a body of picked men this side of 
D.'s metal and gold-plated heaven. Lots of men have heaps 
of reasons for doing a job for you besides your reason, but 
don't you care so long as they do it. I'm willing to let a 
man manage his own morals if he reports at camp sober, 
treats me white and keeps his mouth shut. 

"If the world's work is going to be done by self-sacrificing 
ideal plugs, I want to know and I'll shuffle out of it before I 
see how badly the longitude and latitude will get twisted. 
Men have to have a motive, and motives live in the region of 
the heart and pocket, and the heart and pocket have rapid 
transit connections. We have love of country and re- 
venge first. We want to chase England's lazy, stupid, 
grubby robbers and give the soil of Ireland to the sons of 
the soil, but we would be the biggest fools ever planned and 
executed if we .did not consider ourselves worthy of the 
hire of the pioneer. The enthusiast drops out and dies of 
a broken heart or broken wind, but the fellow who has got 
'something in it' sticks, and the profit to the people is the 
same in the end. 

"D. thought he would reform America. Now, America 
is the grandest country in the world. Fm not much of a 
theologian myself, but I think if s the Garden of Eden— or, 
rather, two Gardens. One is the Garden before the Pall, 
when Adam had nothing to do but admire his un-seal- 
skinned, inexpensive and altogether charming Eib — ^and 
occasionally to name a new animal. I live in that Eden, 
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and the principal animals I name are reformers and jays. 
Never mind what I call 'em. I know there is a second 
Eden in America^ a fallen, sweat-of-his-brow one. Trans- 
port the Irish landlords there as quick as you can — it is 
nearly time they paid for their iniquity. 

''We have onr little faults in America, of course, and we 
have our big sins, too ; thaf s what makes us so attractive. 
I grant you that we are not very polite about the way we 
do things — ^we haven't learned to lie in the style of the Old 
World yet^ and we are too full of energy to carry the goods 
out the back door and sneak away. How would the press 
live if we didn't do things ? 

''G. D. said to me once that there were some American 
editors whom he believed to be lineal descendants of the 
Edenic serpent, and that they had better and newer ways 
of instilling original sin into people. Now that is a big 
mistake. The editors are virtuous men who are constantly 
reforming sinners, offering money for the detection of 
criminals, rescuing the wronged, and giving expert testi- 
mony of their own moral sprightliness. D. thinks they only 
do that for the long green dollar, and that if there were no 
crime they would bribe someone to sin so as to reform 
him and sell the story of his reformation. That's like D. 
He is a pessimist. How much love would there be in the 
world if some dear little fool woman was not thinking 
her lover would die or be ruined if she did not agree that 
when father and mother had dropped him she would take 
him up and mend his clothes? 

'1 write this because D. has a tongue like that of an 
oiled angel and a manner that sets the unenlightened on 
fire and feeds them on snowballs and Bible promises after- 
wards. He's dead square, and if I ever get to heaven 
there's not another man I'd rather sit near to, to get my 
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first training from, but down here, lads, ifs Tjook out for 
your hat and coat/ Do not recognize him as a moonlighter, 
but keep him a friend if possible, and treat him right, for he 
deserves white treatment, but if he tries to introduce sanc- 
tified and patriotic suppression, don't be any more gentle 
with him than you would be with any other good man gone 
wrong. 

'T[ don't want you to hurt his ^feelings' seriously, or in a 
iplace that can't be mended, but put the Cause before any- 
thing. 

"There is a sort of British feeling growing over here. 
Americans are getting money now and they like to buy up 
some of Charlotte Braeme's and Bertha Clay's baronets. 
In the old days a nice house, a good cook and accessories, 
a suit of broadcloth, a team, and a statement that your 
great-grandfather was present at the signing of the Decla- 
ration was enough for any rich American. Now he has 
learned to drop a line into the ocean and notify the fish to 
come up and receive his brand ; he has learned that he can 
fioat banana plantation and patent doorknob stock and get 
a million of Eden's animals to *get in on the ground floor,' 
and he likes his ability. His wife and daughters are the 
cleverest and most beautiful women outside of dream- 
land and poppy heaven. That's a fact, whether D. thinks 
so or not, and when an able man and a handsome, clever 
woman present any nation with boys and girls that nation 
is going to absorb the unfitly survived nobles of other 
dominions. 

"That is America's position to-day. She is fiirting with 
England and England will respond when her slow and 
doubting heart, and the financial vacuum in her hip pocket, 
is touched. We must be prepared for that, and our strong- 
est power is the press. Ireland's cleverest men and women 
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help to make up the great dailies of America more than 
those of any other nation, and they must turn their pens 
on the union of John Bull and Uncle Sam. The pen is 
mightier, over here, than all the bombs and beers of our 
Anarchist brethren. America and England honestly think 
they are Christian nations. Bead the Sermon on the 
Mount and see if they are right. Get Desmond to give 
you lessons in that — ^he's at home there. He wUl wax elo- 
quent on the disembowelling of the raging heathen and the 
Sea Islanders; on the pious business cheating, the for- 
tunes given to foreign missions, and made on cheap help, 
slick tricks and doing the brethren brown. He will tell 
you that when anyone slaps England and America on the 
right cheek, he loses his own and all his descendants. He 
will tell you, too, that the little child in the midst and the 
type of the inhabitant of the kingdom, is Bismarck^s diplo- 
mat, who was told to tell the truth, because no one would 
believe him. He will tell you that the one who inherits the 
earth is the one who was meek when the former owner was 
looking, and put an end to him when he wasn't, and he will 
tell you that when England and America cut oflE their 
offending right hand it is when she hopes to get an indem- 
nity for it. Make these strong points. 

"Keligion is all right to have when it fits your case. I 
don't know that the Irish government would be any better, 
but you don't need to say that. However, I would like to 
give a trial to the law of love and to the real teachings of 
Christ, for they might work, and I am always ready for 
good theories, and sometimes when I am thoughtful and 
think of the days before the political fever got hold of me, 
I wish it was all true. But I am not an idealist. I love 
my country and, since the children of this generation are 
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wiser than the children of light, I refuse to be lit, and I will 
fight for Ireland and Yours truly/' 

When Cahal finished that letter he looked slightly 
ashamed of O'Grady's iniquity and terribly tempted to 
laugh and to notify Queen Victoria of the loss of a useful 
subject. He succumbed to the temptation to laugh after 
awhile, and O'Grady might have decided that Cahal had 
backslidden and that there was the making of a good moon- 
lighter in him after all, had he only heard his future 
heavenly instructor say to himself with real human feeling: 
"Hang you, O^G., what a rascal you are, but what an honest, 
likable one." 

When he returned the letter the following Fair Day to 
Mort he simply smiled, and said: "Thank you, Mort, but 
you need have no fear. My lines have fallen into other 
places, and while you try moonlighting I will try life- 
lighting.'* 

"About the Sermon on the Mounting, sir," said Mort. "I 
have a speech to make before the 1-a-a-ds at the Cross Eoads 
next Sunday an' I'd like some pointers." 

"Come to my house to-night, Mort," said Cahal, "and I 
will tell you all I know," and he smiled shrewdly as he 
quoted mentally the sage remark of O'Grady: "Lots of 
men have heaps of reasons for doing a job for you besides 
your reason, but don't you care as long as they do it." 
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CHAPTEB XXIL 

OOBPOBAL KBLLY's OPINIONS AND SOME OTHEBS. 

The marketplace of CastlemxQlm was crowded^ for it 
was a fair day^ and men^ women and children^ pigs^ eows^ 
firkins of butter and bags of flour were filling the space 
around the market house. In the centre of the square stood 
fourteen farm hands^ leaning on their spades and waiting 
to be hired as turf-cutters^ potato-diggers^ mowers and the 
like. Farmers came up and spoke to them^ looked them 
over with the eye of a slave-owner, examined the strength 
of their limbs with a glance and then offered them twenty- 
five cents a day. "Usually the men took it and went into the 
public-house to get a pint of porter at the expense of their 
fjmployer. 

A red-jacketed, gaily-decorated sergeant of militia was 
parading up and down the flags and inviting young men to 
join Her Majesty's army. When they were drunk enough 
(at Her Majest/s expense) they usually took the Queen's 
shilling and prepared to kill blacks and browns and other- 
colored people over whom England assumed a protectorate. 
Blacks were not Irishmen, they reasoned, and famines in 
India, caused by grinding the people down to a hand-to- 
mouth cultivation of the land was a very different thing 
from that same condition of affairs in Ireland. Besides^ 
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the Indian warriors felt the same way and would come from 
the hills to make Cork loyal if needs be. 

Gahal thought of these things as he talked to a prosper* 
ous-looking Limerick butter buyer, who had no interest in 
the land question outside of the coloring given to butter by 
certain meadow grasses. He was thinking, and thinking 
deeply (for he himself was a landowner now) when he 
caught the militia sergeanf s eye. The militia sergeant 
started and then rushed toward him. It was his former 
friend, Sub-Constable Kelly. 

'^elly,^' he cried. 

"Misther Desmond,'* cried Kelly, giving him a resound- 
ing whack on the back. 

"I thought you were a member of the constabulary, 
Kelly.'' 

^^So I was, but Broderick had me bpoke.'' 

"Your friend, the Head." 

"He's County Inspecthor now — ^me frind indteed — ^a 
divvil from hell I call him." 

"What charges did he make against you?" 

"Insubordination and dhrunkenness. First charge 
thrue enough, for I lathered him like a rag carpet one night 
af ther I found th' ins an' outs of how he thrated you; sec- 
ond charge not thrue — ^jest one of his ordinary shtate- 
ments." 

Cahal laughed. ^%ut how can you be a sergeant of 
militia ?' 

"Oh, don't ye know that any ould diwel can be a com- 
mon sojer, but ye got to be a gintleman to be a peeler. I 
Bind my men to lather a few peelers every once in awhile — 
the militia and the Eoyal Irish hate each other. They say 
we're scrubs. We make 'em prove it by runnin' afther 'em 
wid our knuckles shut." 
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'^I see you are an apostle of peace/' said Cabal, laugh- 
ing. 

'Taee; I was shtationed in the North for awhile, an' I 
tell ye, I took it out (f some Orangemin. They goes around 
yellin' 'To hell with the Pope,' hut hy the sowl o' Ifell 
OTlaherty's dhrake, whin I got through wid a half dozen 
o' thim wan night they'd have given a good pinny for the 
hone of a saint to cure 'em." 

'^ut, man," said Cahal, chokingly, ''they are loyal cit- 
izens, and you a loyal soldier — ^how dare you strike them?" 

'Tm takin' the Queen's pay, an' I wouldn't thrate her 
hlack for religion, counthry, wife or stomach, hut she's got 
to give me the free use o' me fists for principle, an' whin 
a lot o' pampered, over-fed foreign robbers open their tooth- 
less mouths ag'in His Holiness I'll jab 'em, that I will." 

''Kelly, come and have a bite with me," said Cahal, and 
both men made their way to the Boyal Hotel, men and 
women bowing or doflBng their hats respectfully when the 
reigning Desmond passed by. This amused Cahal, and he 
wondered if they were thinking that he would soon be Resi- 
dent Magistrate or Member of Parliament, and then he 
wondered if he would grow fat and pompous and carry a 
gold-headed cane and head the church subscription-lists 
when he put on the robes of these elevated offices. 

"Kelly," he said, when they sat down to their dinner, "I 
like you — ^you are a man after my own heart; an honest- 
minded man." 

"Yes," said Kelly, blushing. 

"But you are not acting honegtly. Now, look here, how 
can you hire and bribe these peasant fellows to put on that 
red jacket and " 

"I know all th' arguments ye'd use," said Kelly. 
"They're me possession by heart, but why should the min 
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ahtay home an^ ate yellow bread an^ sour milk an' wear 
what they can get whin they can have porther an' beef an' a 
gintleman's suit an' enough to marry an* live in the married 
min's quarthers afther a time. Thin they can see the 
wurruld besides." 

"And get killed killing somebody else," said Cahal. 

"Thot's right," said Kelly, solemnly. "The gettin' 
caught part is the hard part, but (cheerfully) sometimes 
ye brings yer man down afore he can settle on yer button- 
hole. I think meself religious men ought to pray for stop- 
page of wars — ^we're too civilized for that. A dacent 
scrimmage wid fists is manly ari; an' the dispensary docther 
can repair the damages, but many a f oine 1-a-ad goes down 
whin there's guns an' pig shtickin' goin' on. Many a foine 
1-a-ad, Misther Desmond." 

Cahal shuddered. He was not afraid. He just got a 
small vision of the civilization of Christian nations and he 
saw that Kelly was only a mouthpiece for England, Ger- 
many and America, and the other fair homes of the Gospel 
of Brotherhood. 

"Kelly," he said, "it is terrible." 

"'Tis thot," said Kelly, philosophically. "But, d'ye 
know that Pether is as bad as Paul. D'ye know that the 
farmers crush their laborers an' extort as big a rent from 
thim 'round CastlemuUin as yer dacent father an' fother 
landlords extorts from thim/* 

Cahal winced. 

'T)idn't ould Bin Mangan, a farmer on yer father's land, 
put his laborer's cow in pound lately for the rint — ^then the 
moonlighters bate him." 

"Served him right," said Cahal. 

"Sure thing," said Kelly, 'Tbut man alive, whafs the use? 
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They're all the same. Misther Gahal^ iV& mighty aisy ta 
tell others what to do— d'ye moind that, nowP' 

'^es/' said Cahal, and his soul felt sick. 

^'0' course/' said Kelly, ^Tamell (poor man, God rest 
his sowl) made reforms. The laborers are betther housed, 
rackrenting is no longer carried on. There is fair thrate- 
ment of tenants an' fair rints, but the counthry is saddled 
with police tax. Castlemullin (a town of five hundred 
people) has twenty peelers to support, besides four ser- 
geants, a Head, a Disthrict Inspecthor an' — ^me." 

Gahal laughed. 

''Why, man," Kelly continued, ''yer 'sessed for a dog now 
— ^ye can't have a mangy dog widout payin' tax for him. 
Masther Cahal, whafs the difference between payin' rint 
to landlords or tax to the tax coUecthor? The moonlight- 
ers have made the farmers le^s slaves, but the farmers pay 
for their independence with police tax. 'Tis called police 
protection, but the way it works is this — ^whin the peelers 
can't catch the moonlighter who shot you, the government 
puts an added crime tax on the neighborhood, an' you, bein' 
in the neighborhood, pays yer share — ha, ha, ha. Ye pay 
for bein' shot, d'ye see ?" 

'1 see," said Cahal. Then he said reflectively: 'It is a 
pity England does not send some xmprejudiced men over to 
study the case and grant some good measures, restore the 
woolen industry and glass trade they stole, for instance, and 
make the landowners expend a percentage of their profits 
in developing the natural resources of the country. Ire- 
land once ma'de sails for the entire British navy. Eng- 
land deliberately took that away. We need national schools 
of agriculture, home industries and home rule." 

'Thew, but yer mild," said Kelly ; "ye've changed, sir." 

CahaJ flugbed. "It is not because I am a landowner, 
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Kelly," he said, ^^ut of what use is it to agitate, plot and 
plan in Parliament and let the overburdened people at 
home bear all the burdens of imprisonment and taxes and 
all the rest. Good Lord, what do we need a standing army 
of police and soldiers in Ireland for? And what good do 
the moonlighters do? Kelly, we must make England 
ashamed of herself by telling the English people the truth. 
Insurrection will not do and we will never get home rule 
until Ood rules the judgment and hearts of oppressor and 
oppressed." 

"I'll tell ye ; the STorth of Ireland will never be satisfied 
with home rule,*' said Kelly. "They hate the Catholics, 
and the Catholics hate thim. Till ye get an Orangeman to 
admit that a Catholic isn't the tail-end of anti-Christ an' 
get him to give up stonin' him on the Twelfth of July, an' 
till ye get a Catholic to give up the notion that a Protes- 
tant will ate mate in hell because he ates it on Friday — ^not 
till thin, sir, will ye be near gettin' justice. They're a bad 
lot an' the Lord must be moighty proud o' their docthrines. 
I'd rather have Buddha's belief me^ilf ." 

"What is that?" asked Cahal. 

^'He believed he was a bulldog once upon a time an' that 
that shtrain in his blood was responsible for his failings. 
It kept him 'umble." 

^^ell?" 

'^ell, these dogs of ours are waggin' their vilanous tails 
all day an' swear 'tis only the shadow o' t'other fella's." 

When Cahal had laughed long enough to make the bar- 
maid in the outer room smile, he set to eating his luncheon 
of beefsteak, potatoes and milk, and after awhile Kelly 
said suddenly: 

'^e want the land for the people, Misther Cahal. 
"Thaf 8 what we want Home rule alone wonH do/' 
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^'Oh, that is Michael Davitt's cry/' said CahaL 

'*It is that/' said KeUy, "an' if s th' only cry that wiU fix 
this connthry on her legs; fother plans will only bandage 
them. Why, man alive, it's th' only plan for a/ny connthry. 
Fellows I know find it hard to get work in America, rich 
as it is." 

**! can believe that," said Cahal, reflectively. 

"They'd be willin' to do any blasted thing from shaving 
chickens to marryin' an heiress, but the job doesn't turn np. 
How can it, whin a few men can tie the riches o' the nation 
in a napkin an' put it in their thronsers pocket to lie idle 
until they see a chance to fill their waistcoat pockets, 
too." 

^'Why, you are quite a political economist, Kelly," said 
Cahal. 

'Tlie Lord forgive me thin," said Kelly, and on his face 
was the blankness that makes the Anglo-Saxon wonder 
whether an Irishman is joking or being stupid. 

^^ut you have not learned the most convenient doctrine 
of political economy." 

*To tell people to go to the seventeen comers o' Purga- 
thory whin they ask me to explain me theories — ^yes, I 
have," said Kelly complacently. 

"No, no, not to tell them to go but to send them there, 
Kelly. Do you not know the theory of Malthus ?" 

"Maybe I do — tell it to me. The name sounds like that 
of a Dutch sausage man." 

"Malthus says there are too many people in the world." 

'Til aybe his wife agreed wid him/' said Kelly. 

"He says that God did not provide for all the people He 
sent into the world." 

'THalthus knew a thing or two, begor," said Kelly. 
'TVTiy the divvel didn't he ofEer himself as secretary ?" 
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'To whom r 

'To the mistaken an^ misguided Creathor who wasnH 
bom a Malthus/' 

"Kelly, Malthus was a clergyman and would call that 
blasphemy/^ 

"He might thin, an^ Fd return the compliment an' say 
he was slightly impudent/' 

'^e said, Kelly, that over-population was the cause 
of poverty. The land could only support a certain number, 
and of course the others had to starve." 

"I'll bet me porridge stick he managed to be one o' the 
certain number, but sure, that's no theory at all. When 
Bill Jones is bom doesn't he need Tom Smith to make his 
clothes, an' doesn't that give work to Tom Smith? Sure, 
the more people thaf s bom the more shops that need to be 
opened, an' bad luck to Malthus, don't people enough die 
to keep the profit an' loss account straight. Sure, th' un- 
dertakin' business pays betther than anythin' but land- 
holdin'." 

'TTou do not agree with Malthus, then, Kelly?" 

"I never knew a man that thried to give ABC lessons 
to God that I could get on with," said Kelly, loftily. 'Tm 
not the divvel's own good lad at prayin', but I b'lieve that 
God never sint a childeen into the worrld that He didn't 
send a biteen of bread for." 

"Neither do I, Kelly," said Cahal reverently, ^Tbut very 
often He does not come into His own, and He will not 
while selfishness is fought with bullets." 

'^Why, man," said Kelly, excitedly, "ye've changed all 
yer views. Why, a few min have enough o' land tied up 
for plans an' purposes o' speculation that would support 
thousands o' men by givin' them work puttin' upon it 
houses, f acthories^ an' the like. If the land belonged to 
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the Government an' was rented to the holder at so much 
per^ no man would own more than he could use^ an' in usin' 
it every man Jack would have work. Men wouldn't be 
taxed for work, the/d only be taxed for bein' idle." 

'^ou mean that there should be no tax on production, 
only on land, and that this would be an incentive to indus- 
try — ^I see, I see,'* said Gahal, and back to his mind there 
came the recollection of that long ago night in New York, 
when he forgot for a moment that he was starving because 
he heard two men dream a waking dream about the Land 
for the People. 

'TTes, I mane that/* said Kelly. **I don't mane (Jovem- 
ment ownership o' the legs an' heads o' people, not o' their 
sewin' machines, an' watches, an' twins — ^thaf s lunacy. I 
mane that the land should be free as God meant land, an' 
air, an' washin' yer face, an' kissin' yer wife to be. With 
land free, the profits would go back to the people instead o' 
goin' into the pockets of a few fat ould diwels that spind 
their time addin' figures in their offices an' grinnin' out 
their teeth fillins at rayceptions, an' goin' to France an' 
eatin' snails an' like delicacies that the curse o' God is on, if 
the Bible's thrue." 

**I see your plan. You mean individuals would receive 
the profits, Kelly ?" 

'1 don't;' said Kelly. 'Thaf s anarchy, an' th' only 
place anarchy will ever succeed is down below where His 
Warm Majesty enjoys himself pitchin' pokers at everybody 
an' everybody retumin' the compliment. I mane that the 
profits go back to the people as a people, to provide places 
where ye can get knowledge an' baths an' parks to take yer 
missus for a shtroU an' see the flowers grow, an' pinsion 
banks where th' honest an' industhrious will get a little 
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given to ^em in a hard pinch without havin' to tell how 
many stitches are in their undershirts/' 

^The Charities Societies expect pretty nearly that even 
in America/' said Cahal. 

"Even in America/' said Kelly, indignantly. ''Why, whin 
ye ask the Poor Law Guardians for relief, here, they want 
to know why ye can afford the luxury of a mole in yer hip, 
an^ if they don't examine it with a spy glass before they give 
ye threepence, it manes that the Little Spirits are helpin' 
ye with their prayers." 

Cahal leaned back on his chair and laughed, and while 
he laughed he looked admiringly at Kelly, who was finish- 
ing a pint of porter and caressing the rim of the pewter. 

''Kelly," he said, when he spoke, "you have flashed worlds 
of light across my path. I have thought along those lines 
before, but never have I seen the import of it all, until now. 
Corporal Kelly, I am your disciple." 

"Cahal Desmond, of Desmond Woods, don't show such 
poor taste," said Kelly. "I'm yours an' have been iver 
since ye were a bit of a boy. 'Twas because ye cared so 
much for it that I ever took to studyin' the question. 
Thin, begor, I got fond of it, an' now I'd like to see it come 
to pass." 

"Corporal Kelly, I would rather have you for a friend 
than any king of the earth," said Cahal, with the feeling in 
his voice that always touched his listener. 

"I may not give ye as good a time as th' ould chap in the 
palace would, but I'm yer man to the backbone an* the back- 
bone along wid it," said Kelly. 

Then he adjusted his military cap and went out looking 
as sheepish as if he had looked into the eyes of the girl he 
loved. 

After he went, Cahal sat alone for a long time think- 
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ing, thinkings thinking. Occasionally his eyes would flash 
and then he would get up and pace the floor and after he 
got tired of this he resumed his thinking. 

The result was that he made his way to the rectory and 
asked for Father Murray. The priest was very respectful 
and rather genial, but when Cahal commenced to talk on 
the land question he stiffened. He stiffened a little more 
when The Desmond suggested inviting the priests and 
Protestant clergymen of the surrounding counties to his 
home to discuss the question from a biblical as well as an 
economic standpoint. 

"I cannot meet to discuss such a subject with men who 
believe in the private interpretation of the Bible/' said the 
priest 

'^But I am not asking you to formulate a doctrine, 
Father Murray. This is a question of human brotherhood, 
of our duty to our fellow-men. Shall we fight our wrongs 
with lead and dynamite or love and determination? 
Will the land '' 

''The Pope has encyclicals on the subject. He believes 
in private ownership of land,'' said the priest, and he 
looked as if that settled it. 

'1 have not said that I do not," said Cahal, 'T)ut surely 
he believes in honest ownership. However (quickly) the 
book of Acts shows us that the Apostles had things in com- 



mon." 



The priest raised his hands protestingly. ''That is so 
long ago," he said, "and there were personal wrongs and 



reasons." 



''So there are to-day, and we Christian men ought to 
study them. If the land belonged to the people at large, 
and there was a tax on it and on it alone, landlordism that 
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puts a tax on every improvement, would die, industries 
would thrive and prosperity would follow." 

"The master, an apostate priest, has filled your head with 
these things, Mr. Desmond," said the priest, gently. 

"He is a saint of Gqd^ a true disciple of his Lord," said 
Cahal sternly, "and he does not fear for his cloth. Judge 
not that ye be not judged." 

The priest sneered and his face reddened, but he said no 
more. Cahal left and went to see the Episcopal clergyman. 
He had just been out hunting and his face was very red 
from the chase and very jovial. 

He was very good-natured with Cahal but took it all as a 
sort of joke. When Cahal grew stem he tried to think of 
a text in the Bible and said : "The poor ye have always with 
you." 

'TTes," said Cahal, "^and offences must come, but woe 
unto him by whom they come.' Eector, you and Father 
Murray are blind leaders of the blind." 

"I hope I won't fall into a ditch, I am going hunting, 
to-morrow," said the rector, gaily. 

Cahal stood still before him and then pointing his finger 
at him he said : "If I had my way I would put a millstone 
as a medal around the neck of every clergjrman who offends 
the little ones of Christ by their selfish, indulgent, unspir- 
itual lives. Rector, you are spiritually blind — ^you might 
step into the light ; you might help Ireland, for only from 
where the life of Christ is, can true reforms come." 

'TVould you have me give up preaching the Gospel, then, 
to become a labor leader — or a moonlighter, which ?" 

"Do you preach the Gospel?" asked Cahal; "do you 
preach the Sermon on the Mount? How many of your 
parishioners have been regenerated through your efforts 
within the year?" 
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"Sirr cried the rector. 

^TTou cannot answer my question, but I will answer 
yours/' said CahaL 'Tfo, I would not have the preaching 
of the (Jospel cease; no, no, no. Man may be wronged and 
hounded and cursed here, but after all he is immortal, and 
I would give him the light of God and the spirit of Christ, 
even if he had to starve to death before both could blaze 
into the light of promise." 

*'Sir, you are a layman — ^I am a priest of the church,'* 
said the rector, ''and I speak with authority when '* 

''An authority on fox-hunting,'* said Cahal quietly. 
"When you save souls and share your life and all that you 
have with those who need both — ^when you are willing to 
take the beam out of your ecclesiastical eye and see your 
starving brother emulating Lazarus the beggar, I will come 
to you to be taughf 

With that remark he turned to leave the room, then hesi- 
tated, and, speaking from the doorway, said: ''He went 
about doing good". It is your privilege, Eector.'' Then he 
went away and whatever belief he had in creeds and infalli- 
ble guides went from him when he shut the rectory door. 
That night Naneen found him on his knees, with whitened, 
wearied face lifted up to God, and she took his head on her 
shoulder while he told of the adventures of the day. 

'Trivate judgment,'' he said. "As if the opinions of a 
man multiplied by ten others and called a council is not 
private judgment. It is so 'private' that it is not 'at home' 
to a man^s soul. What a blasphemous doctrine to say that 
a Pope can have the indwelling Holy Spirit (ex-cathedra) 
whether he is a saint or a sinner.'* 

'Tope Leo is a holy old man, Cahal." 

"No doubt, but there were other popes who were not, and 
I suppose they needed infallibility as much as he does. 
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But it is the doctrine I abhor, not the man. Irish Catho- 
lics abominate the divine-right-of -kings doctrine, when it 
comes from England, and acknowledge their intellectual 
submission to an Italian nobleman. And then these 
priestly parsons, these apes of Bome, these dudes fashioned 
for church or bar or barracks as their fathers can pay for 
the vacancy — ^ugh ! No wonder Pilate, living in the midst 
of a similar rotten ecclesiasticism, paid : ^What is truth ?^ " 

"Truth is what men see and mankind refuses to see," 
said Xaneea 

Day after day Cahal visited his people, listening to their 
grievances, planning improvements, praying with them, 
giving them the Heavenly Light, and winning their hearts 
as no man, lay or clerical, had ever done. But he was tres- 
passing on ecclesiastical ground; he was neither a pro- 
fessed Catholic nor a Protestant, and both marked him as 
a heretic. Besides this, his fellow landholders thought he 
was an anarchist and a moonlighter because he took tea 
with his tenants and invited them to the Great House and 
dined in his shirt-sleeves, and because he drove out with 
Danny Hickey and Militia Sergeant Kelly and Mort Mor- 
rissey, and sympathized with their "treasonable remarks.^* 
One Catholic priest visited him secretly at night, as STico- 
demus visited his Master, and told him he sympathized 
with him, but did not dare approve of his views, or his 
Bibles publicly. Cahal, who knew what a road of suffer- 
ing was behind himself, and possibly before him, too, did 
not blame him very much, and he shook his hand tenderly 
when they parted after praying together. 

"God bless you ; may we meet in heaven,*^ said the priest. 

"Amen — and free from the blood of men, brother/* said 
GahaL 
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The priest was a lover of the heretic and the heretic of 
the priest when they parted. 

A Methodist minister came ont openly for The Desmond, 
and his congregation stood by him and invited Cahal to 
communion, and Cahal partook of the bread and wine and 
preached at the church that night. Men^s hearts were 
strengthened, their souls blest, their thoughts lifted, but all 
this made no difference — Cahal was now a Protestant. 
Had he not eaten bread and wine with other believers in 
Christ! Monstrous crime! The people loved him and 
wept over his fall, but they dare not encourage his heresy, 
so they kept away from their landlord and burned his 
Bibles. 

A close communion Baptist near by said that the Metho- 
dists did wrong, for while Cahal might be a Christian, and 
a good one, he was not a member of the denomination and 
80 should not have been received into fellowship. Cahal 
never saw the master angry until he heard that. The 
grand old face blazed, and the grey, shaggy hair looked like 
a lion's mane, ^^very bigot has a germ of insanity and 
murder in him,*' he said. "Think of it, ladeen. You are 
a believer in Christ, and you live your belief every day of 
your life. You do good to all men regardless of who they 
are; every child in the barony knows you for a friend. 
Your married life is an example for the best men that ever 
lived.'' 

"Hush, Master, hush," said Cahal, blushing. 

'Indeed, then, I will not hush, ladeen. You are a man, 
sturdy, strong, honest, and a follower of the Saviour ihey 
pretend to worship." 

'^ut they do in their way — ^they mean well, master." 

"Mean well ; hell is paved with good intentions, ladeen." 

"Master, Master, that is not like you." 



J 
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"Not like me — ^no, I can stand it all for myself, but you, 
you brave boy. I am sick of their man-made catechisms, 
their traditions, their close commimion. Hang them all ! 
hang them, I say, for fools and hypocrites. Close com- 
munion — ^ugh V' 

"Master,^' said Cahal, gently, putting his arm around the 
old man, as in the days gone by, "come for a walk — ^let us 
go to the old schoolhouse. Do you remember how you used 
to curb my temper there and teach me how to keep my hot 
head on my shoulders ?" 

"I do not like to go there, ladeen. I have been there 
once, and it is grass-grown and '' 

"I know, I know, master, but let us go there.'* 

It was a rare winter morning and the air was brisk and 
clear when Naneen saw the old man and the young man go 
away from the house and through the fields beyond. 

"Julia,'* she said, turning to Julia Herbert, who was 
sitting beside her reading, "there go two of the finest men 
in all the world.'' 

"Yes, dear," said Julia, smiling tenderly at the worship 
in the wife's face. 

"Oh, suppose he had not met you that night, Julia." 

"Ah, Naneen, you make too much of what I did for the 
lad. He looked so ill, so wan that night." Julia's eyes 
took on a dreamy look and for several minutes she was back 
again in the years gone by, and for a moment her hand- 
some face was clouded with pain. 

'^Julia, you must not think," said Naneen, putting her 
arms around her. 

"I will not, dear," said Julia, obediently. "Only some- 
times, I see you and Cahal together, I think and think, 
and — oh, Naneen, life is a mystery; why, why did it 
happen?" 
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'TDarling, do you love him still ?'* asked STaneen. 

'TLove — him. Oh, no, it is my girlhood, my ideal I love. 
It is only that I am sorry ; it is only that my faith in love 
and truth went. Oh, no, it didn^t either. There is Cahal 
and you, Naneen.^' 

"Julia, you forgive him, do you not 5^' 

"Oh, Naneen, I always forgave him. It did not strike 
me that way. I was half -insane for a time, but never jeal- 
ous. That he could he so, — ^that he could do so. Oh^ 
dearie, I am sorry for him. I did not think him capable of 
it. It is for his own inner being I am sorry, the being that 
is not there.'* 

"Julia, he lost an angel.*' 

"Naneen, you and Cahal are too good to me.'* 

"Good, Julia? We love you. It is easy to be good to 
those we love.'* Julia turned away and in order to change 
her thoughts STaneen said : 

''When shall we start our basket-making industry, 
Julia?*' 

"At once, so far as I am concerned. Oh, by the way^ I 
received a letter this morning with a check for £100 as ad 
encouragement. I spoke to Lady Bronson about Cabal's 
plans and she spoke to — ^let me see — I forget her name. 
Wait until I get the check.*' 

"Beatrice Hurley !** cried Naneen, when she saw the sig- 
nature to the check. 

"Yes, and here is the note." 

"Oh, then she is in Ireland. I thought she was abroad." 

"An old friend ?" asked Julia. 

"Yes," said Naneen. 

« « ♦ ♦ ♦ 4B 

"Master, you shall teach here again." 

"Oh, never, ladeen. Sure, there is the new national 
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school^ and a young lad from Dublin who wears grey tweed 
and carries a cane and teaches the children to have an 
accent^' 

*^ut you will teach. Master — ^you will teach the things 
of the spirit Never mind denominations now. We will 
stand together and fight it out, and you keep sweet while 
I do the fighting. CastlemuUin will hear about Ood in this 
old schoolhouse. Let us consecrate it to Him, Master.^^ 

The two men knelt in silent prayer and over the master's 
soul the Hand of God swept, bringing to sight and sound 
the memories of the past, and creating a thanksgiving hymn 
that pealed until his heart melted and the tears came. 
This brave, big man beside him — ^was he the little pupil 
that used to look up at him with wondering, questioning 
eyes? Was this man on his knees before God, calm and 
sweet under abuse, misunderstanding and opposition, was 
this the Cahal Desmond whose fingers grasped a trigger as 
readily as his comrades grasped a fishing rod? 

'^Ah, yes, it is you, Cahal — ^my ladeen," he said, leaning 
over and clasping his j^upil aroimd his neck. Cahal re- 
sponded by slipping his own arms around the master, and 
both remained there kneeling in the quiet until Cahal broke 
the silence by saying in a voice that wavered between a 
teasing laugh and a sob: ''This looks very much like close 
communion. Master.'^ 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

A WELCOME AND A PABEWELL. 

It was midnight at the Great House. There was a low 
bustling of people throughout the place. Lady Bronson 
and Cahal^s sisters were whispering. Julia Herbert was 
upstairs — ^had been for over an hour. The master and The 
Desmond and Terry were somewhere about the grounds 
and Cahal was pacing up and down, up and down the large, 
roomy, bookish-looking room where he talked with his 
tenants and wrote his political articles for Unionist and 
Non-TJnionist papers. Dr. Nolan, bluflE and hearty as ever, 
but heavy-eyed and weary-looking, entered the room. 

*^ow is she P^ cried Cahal at sight of him. 

^'I think she will be all right, Cahal, my boy, but I could 
not stay up there, and those young doctors have calmer 
nerves, anyhow.^' 

"Is — ^is she suflEering much, doctor P' 

"Not so very much, not more than your mother and mine 
did, Cahal. It is the way of women to guflfer, lad.*' 

^fBut, oh — ^Naneen is so frail.*' 

^*0h, faith, she is stronger than you think. Our family 
were always wiry. Don't I remember when yon were in 
Kilmainham prison and she had typhoid fever?" 

"Oh, do not speak of it. My poor N aneen ; she suflPered 
then because of me, too." 
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'^Cahal/' said the doctor, ^^you are a Holy Innocent. 
Ton my soul, I don^t understand the stufE you are made 
of. How can you go out and fight political and religious 
Pharisees single-handed and alone with yer chin in the air 
ready for a blow and then stand here and sniffle because 
your wife is a little ill ^^ 

"Oh, doctor, a little ill,^' groaned Cahal, turning away 
from him. 

'There, my boy, there,*^ said the doctor. *'Never mind 
me, I am a gruff old man/' 

^n know how you love Naneen,'' said Cahal, "and gruff- 
ness does not deceive me. Oh, can you not go up again and 
ask how she is — ^please go." 

The doctor went up and Cahal commenced his pacing 
again. Occasionally he would clasp his little pocket Testa- 
ment and his lips would move in anguish. Then he would 
stop and listen. Once he thought he heard a faint cry and 
his face reddened and his throat tightened. Then all was 
silent and he put his hands deeper in his pockets and 
walked on and on and on. The clock ticked the lonely tick 
of the clock of a darkened house, and Cahal went to stop it 
Then he recoiled from it. It was like stopping the beating 
of a heart — "her heart. He opened his watch and looked at 
her photograph within. He was never absent from her ex- 
cept at an occasional political conference, but he liked to 
have it there, and sometimes when he was superintending 
the work of his men in the fields he would open his watch 
and look at the fair face within. It helped him now to 
look at it. It helped him, too, to open and shut the watch. 
When he heard the click he felt as if he was doing some- 
thing and the apathy of inactivity was awful. 

"Cahal.^^ 

"Oh, Julia, what is it r 
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''Come upstairs, Cahal.*^ 

*'To her— to Naneen/' 

'Tes, and to your little daughter: 



$9 



''Naneen." 

He was down beside her with his brown head buried in 
the soft white folds of her night-dress. 

''Naneen, Naneen, my Naneen.^' 

'TTou, my own husband/' 

''My loye, you have suffered/* 

"And so have you, Cahal — ^your eyes are dark and tired — 
my bonny lad, my lover." 

"Oh, Naneen.*' The tears fell from his tired, strained 
eyes on her face and hair, but instead of troubling, they 
rested her, for she knew they rerted him and that they 
spoke for his boundless love, a love which she liked to com- 
pare to the sea itself. 

"Don't you want to see her, Cahal, — our iabyf^ 

''Our laby," repeated Cahal, looking at tiie little red, 
lazy-looking bit of humanity swaddled in white. "Our 
baby, — small Naneen. She looks like you, N aneen. I am 
so glad she is a girl, for even if she was a boy I should want 
to call her Naneen. I declare, her eyes are like yourp.'' 

"But, my darling, they are closed.'' 

"Oh, are they? Well, then, it must be the reflection of 
yours." 

"Flatterer," said Julia, who had just entered, and then, 
after smiling indulgently for a moment on both, she put 
Cahal out, despite all of his entreaties. Naneen must 
rest. No, he could not blarney for an extension of time. 
He stood at the door for a moment, looking back at the bed 
on which his treasures lay. Naneen looked up at him and 
iwhen the warmth and longing in his eyes met her^, her lips 
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moved, and though no sound reached him, Cahal knew what 
she said. 

He went downstairs and putting on his hat and overcoat 
went out into Desmond Woods. His eyes were blinded 
with tears and his soul felt full of immensity. His Naneen 
a mother, his baby, his and hers, up there in the bed. He 
looked back at the light in the window of their bedroom 
and crossed his arms. They were up there, the two of 
them, not one but two. Dear little stranger, small 
Naneen. He looked up at the stars. They were shining 
for him and the two he knew — ^the whole sky was silver- 
spangled and there was a soft, fleecy sprinkling of star dust 
right over the house. Surely, if the ancient astrologers 
were right, this peaceful sky meant peace for small 
Naneen. Small Naneen, small Naneen! How strange it 
was, but how beautiful, and how beautiful all the world 
was. Not a bit of hurry or noise or sin or suflEering or 
strife, nothing but God and a calm sky and the beautiful 
glory of Desmond Woods in winter and — the two at the 
house. 

Christmas Eve had come, Cahal's first Christmas at 
home for many years. The farmers' houses for miles and 
miles around were decked with holly and laurel and ivy 
and every window contained huge white and blue wax 
candles welcoming the angels who always come at mid- 
night to rejoice over the birth of the Saviour. They would 
have to be clumsy-footed angels surely if they could not 
find their way anywhere near Castlemullin on this Christ- 
mas night, for every road was lit up with hundreds of can- 
dles. The snow had fallen heavily, and as that meant good 
sleigh-rides, every villager was looking forward to the mid- 
night drive to mass. Children had ceased Christmas knife 
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whittling, for it was the custom among the little ones to 
make their own wooden butter-knives, and it was with great 
joy they hailed Christmas Eve when the richly printed 
butter was at their service and no stint of raisin bread or 
tea. 

Men were going along the road with huge bundles, and 
peddlers and tinkers and beggars were making their way to 
farm houses here and there, knowing well that no door 
would be shut to them on such a night as this. 

It was in the midst of all this that Cahal, the master 
and Naneen and Julia were decorating the old school- 
house for a Christmas service, the first ever held there. In- 
vitations had been sent to the gentry and peasantry alike, 
and, as Cahal was more anxious about the outcome than he 
said he was, it was with real anxiety that he looked out 
when the first carriage drove up the little road. 

''Cahal, I am glad to see you.'* 

CahaFs face grew a little strange-looking, but he said 
presently in a clear, cheery voice : ''And I am glad to see 
you again, Beatrice. Naneen, it is Beatrice Hurley.*' 

The two women met, his wife and she who might have 
been his wife, and they shook hands in the indescribable 
way two such women will. Naneen was truly sorry for 
Beatrice, and yet down deep in her heart there was a little 
feeling of triumph that she was her husband's chosen, and 
that the other woman knew it. She never had questioned 
Cahal about that night at Lord Hartley's, but her woman's 
iutuition had told her that "something happened." She 
was sure of it when she saw Cahal and Beatrice shake hands. 
Just the faintest of flushes went on the woman's face and 
the man was not exactly at ease. Andy Griffin came in and 
added to the feeling of all three, by looking from one to 
the other^ and then whistling the long, peculiar whistle that 
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is translated into ^'Well, I'll be — ^most anything." He 
flung his meal bag in a comer of the old schoolhouse and 
sat down to regale himself with a pinch of snuffy and 
sneezed contentedly for several minutes. 

When Cahal went over to speak to him he ceased long 
enough to say, "Goin* to preach to-night?*^ 

"Yes." 

"A damn poor night ye pick out, thin." 

"Is it on a blessed Christmas night to be Bible readin* 
inshtead o' goin' to mass ?" 

Cahal laughed. 

'^t is God's book, Andy, and came long before the mass 
book." 

"Indeed, thin, it isn't — ^'tis a Protestant almanac." 

"Oh, I am going to read the Douay version — ^the Catho- 
lic Bible." 

"Nabocklish (never mind)," said Andy, who knew he 
was caught, but did not know what else to say. He snuffed 
again, and then said: ^TVhy don't ye lave religion to the 
prieshts, man?" 

"I haven't taken it away from them," said Cahal, in- 
nocently. "Surely, they have some left." 

"Ah, man alive, ye know what I mane." 

"Yes, Andy, I know," said Cahal, kindly. "I am going 
to ask men and women here to-night to open their hearts 
to God, and to His light. I am going to read to them the 
swords He spoke, the words that have lighted the path of 
every saint that ever lived. Surely, God is pleased with 
that." 

^TBut, man, you don't go to mass." 

*T)oyou?" 

'TCs it me ?" said Andy in anger. "0* coorse I do," 
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'*Well, then/' said Cahal^ ''why do you not go to work ?' 

''Is it me V^ said Andy again^ this time in fine indigna- 
tion. 

'TTes, you/' said Cahal. 'Tfo doubt you would not eat 
meat on Friday for worlds^ but I warrant you would drink 
all the whiskey you could get." 

*'An' sure, what harm is thatP' asked Andy. 

'If you do not know what harm it is, a little real religion 
will not hurt you, Andy,'' said Cahal, and he was about to 
walk away when Andy detained him. 

'1 thramps wid Protestant beggars sometimes," said 
Andy. 

"Well?" 

''Well, they don't believe the way you do, for they don't 
think it a sin to beg or dhrink a little o' that, whin they 
can get it" Cahal laughed so loud that Naneen and Bea- 
trice were startled into laughing, too. "Oh, Andy, you will 
kill me with your comparisons/' be cried. "What queer, 
bindings your theological books are in. A Protestant beg- 
gar who likes a little o' that I Do you want work, Andy ?" 

" Ton me soul, thin, I don't" 

"But you are robbing the poor men and women who are 
supporting you in idleness." 

"Idleness? Don't I pray for their souls in purgatory? 
For every handful o' flour or praties, or biteen o' bacon I get 
I say so many Our Fathers an' Hail Marys fop ^' 

"Look here, Andy, this is blasphemous. You are no more 
a Christian than my dog, nor are these people who think 
they will escape purgatory by lazy beggars' prayers." 

"Terra, man, what ails ye at all?" said Andy. ^Tjook 
at that; tiiat I do be composin' myself." 

C^h^ took the proffered ebeet of paper VQd lead: 
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Oh, holy souls in Purgatory, listen to my prayer. 

An* keep the people from harm that gives me winiher fare. 

May they never get rheumMiz, may their ould bones never 

stiffen, 
As long as they are good to ms, my name is — 

Andy Oriffin. 

f 

**How can the souls in Purgatory help you or them, when 

they are in trouble themselves ?^^ asked Cahal, half angrily, 

half laughingly. 

"I know/* said Andy, wisely. ^^I know how they help 
me, anyways.*' 

'*I guess you do, you rascaV* said Cahal, and he turned 
away to hide the laugh that would bubble up in spite of his 
indignation. 

The room was filling rapidly, and by ten o'clock Cahal 
nodded to Naneen to sit down at the little organ, and 
presently Julia Herbert's voice was heard singing Cardinal 
Newman's beautiful hymn, 'Tjead, Kindly Light." The 
people sat motionless, looking into her face, and Cahal saw 
her eyes brighten and flash with something more than the 
old brightness as she looked in imagination at the light 
she had set before herself, and beckoned the people to fol- 
low. When she finished, Danny Hickey, who sat in the 
back of the room, called out: ^^Give us another,*' and Julia 
sang with exquisite pathos and tenderness: ^T. was once 
far away from the Saviour." As she sang, Cahal saw the 
hardness leave the people's faces, and the plainly written 
prejudice disappearing, and his heart grew glad within 
him. When the master rose to pray there was a little 
murmur of disapprobation, but it did not last long, and 

the old man^B pleading voice made the audience quiet 
agaia« 
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^^Oh, Qoi/^ he prayed, ''grant us to-night the faith that 
can difioem Thee in our midst Give to ns the kindly 
light Thy saints have always seen and followed. Oh, let 
ns see Jesus to-night— we long for a sight of Him. We 
love Him.** 

'Tray to His blessed Mother, too; the moflier o^ God/^ 
cried a Toice. 

The master stopped short "Ood never had a mother, 
my son/' he said, gently. ^'Mary was simply the mother 
of Jesus, the Divine man. The eternal Ood existed before 
any one of the Blessed Virgin's ancestors was bom.'' 

"Well, I mane that,'' said the man, sullenly, ''but why 
don't ye pray to her ?" 

"It is idolatry to pray to a created Being," said the mas- 
ter; "she is called blessed, she is blessed, the most blessed 
among women, but I do not pray to her, for it is Jesus who 
saves. There is not a word in the Bible directing us to 
pray to the Blessed Virgin." 

"There is, there is," cried a babel of voices. 

"Show me where," answered the master, quietly. '1 will 
give a pound to any man who will show me where it is 
written that the Blessed Virgin was anything more than 
a holy blessed woman of God. It was hundreds of years 
after Christ ceased to teach before the Church decided its 
people should pray to the Virgin. Jesus himself said, 'He 
that doeth the will of God is my mother, and my sister, and 
my brethren.' " 

"When did He say that?" cried Corporal Kelly, from the 
back of the room. 

"Here it is," said the master, pointing to the last five 
verses of the twelfth chapter of St. Matthew, and Corporal 
Kelly walked up and read, and then said: "I'm damned if 
he didn't, if s here in blftQk m^ white." 
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'*I believe in honoring the Blessed Virgin/' said the 
master^ iq a clear^ calm voice. 'TEow beautiful this is — 
listen^^ — and he read the Magnificat in the deep, sonorous 
voice so characteristic of the Catholic priest. 

"She is no more deserving of honor than any other 
woman/' cried a rough voice, and then the master noticed 
a dozen strange men gathered around the door. 

"She was God's chosen servant, my son/' he answered. 

'TTer a blind son o' Belial yerself/' cried one of the 
strangers, "an' no Protestant." 

"I never said I was a Protestant, and I am not, only in 
so far as Protestants teach and live the Gospel of our 
Lord. It is enough for me to be a follower of Christ's and 
in His name I ask for peace here to-night." 

*Tm glad we're good, solid Protestants, an' not ashamed 
to till it," retorted the man, "an' if ye don't give the light 
to these benighted followers of that divil of a Pope ^" 

That was all that was said ; indeed, it was all that was 
necessary; Protestant and Catholic immediately showed 
their loyalty to God with doubled fists and oaths terrible 
to hear. Chair fell over chair, table and organ, candles 
and hymnbooks were torn around from pillar to post and 
back again, and the night air was filled with roars of hate 
and murder. In vain Corporal Kelly and Cahal threw 
themselves into the breach; in vain Naneen and Julia 
Herbert and Beatrice Hurley pleaded ; in vain Andy Griffin 
cursed ; in vain Danny Hickey howled to Andy to "run oflE 
for some of the boys, ye beggar, to stop the bloody row," — 
nothing would satisfy the rioters but blood, and blood they 
had. There were more Catholics than Protestants present, 
and when the latter were being pushed into a comer and 
pummelled by loving hands, one of them drew his pistol 
and fired several times. Cries of pain and rage followed 
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the firing, and ihen there was a general run and the room 
was cleared — cleared of all except three bleeding^ prostrate 
men, one of whom was the master. 

So that was how Cahal's first meeting in the old school- 
house ended. Neither of the men was dangerously 
wonnded, but a week after the shooting, the Dublin doctors 
said the master's right brm would have to be ampu- 
tated in order to save his life. Cahal told the news to the 
sufferer, and he looked from his bed out of the window 
at the sky over Desmond Woods and said nothing. 

^T)id you hear me, Master F^' said Cahal, gently. 

'1 did, ladeen.^' 

^?ou are not afraid, dear Master. I will be arms and 
head and heart to you. Yon will learn to write with your 
left hand, and '^ 

^'Ah, sure, I know all that, but 111 never have it done, 
ladeen. Indeed, I won V 

**Why, you must 1'' cried Cahal, in amazement 

'T[ won% ladeen.'^ 

'*Whynotr 

^TBecause I could not serve mass then — ^a priest of (Jod 
has to be without any physical blemish, you know, ladeen/' 

*TBut, Master, you do not celebrate mass,*' cried Cahal 
in amazement. 

* 'indeed, then, I do, and have every day since I was 
ordained,'^ said the Master, blushing at the discovery of his 
precious secret. 

''Why, Master '' 

''Oh, ladeen, I know you are surprised, for I do not be- 
lieve as the Boman church does. How could I? But I 
think the sacrifice of the mass is beautiful, and I believe 
in the Beal Presence of Christ in the sacrament*' 

''Seal body and blood r asked Cahal. 
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"Oh, of caurse, but in a spiritual sense/^ said the mas- 
ter. "I receive Him spiritually. I take the bread and 
wine as they did in the early church, not the bread alone, 
which only represents His body.'' ' 

'^0 you think, then, that Transubstantiation takes 
place ?'' asked Cahal. 

^TTes, but not because a priest consecrates the elements/' 
said the master, 'T)ut because our Lord, the great High 
Priest, said it was already so. I do not believe I eat His 
real physical body — ^that would be cannibalism. Besides, 
when He told His disciples it was His body and blood. 
He had not yet died, and they knew they were not eating 
His real Body. They were spiritual men, and they knew 
the words were spiritually interpreted. Oh, ladeen, ladeen, 
how He loves the world and how blind it is." 

"Yes, Master, and you and I will hasten the coming of 
the light. You must live and help me. Let me tell the 
doctors now ^" 

'^0, ladeen, no. I will go to Him unblemished. You 
are His follower ; I am happy — ^it is enough." 

"Oh, Master, I cannot live without you. You lost your 
arm in His service. That is no blemish — Master, won't 
you?" 

*^0y ladeen, no— no, no," said the master. 

'^ut this is not worshipping Him in spirit and in truth. 
It is formalism. It is folly, when we need you so much," 
said Cahal. 

"Maybe, maybe, ladeen, but I cannot get over it; please 
let me do as I want — ^please, ladeen." 

Cahal said no more and before many days had passed the 
dear old saint lay in his arms talking about the voice of 
the Lord which was calling to him. 

"He has been calling to me all day — all day/' he le- 
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peated. "And I heard a voice like many waters — ^many 
'vaters cannot quench love, neither can floods drown it. I 
Jove you, ladeen. I will wait for you over there. Oh, it is 
very near, not a bit far away. Let no man take your 
crown. The fashion of the world will soon pass away. 
Do not let it allure you. The way will be long and hard, 
but they that turn many to righteousness shall shine as the 
stars forever and ever." 

^Eest, Master — ^my dear. Master, rest,*' sobbed CahaL 
1 am resting in His love and yours, ladeen. Oh, it is 
glorious ; bring Naneen here until I bless her.'* 

Cahal beckoned to his wife and she came to the bedside 
and knelt with her husband, and with uplifted hand the 
blessed old warrior of the Cross prayed as on their wedding 
night, "The Lord bless you and keep you, the Lord make 
His face to shine upon you both, the Lord lift up the light 
of His countenance upon you, and give you peace.'* 

He looked out of the window for several seconds and 
then asked that Julia be brought, and, like the patriarchs 
of old, he blessed her too. "Sing for the Lord, Julia," he 
said, '^e afSicted you that you might know that your 
light afSiction, which is but for a moment, should bring to 
you and others the eternal weight of glory. Marriage is a 
sacrament — you know that, ladeen; you and Naneen and 
Julia, you know it, but he was of the world. Tou three 
are not of the world, even as Christ was not of the world; 
so, if you are hated here where you want to do good, re- 
member that He was too.'* 

'TTes, yes. Master,'* sobbed Julia. 

'TDo not cry for me, my child,** he said in his kind, sooth- 
ing voice, "for the oil of gladness is ready for my head. 
He is pouring it. Oh, Julia, I know they will let me 
preach Christ in heaven.** 
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"But, Master, they know all about it there/' 
"Never mind, can they hear of it too often? Can any- 
body hear that story too often? I would not be happy if 
I was not telling it to somebody. Maybe I will be sent to 
minister to some of my own people — ^my Lord, my blessed 
Lord, are you coming for me? Give me to Him, ladeen. 
That is it, lift me up. Oh, Lord, before you take me, kiss 
my ladeen ; oh, thank you, and promise me that you will 
send the Gospel to Ireland — ^your own loving, blessed Gos- 
pel. Oh, thank you. Lord; I knew you would. Is that 
the choir of heaven you brought to welcome me — me the 
poor old schoolmaster? Yes, I know you, brother Paul. 
I have the light you saw on the road to Damascus. Oh, 
Stephen, that must have been a great day in heaven when 
you went in as the first martyr. Is it me a martyr? In- 
deed, then, I am only a poor, feeble old man, glad of a 
chance to get home, and is it you. Father John — don't 
you remember we were curates together in Queens County? 
Lord, I thought I would suffer for that day I got mad and 
said %ang their creeds' to the ladeen. Sure 'tis smiling 
at me as if I was a mischievous boy you are. Oh, 'tis all 
glorious, and I am glad to see them all; but, dear Lord, 
send them all away and let me look at you — ^at you, oh, 
let me look at you. I have waited for many years for this 
day. Oh, I love you, I love you, I love you. Sure, don't I 
know you love me, but tell it to me again, again — again, 
and, dear Christ, save the man who shot me, and—- oh, there 
is no night here and no tears and no pain. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
Thou art worthy, for Thou wast slain and hast redeemed 
us to God by Thy blood out of every kindred and tongue 
and people and nation, and hast made us unto our God 
kings and priests. Why, all the world is singing. Lord, 
singing to you, and I am, too, and the little birds and the 
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fishes and the flowers and the stars — and the ladeen is 
crying prayers and — (Jod is love/' 

'^e is dead^ my darling/' said Naneen. 

^^e has entered into life, my heart/' said Cahal. ^t 
was glorious, glorious. I feel as if the Lord really kissed 
me — Julia, do not cry. It was glorious." 

^^Oh, I am only crying with gladness, Cahal. Nothing 
will ever really matter again. I never saw things like this 
before." 

The Church refused consecrated burial to the master, 
because he was an apostate, and Cahal and Danny Hickey 
dug a grave in Desmond Woods near his old schoolhouse, 
and buried him tiiere. The two men said little, but each 
brushed a tear off from time to time, and when it was all 
over, Danny said: 

'^ 'TIS a good Catholic I am, but oi'm thinkin' his body 
will consecrate more ground than the loif etime prayers, 
the body an' bones an' livers of them that sat in judgment 
on him." 

^litUe he cares^ Danny, little he caies/' said Cahal, as 
he put a wreath of laurel on the grave. 
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